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BROWN’S SATIN POLISH 


Highest Award, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Gold Medal, Berlin, 1877. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
- ighest Award, Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Frankfort, 1881. 
Highest Award, Amsterdam, 1883 


PUT ON BY SPONGE ATTACHED TO WIRE AND CORK IN EACH BOTTLE. NO POLISHING BRUSH REQUIRED, 
Dries in'a few minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her fingers. 

The SATIN POLISH is the most Elegant Article of the kind ever produced. Ladies’ Shoes 
which have become Red and Rough by wearing are restored to their Original Colour and Lustre, 
and will not soil the skirts when wet. Tarnished Patent Leather is improved byit. For 
Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage Tops, &c.,it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Is the best in the Market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, Picture Frames, 
Tron and Fancy Work generally, as well as for Boots and Shoes. 
Kept by all Wholesale Houses and all first-class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Are admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 20 minutes. This is 
no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to 
try one box of these pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 











WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses of them carry off all 


humours, and bring about all that is required. No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found to equal Beecuam’s Picts for removing any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. If taken according to the directions given with each box, they will soon restore 
females of all ages to sound and robust health, 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they act like ‘ Magic,’ 
and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most important organs of the human 
machine. They strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action, with the Rosebud of Health, the whole 
physical energy of the human frame. These are ‘facts’ admitted by thousands embracing all 
classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is Brrcuam’s 
Prits have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the world. 


Full directions are given with each box. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers in the United Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS., BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s. 6d. DECORATED SUITES from £8. 10s. 
3ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. ASH AND WALNUT ditto from £12. 12s, 
BEDDING. SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


MA?TRESSES, 8 ft., from 11s. EASY CHATRS from 42s. 





A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good 
and serviceable, at a very Moderate Price. 
Sft., 28s. ; 3ft. 6in., 32s. ; 4ft., 36s.; 4ft. Gin., 40s. 
THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS— 
3ft., 20s. ; 3ft. Gin., 23s. ; 4ft., 26s.; 4ft. Gin., 29s. 
makes a most comfortable Bed, and cannot be surpassed 
at the price. 





COUCHES from 75s. 
DINING TABLES from 70s. 
DINING ROOM CHAIRS in leather, from 24s, 
BOOKCASES from 38s. 
WRITING TABLES from 40s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s. 6d. 
Some Sideboards and Cabinets at Reduced Prices. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 








GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1884, . 





Frys Cocoa 


GUARANTEED 
PURE. 


Extract. 


‘Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’ 











VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


W. W. Sroppart, F.LC., F.CS., Cityand 
County Analyst, Bristol. 


‘Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.’ 


Cuarres A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, 
Analyst for Dublin, 


a Fry's Caracas Cocoa, 


i Prepared with thecelebrated Cocoa of mer 
combined with other choice descriptions. 


‘A most delicious and valuable article.’ 
Standard, 





aoe NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS 


Awarded to the Firm: 





PARTRIDGE: COOPER. 


MANUFACTURING 
FLEET STREET 
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STATIONERS. 
LONDON. 


XMAS PRESENTS. 


NOTE PAPER & ENVELO PES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Discount Off. 


APM od of ta OF = 8 0H! 


ALL 


DIARIES FOR CASH - 





ROWLANDS’! ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses: it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, 
pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral 
ingredients, and can also be had in a Golden colour, 
especially suited for fair-haired children or persons 
whose hair has bécome grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
family bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists, 
It can be sent by post for 3d. extra in stamps to 
A. Row.anp & Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 





A 


ODONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth. Health depends in a great measure upon 
the soundness of the teeth and their freedom from 
decay, and all dentists will allow that neither washes 
nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for polishing 
the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure 
and non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. Ask for Rowlands’ 
Odonto, or send stamps for 2s. 11d, to A. RowLanp & 
Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST, 





THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imperial 8vo., Price 8s, in handsome cloth, or 25s, bound in morocco elegant, 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen & Pencil 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WoympPeEr, from Sketches by the Marquis oF Lornze, SypNEY HALL, 


and ot 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR says :—‘It is not too much to say that if this book had been produced by a 
| West-end publisher, at three times the modest price charged for it by the Religious Tract Society, it would have 


been esteemed remarkably cheap.’ 


“Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely 
contribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive volume.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

*It would be a mistake to regard this book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will undoubt- 
edly answer this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But 
to the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information.’ 


THE GUARDIAN. 





ILLUSTRATED 
ihieas Oe. 2 AND PENCIL’ SERIES. 


TABLE-BOOKS. 


PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges; or 25s. each in morocco elegant. 


*,* UNIFORM WITH THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S CANADIAN PICTURES, 


New Edition. Profusely Illustrated with Superior 
Engr :vings. 
Sea Pictures... Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. Macavunay, Editor of the ‘Leisure 
Hour,’ &c. 8s.- 

Mr. Ruskin says :—* This beautiful book is far the 
best I have ever seen on the subject.’ 

‘Opening this tempting volume with the idea of 
skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page 
to the last. It has told us much we never knew before, 
and it has put in afresh and enjoyable form all with 
which we had fancied ourselves familiar.,—THE TIMEs. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and 

Sinai. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late 

Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With fine Engra- 
vings. 8s. 

* As an introduction to a land which for the earnest 
Christian ranks second only in interest to Palestine 
itself, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume comprises 
within small compass as much information as any 
work we have seen.’—GRAPHIC, 


Recently published. 
Scottish F Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 


By Dr. 8. G. Green, Author of ‘German 
Pictures,’ Vymnah Pictures,’ &c. Profusely Illus- 
trated by Perceval Skelton, Macwhirter, Boot, 
Whymper, and other eminent Artists. 8s. 

* This volume will be prized in Scotiand as an evi- 
dence of what Scotland is, and out of Scotland as 
affording knowledge of places and scenery of singular 
beauty.’--ScoTsMAN. 


English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 
encil, By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., 
and the Rey. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 8s. 
*Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth 
comes the delight of reading of them, and many a 
one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” circle, can roam, 
guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, through 
sunny glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy 
moorlands,’—TIMEs. 





ILLUSTRATED 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. 

Anelegant book. Profusely Illustrated in the firest 

style of Wood Engraving by Edward Whymper. 
Quarto, 6s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

*The wood engravings by "Mr. Edward Whymper are 
designed in accordance with the subject and tone of 
the poems selected by the editor, whose choice does 
credit to his taste and judgment.’ — ILLUsTRATED 
Loxpon NEws. 

or, The Con- 


Life’s Pleasure Garden 
ditions of a Happy Life. By W. Hala Mr.Er, 
Author of ‘The Mirage of Life,’ ‘The Culture of 
Pleasure,’ &c. With fine Illustrations by E. M. 
Edwards, Barnard, Whymper, and others, 3s. 6d, 
cloth boards. 

This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how 
to secure abiding happiness. It abounds in anecdote, 
and is richly illustrated. 


Historic Landmarks in the Christian 
Centuries. By RICHARD HEATH. With Eighty- 
four Illustrations. Quarto, 10s. handsome cloth, 
gilt edges, 

*Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of his- 





tory, and-to impress its most important events strongly 
on the memory.’—STANDARD. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


Past and Present in the East. By the 

Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. 

Paul'’sCathedral. With fine Engravings by Edward 
Wymper. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

*We do not know of a volume of equally modest 
pretensions which gives so good an idea, as regards both 
letterpress and illustrations, of its subject.’—Spxc- 
TATOR. 


Random Truths in Common Things. 
Occasional Papers from my Study Chair. By the 
Author of ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Recently published. Quarto, 6s, handsome cloth gilt. 


A Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pic- 
tures collected from the pages of ‘The Girl’s Own 
Paper.’ Edited by CHARLES Peters. Witb Illus- 
trations by E. M. Edwards, Davidson Knowles, 
Frank Dicksee, A.K.A., R. Catterton Smith, Robert 
Barnes, Charles Green, John C. Staples, G. H. 
Edwards, O'Kelly, J. Mc. L. Ralston, William 
Small, Erank Dadd, and other eminent Artists. 

*This book cannot fail to be most acceptable as a 
prize or present to young ladies, who will find in it at 
once a source of pleasure and profit.’—QUEEN, 





THE RELIGIOUS 
LONDON : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
AND 65 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


The Society's publications for the present Book Season include Books for all Readers, “4 = youthful, Coloured 
Picture Books for the Infants, a host of packets of Coloured Cards, &e 


Please write for Catalogues, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Books. 





LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A New Collected Edition, in Seven Volumes. 


Extra fep. 8vo. Five Shillings each Volume. 


A limited number of copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. Orders for this Edition will be taken 


for sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


Vol. I. Eanty Porms.—Vol. Il. Lucretius: and other Poems.—Vol. III. Ipytis or Taz Kine.—Vol. IV. 
THE Princess : and Maup.—Vol. V. ENocH ARDEN : and In MrMorIAM.—Vol. VI. QUEEN Mary : and HAROLD.— 


Vol. VII. BALLADS: and other Poems. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. By Atrrep, Lorp Tznnyson, Poet Laureate. Fep. 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 


"THE CUP: AND THE FALCON. By Atrnzp, Lorp Tenxyson. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
‘THE_WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


A New Collected Edition. Corrected throughout by the Author. With aNew Portrait. Cr. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 





Mr. William Black’s New Novel. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By 
WILLIAM Biack, Author of ‘Shandon Bells,’ 
y are Violet,’ &c. Three Vols. Crown 8y0. 
5s. 


A New Novel by Mrs. Oliphant. 
SIR TOM: A Novel. By Mrs. Ox1- 
PHANT, ‘Author of ‘Hester,’ ‘The Wizard’s 
: Son,’ &e. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 








A New American Novel. 


RAMONA: 2 Sto By Heren 
JACKSON. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 











By the Author of‘ For Percival.’ 


MITCHELH URST PLACE. 


Vetzy, Author *For 
At “Two Vols. Globe 8vo. ise 











New Book by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. A 
Series of Essays. By Pure GILBERT HaMERTON, 
Author of ‘ Etchers and Etching, &c, Crown 
8 6d. 
New Book by ba Author ¢ of ‘John Halifax, 


AN_UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With numerous 
Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to. 
12s. 6d, 

New Fine-Art woot ALA 6, E. Boughton, A.B.A., 


SKETCHING RAMBLES | IN 
gage By G. H. BoucuTon, A.R.A., and 
. A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrations b: 
&. H. Boughton, A.R,A., and E, A. Abbey. 
~ _ te 


OLIVER WENDALL” HOLMES, 
Poems Selected from the Works of. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 
*,* The Poems selected for Illustration were chosen 
by Dr. Holmes himself, who has written an Intro- 
ductory Poem specially for this book. 


CHARLES LAME’S_ POEMS, 


PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, 
Editor of the ‘ Essays of Elia.” Globe 8vo. 5s. 
The E RBEL of Exeter’s "BET Lectu' 
HE 


RELIGION wt D SCIENCE. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1884, on the Foundation of thelate Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the 
Right Rev. FrEDERICK, Lord Bishop of EXETER. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

THE_LIFE OF FREDERICK 
DENISON MAURICE, Chiefly Told in His Own 
Letters. Edited by His Son, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
With Two Portraits. Two Vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 36s. 

JHE_SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF. Thoughts and Recollections for Old and 
Young. By Frances M. WitBRAHAM, Author 
of ‘ Streets and Lanes of a City.” With a Preface 
by the Bishor or BEDFORD. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


New Books for Boys. 
CHARLIE ASGARDE: a Tale of 
Adventure. By ALFRED St. JoHNSTON, Author 
of ‘ Camping among Cannibals.’ With Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘THE. FRENCH PRISONERS: 
~— for Sa By E. Bentz. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
worth’s New Book. 


CHRISTMAS. TREE LAND, By 
Mrs. MoLEswortH, Author of ‘Carrots.’ Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 2s. 6d. each. 


6 CARROTS,’ —THE CUCKOO 


Illustrated by WAUrer CRANE. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. each, 
a ‘Roo KChristmas Chita 

oom. le 
Eraudmothe er Dear. In poy 48. 6d, 
Rosy. ieee, Stories. 


THEE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


dating ot 198 Seockr sobabel pean a 
c y Pi pages, con 
ing 428 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, 
bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, 7s. 6d. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Little Duke. Little Jucy’s Wonder- 
Prince and Page. ful Globe. 

s and Q’s. Lances of Lyndweod. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

Westward Ho! Two Years Ago. 
Hereward the Wake. Alton Locke. 
Hypatia. Yeast. 
The Heroes SctontificLectures and 
Madam How Howana Lady Say 

ve Literary, and General 
1 A Christmas in Lectures. 

the WestIndies. Illustrated. | Selections from Chas. 
Prose Idylis. Kingsley’s Works. 
Healthand Kducation ED 
Historical Lectures. 
The Water Babies. Out of the Bow. Words 
The Hermits. for the Sorrowful. From 
Poems. en the Writings of CHARLES 
Sanitary and social KINGSLEY. Extra fep. Svo. 
Lectures and Essays. 3s. 6d. 











Now ready, with nearly Eighty Illustrations, the Fine Art Number of 


Che English Llustrated Miagasine. Price One Shilling. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 




















GOOD WORDS,. 1885. 
THE LUCK OF 
... THE DARRELLS, 


THE NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ ‘The Canon’s Ward,’ &e. 
Will begin in 


GOOD’ “WORDS for JANUARY, 


And be continued throughout the year. 


The Gonfemporary Review. 
NEW: SERIES. 


Tue ContemPorRARY Ruview has occupied for eighteen years a foremost place among the 
Literary Periodicals.of Europe. 


Two new departments have béen recently added; which,give it a unique place among English 
journals, namely:— 














Monthly papers by eminent foreign writers, describing the Contemporary Life and 
Thought of the leatling nations of the world. 


Descriptive chronicles of Contemporary Literature in Theology, Philosophy, Science, 
History, and Art. 


The Review will, accordingly, now serve as a most valuable periodic Encyclopedia for all 
those who wish to be conversant with the intellectual and social movements, as well as the 
current Literature of the day. 


Whilst thus presenting an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the worlds of 
thought and action, it will continue, as heretofore, ‘to be an organ for the discussion by men of 
the highest reputation of the most pressing questions of modern controversy. 


Each volume of Tae Contemporary Review will be of permanent value in the Library, as 
well as of contemporary interest. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, price 30s. per annum. 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, Lunrep, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
4 
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SANPSON Low, Manst0n & Gos New PoBLications. 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roz. With 65 Full-page and other 
exquisite Illustrations drawn by WILLIAM TON GrpsoN and FREDERICK DIELMAN, engraved by 
WELLINGTON, WHITNEY, HOSKIN, WOLF, TINKEY, and F. Perrir. Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 248. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH, M.A. (Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s). Based on Family Docu- 
ments and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. REID. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 370 Pp. 16 full-page Chromo-lithographs and 15 Lithographs, beautifully executed by 

C. F. Kew, after the Drawings supplied by the Author, 21s. 
THE SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA. Being a Nar- 





rative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of the Moqui Indians of 


Joun C. poseeve: Captain Third U. 8. Cavalry. 


a. By 


w ready, at all Libraries, Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, entitled 


JACK’S COURTSHIP : A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 


Crewn 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Three Vols. 


BECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT a a 
YLING ; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By EDwanp Hamitron, M.D., ELS. 
Tl strated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts, 
8vo., printed by Whittingham, cloth extra, 6s. Also a larger Edition, 10s. 6a. 
In One Volume, royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 
THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of the 100 Greatest Men of 
History, reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel Engravings, with Biographies. General Introduction by 
R. W. EMERSO; 


iN. 


OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: A Short History of the Four Georges, embracing 
the period 1714-1830, By B.C. Skorrowz, M.A, Crown 8vo. cloth, with several Maps, 7s. 6d. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND: Myths and Folk- 


Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. 


By CHARLES C. LELAND, Author of “The 


Gipsies,’ &c. With Illustrations from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. One vol, 12mo.8s. 


FOOD FOR THE MILLION: A Guide for Starting Public Kitchens. 
M. P. Wotrr. Preface by Rev. H. R. HaweEts, M.A. mall post vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND SPAIN, by Road or Rail. 


By Capt. 
With a Short Account of a Visit to Andorra, 


By F. H. DEVERELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN; 
THE SKILFUL COOKE: A Practical Manual of Modern Experience. 


By Miss Mary 


HaRRIsON, First-class Diplomée ‘of the National Training &chool for Cookery, South Kensington. 
NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IN MY INDIAN GARDEN, 
CHASING A FORTUNE, &c. By Pui Rozinson, Imp. 32mo., fancy boards, 1s. 


TIGERS AT LARGE, &c. By Pum Rosimson. Imp. 32mo., fancy boards, 1s. 


BIB AND TUCKER: Being the Recollections of an Infant-in-Arms. 
D’EsTERRE-KFELING, Author of ‘ Three Sisters.’ Imp. 32mo. fancy boards, 1s. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. By Mrs. Riwpet1. 


By Exsa 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HARPER’S CHRISTMAS. A SuperbNumber. Price One Shilling. [Ready Nov. 20. 





NEW 
NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 
Keraban, the Inflexible. Numerous 
lilustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Queer Stories. By E. Eccizston, Author 
of ‘ The Hoosier Schoolboy,’ &c. 12mo, 12s. 6d, 
New Work by the Author of ‘ Little Women’ 
Spinning-Wheel Stories. By Lovisa 
ALCOTT. 
The King of the Tigers: A Story of 
Central India. By RovusskLET. Numerous Illus- 


=. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s.; gilt 
edges, 6s. 


. Our Village Life : Words and Iilus- 


trations. By Lady H. SoMERSET. Thirty ¢ Coloured 
Pictures. Royal 4to. cloth, fancy covers, 5s. 


Under the Meteor Flag: The Log of a 
Midshipman during the French Revolutionary 
ar. By Harry Cottmcwoop. Fully Lllus- 
trated, Small post, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s.; 
plain edges, 5s. 
The Gold Seekers: A Sequel to ‘The 
Crusoes of Guiana.” By Louis BovussENARD, 
Numerous Illustrations, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 





ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE VOLUMES. 


The Silver Canon: A Tale of the 
Western Plains. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Numerous Illustrations, Small post 8vo. cloth, 
6s. gilt edges ; 5s, plain edges. 

Charmouth Grange: A Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century. By J. Percy Groves. 
Fully Illustrated. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s, gilt 
edges ; 5s. plain edges. 

The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book, By 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. With somseens Illus- 
trations by Miss Rostna Em™MeErrT, Illustrator of 
‘Pretty Peggy.’ Square 16mo. cloth aan 6s. 


TheStory of Viteau. By Franx R. Stoc- 
TON, Author of ‘A Jolly Fellowship. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


Heidi’s Barly Expericnces: A 5 4 
for Children and for those who love Children, 
JOHANNA SPyRi Iilustrated. Small post ove 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Heidi’s Further Experiences: A Story 
for Children and for those who love Children. By 
JOHANNA SpRYI. Illustra Small post Svo, 
cloth extra, 4s, 6d 





London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 




















CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


*I SAY NO.” By Wirete Cottins. 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 


THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnex Horr, Author of ‘ The Blossoming 
of an Aloe,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by P. MacNab, 8 Vols. crown 8vo. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Saran Trtier, Author of ‘ The Bride’s 


Pass,’ ‘ Saint Mungo’s City,’ ‘ Citoyeone Jacqueline,’ &c. 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 











BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuartes Giszon, Author of ‘Robin Gray,’ 


* The Golden Shaft, ‘ Queen of the Meadow,’ &c. 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Rosert Bucnanan, Author of ‘The Shadow of 


the Sword,’ ‘God and the Man,’ &c. 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 








PHILISTIA. By Cecm Power. 38 Vols. crown 8vo. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Crank Rosset, Author of ‘The Wreck of 


the Grosvenor,’ will be begun. in the J: anuary Number of BELGRAVIA, and continued throughout the year, 
This Number will contain also the opening chapters of a New Story by CEciL Power, Author of ‘ Philistia,’ 
entitled BABYLON, and Illustrated by P. McNab. 1s. Monthly. 








Uniform with the other volumes of the COLLECTED EpITIoN or CHARLES READR’S WORKS, 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. A New 


Edition, revised. With Illustrations by P. MacNab. 
THE JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations by Joseph Nash. 


GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. With Illustrations by 


E. A. Abbey, Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash, 





A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By Atcrrnon Caartes Swin- 


BURNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 


FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Oerpa. Crown 8vo. cloth extra (uniform 


with the COLLECTED EDITION OF OvIDA’s WORKS), 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twam. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Un the press. 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS, from the Gulf to the Rio 


w=. Gfande. By ALEx. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, Editors of ‘Texas |Siftings.” With 260 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6d. (Jmmediately. 


IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. Gonvow 


CUMMING, Author of ‘In the Hebrides.’ With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MARMION. An: entirely New Edition of this famous 


popular Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. Elegantly and appropriately bound, 
ad 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. By Jvxian Hawrnornr. 


With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. 2 Vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 








THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. By Austix Dosson. With 95 Illus- 


trations. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. By 


W. CLarxk Russett, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley-Fire,’ &. Crown &vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 








LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jenxixcs. With a 


Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCartny, M.P. In 


4 Vols. demy 8vo. 12s. each [ Vol. I. now ready. 








THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Science Gleanings, By Ricuarp 


A. Proctor. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING, 


FERISHTAH'S FANCIES. 


By RoBerT BRowNina. Fep. Svo. 5s. 
NEW EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, O 
POPULAR NOVEL, ‘JOHN HERRIN 


JOHN HERRING: a West of En 


, Tae 
a By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ 


THE "GIANT'S ROBE. 


By F. Anstzy, Author of * Vice-Vers4,’ &., crown 


8vo. 6s. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess 
First Series, 8vo. 14s.; second series, 
with a Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 
MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. 
By CHariEs J. B. Wiiti1AMs, M.D., F.R.S., Phy- 


siclan Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen. With 
Portrait of the Author and original Sketches. 


8vo, 16s. 

THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTH- 
DAY BOOK. Arranged by his daughter, ELEANOR 
ARNOLD, Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, with rhotograph, small 4to. 10s. 6d, 


MERV: a Story of Adventures 
and Captivity. Epitomised from ‘ The Merv Oasis.’ 
By EpmMunp O'Donovan, Special Correspondent of 
the Daily News. With a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 


By Dr. G. G. Gzrvinus, Professor at Heidelberg. 

Translated, under the Author’s Superintendence, 

by F, E. Bunnetr. With a Preface by F. J. 

POURNIVALL, Esq. New Edition Revised. 8vo. 14s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT 
BROWNING’S SELECTIONS, 


A SELECTION FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
First Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d,; Second Series, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING’S ‘ SELECTIONS.’ 


A SELECTION from the POETRY 
OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
First Series, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d.; Second Series, 
crown 8vo, 3+. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With Por- 
trait. oo Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 
silt edges. 8s. 6d. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, and ANNE BKONTE.—Library Edition, 
in7 vols., each a five Illustrations. Large 
crown 8y0. 5s. eac! 

*,* Also the Popeiar | Taition, in 7 vols. Fep. 8vo. limp 

cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


> 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
New and Uniform Edition, in 7 vols. each con- 
taining four I)lustrations ; 3s. 6d. each, bound in 
cloth. Sets of 7 vols., bound in half morocco, £2. 10s, 
*,* Also the a Edition, in7 vols, Fep. 8vo. limp 
oth, 2s. 6d. each. 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 


7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. eich, 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


New Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. each, 


’ 

MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition of Miss Thackeray’s Works, Each 
volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title Page 
drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. 
Cooper. 9 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each, 





ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE 
SOUDAN, By Col. the Hon. J. ConBorneE, Special 
Correspondent of the Daily News, With Portrait 
Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By James Paywn, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ 
&c. Second Edition. With a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. 
By Sir Spenser Sr. Jonny, K.C.M.G., formerly 
Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul- 
pg oe in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy 

to Mexico. Witha Map, large crown octavo, 7s. 6d, 

POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S ‘GOD AND 

THE BIBLE.’ 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel 


to‘ Literatureand Dogma.’ By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
— Edition, Abridged, with a Preface, crown 
vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. 


Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 
1871, to which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8. Mill, never before published, Edited by 
Horace N.PyM. With Portrait,crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Designed by H.R.H. the Princess BEATRICE, 
Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and Illus- 
trated by Fifteen Full-page Water-colour Drawings 
reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. Second Erition, 4to. 42s, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 
ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank BUCKLAND. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
NEW ‘STANDARD’ EDITION. 


To be completed in 26 vols., large 8vo, 10s, 6d. each, 
This edition will contain some of Mr. Thackeray’s 
writings not before collected, with many additional 
Illustrations, 
Fourteen Volumes have already been issued, and a 
Volume will be published on the lst of each succeeding 
month until the conclusion of the series, 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. 

Complete in 24 vols., imperial 8vo. containing 248 
Steel Engravings, 1] 473 Wood Engravings, and 88 
Coloured Illustrations. The steel and wood engravings 
are all printed on real China paper and mounted. The 
number of copies printed is limited to 1,000, each copy 
being numbered. The work can be obtained only from 
Booksellers, who will furnish information regarding 


ms, &c. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 

With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 
Frederick Walker, 22 vols. Large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price £8. 5s.; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £12. 12s, The volumes are sold separately, 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, or in boards, 6s. 6d. each, 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 


Complete in 12 vols. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece 
to each volume, price 5s,each. This edition may be 
had in sets of 12 volumes, handsomely boand in cloth, 
gilt top, price £3; also boundin half-moocco, price £5.5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION. 


In 24 volumes, crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each. Con- 
taining nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of 
the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists. This edition contains alt- gether 
1,626 Illustrations. Setsin cloth, £4, 4s.; or iu half- 
morocco, £8, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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’ ‘DR. SMILES’S’ WORKS. ” 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. Post 8vo. 6s. (Just published. 
LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. New Edition. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 
DUTY : with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63. 

SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and PerseVerance.. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 8vo. 63. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6s. 

* During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has made almost his own a part of the literary arena whieh touches 
most closely upon our social conditions.and the lessons that are needed for everyday life. ‘The manner and the 
matter of his books are alike admirable ; but great as their literary. merit is, the services they have rendered to 
sound morality are stil! more important.’—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 63, 

*Mr, Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and works it with great success, He has the art of biography, 
‘which is by no means easy of attainment. He is not only a skilful workman, but hus chosen a new field of work. 
These memoirs contain much original information, expressed with great clearness, and with a practised skill 
which renders the reader secure of entertainment in every page.’—TiMEs. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood 
5 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
* We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Mr. Smiles has’ devoted to the‘ Lives 
of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the 
highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their country’ —EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON ; including a Memo or nis Son, Ronert STEPHENSON 
Large hig Edition (illustrated), 21s. Crown 8vo, Edition (illustrated), 7s. 6d. Centenary Edition (with 
portrait), 2s. 6d. ; 

“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction, We hardly ever remember to have read a biography so 
thoroughly unaffected. . . . It is an artless attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most : 
ingenuous, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. We thank Mr. Smiles for having made ! 
the mar walk before us in a most life-like picture. The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly : 
manly, and good.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. R 








THE HOUGUEN, OTS: Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo 
7s. 6d. ° 
* The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fails him. He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot history and 
made it as fascinating.as aromance. He has pursued his investigations with a laborious minuteness worthy of 
the.Statistical Society and of the Herald’s Vollege ; and yet it is as impossible to skip a page as in readfhg his 
“ Life of Stephenson.”’—BriTIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ROBERT DICK : Baker of Thurso, Gedlogist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by RagJon, and numerous 
Illustrations. ‘Crown 8vo. 12s. 
“Men of Dick's type are rare ; their example is too precious to be lost: but they are themselves the last to 
ise their own value. His motto and his watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal i 
to yield to the pressure of his later troubles, were ever Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in‘a word that Self-help % 
which is the foundation: of all help to others.,—QuanTERLY REVIEW. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Avrosiocrarny. With Portrait etched by Rason, and 90 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
*The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more interesting record of an active, 
useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW BOOK BY BRET HARTE. 


ON THE FRONTIER. 


By BRET HARTE. 


16mo. 1s. sewed. 
CONTENTS :—I. At the Mission of San Carmel.—II. A Blue Grass Penelope.— 
III, Left out on Lone Star Mountain. 


* The three stories in this little volume are, we needly hardly say, full of grace and beanty,’—ACADEMY. 

*We shall not spoil the reader's pleasure by discussing the framework of “Left out on the Lone Star 
Mountain,” as simple as it is in most of Mr. Harte’s sketches ; nor shall we extract any of the many beautiful 
touches with which the tale is adorned. Having a good thing to do, Mr. Harte has done it in his best 
Manner.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘This is a collection of three stories of the Pacific shore of the United States. It would be superfluous to 
say that they are excellent. There is astrong local colouring, and an American savour about all the stories ; 
but the Author, after his usual fashion, so combines the pathetic, the adventurous, and the humorous, that all 
English-speaking races will read the book with pleasure.’—UniTED SERVICE GAZETTE, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE WARDEN. 
CHESTER TOWERS. 


uniform edition, consisting of 8 vols. 
BAR | Tae 
DR. THORNE. | 
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E. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALINGTON. 2’vols. 
LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols: 





THOMAS. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. — 84 vols. demy 8vo. £15. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. crown 8vo, £7. 5s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 37 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, each 2s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. { 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 8 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. | 


‘ OLIVER CROMWELL’s LETTERS AND 


SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
CRITICAL anD MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLBETS, 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols. 

WILHELM MEI-TER. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSZUS, TIECK, AND 
RICHTER, 2 vols. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY, JOHN KENOX, 
AND GENERAL INDEX. 





ro) 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 30 vols. demy 8vo. with all the Original Illustrations, £15. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in 30 vols. post 8vo. £6. 
THE POCKET EDITION. 30 vols. small fep. cloth (sold in Sets only), £2. 5s. 
= a EDITION. Complete, with Life by Jonn ForsTer. 22 vols., crown 4to. cloth, 


THE CHARLES pieens" EDITION. Complete, with Life by Joun Forster. 23 vols., crown 


8vo. with Illustrations, £4. 3s 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 4¢, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 4s. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 4s. 
NICHOLAS NIOKLEBY. 4s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 4s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 4s. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 4s. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 4s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 3s 6d. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 3s. 6d. 
A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 83, 6d. 
ee STORIES, from ‘Household Words,’ 





EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. 3s. 6d. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 33s. 

SKETCHES BY ‘BOZ.’ 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 

AMERICAN NOTES AND REPRINTED PIECES. 


3s. 6d. 
OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6d. 
UNCOMMERCIAL Ee ge a9 3s. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3s. 6d 
_—_ TIMES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


Lire’ OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Jomn ForsTEr. 
2 vols. 7s 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liumnrep, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, the DECEMBER DOUBLE NUMBER of 





It conTarns 4 SPLENDID CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH PICTURE (S1zE 24 by 17), ENTITLED 


‘A TIFF,’ from the Painting by Laslett J. Pott, 


“Printed by Messrs. LEIGHTON BROTHERS, Colour Printers to the ‘ Illustrated London News.’ 


A Beautifully Coloured Fashion Plate, 


Showing the New Models of Dress and the Fashionable 
Colours and Materials. 


A Large Diagram Sheet, for cutting out 
various Fuil-sized Garments. 


Seventy-two Pages Letterpress, Profusely 
Illustrated, Music size, of the New Paris Models ; 
New Bonnets ; Costumes ; Jackets ; Modes for Ladies, 
Young and Old; Fashions for Children; Original 
Articles from Paris. 


Spinnings in Town, by the Silkworm. 





Myra’s Answers— 
Latest from Paris. Etiquette, Health, and Personal 
Attention ; Needlework ; Books and Authors ; Music; 
the Cuisine ; Furniture and F urnishing ; Miscellaneous : Hy 

Free Exchange. 
Novelette ‘A Tiff” 
_ By the Author of ‘ Helen’s Dower.’ 
A Superb Design for Braiding the Figaro 
Jacket. 


Full-sized Cut-out Paper Pattern of an 
Elegant Cosaque. 
A ye Coloured Plate of Designs 
for Curtain Borders in Antique Lace. 
Almanac for the Year 1885, 





The whole inclosed in a Coloured Wrapper. PRICE ONE SHILLING, Postrace TuHRexrence. 





Orders should be given AT ONCE. as this number cannot be reprinted. It may be had of any Bookseller in the 
UNITED KINGDOM, or direct from the PUBLISHERS, 


GOUBAUD & SON, 29 & 40 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
9 























NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES, 


THE PRINCESS NOBODY: 


A TALE OF FAIRYLAND. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


After the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in colours by Edmund Evans. 


Post 4to, price 5s. boards. 





BALLADE OF DEDICATION. 


To all you babes at Branxholm Park, 
This book I dedicate ; 

A book for winter evenings dark, 
Too dark to ride or skate. 

I made it up out of my pate, 
And wasted midnight oil, 

Interpreting each cut and plate— 
The works of Dicxy Doyze! 


When weary winter comes, and hark! 
The Teviot roars in ‘ spate’ ; 

When half you fear you'll need the Ark, 
The flood’s so fierce and great ; 

Think of the Prince and of his mate, 
Their triumph and their toil, 

And mark them drawn in all their state— 
The works of Dicky Doyzz! 





Now, if my nonsense hits the mark— 
If Wynnie, Pop, and Kate, 
Deem tales of Fays and Giants stark, 
Not wholly out of date— 
Another time, perchance, I'll prate, 
And keep a merry coil, 
Though ne’er I'll match the drawings great— 
The works of Dicky Doytz! 


ENVOY. 


Girls, may you ne’er know fear nor hate; 
Boys, field like Mr. Royle! 

And, please, don’c say I desecrate 
The works of Dicsy Doriz! 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’S New Books. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 


AINW AUTOBIOGRAPFEHY. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 


CARLYLE’S LIFE IN LONDON 


FROM 1834 TO HIS DEATH IN 1881. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 


NEW BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 


REMINISCENCES 
Chiefly of TOWNS, VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, 
M.A. Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.’ 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. [Zn the press, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8yo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

*,% These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three great religious reformers of India, Rajah 
RAammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and Day4nanda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came 
to study Sanskrit at Oxford, Kenju Kasawara and Buayiu Nanjio; of Colebrooke, Mohl, Bunsen, and Charles 
Kingsley. Extracts from the correspondence between the Author and his friends will be published here for the 
first time. 


MY FRIENDS AND I. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Contents: Lord Richard and I—My Wife and I—Michael and I. 
‘Mr. Sturgis writes with incomparable neatness and dexterity, each phase being turned and polished like a 








piece of mosaic, and he manages most skilfully to impress you with the conviction that he has watched humanity . 


keenly and considered it acutely.—Wonrtpb. 
‘Nothing could be more subtly clever than the conception of this nameless “I,” who is moved to reveal 
himself to the public by means of three detached but sequent sketches,’— GUARDIAN, 


THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
By FREDERICK JAMES LLOYD, F.C.S. Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, 
London. 8vo. price 12s. 
*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s College, London, in which an attempt 


was made to explain, with as little use of technical language as possible, the scientific principles which regulate the 
modern practice of agriculture. ‘ 


FARMS AND FARMING. 
By GEORGE NEVILE, M.A. Author of ‘ Horses and Riding.’ With 13 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

‘Mr. Nevile’s volume, in ‘the first place, is small in size, in the next, it is clearly written and perfectly lucid, 
and in the third it explains without technicality what everybody talks about and very few really understand. 
Such a book as this ought to form part of the library of every scholar. —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 
OUR LITTLE LIFE: 
Essays Consolatory and Domestic, with some others. By the Author of ‘ Recreations of 
a Country Parson’ &. Second Series, crown 8ro. price 3s. 6d. 


ANTINOUS. 
An Historical Romance of the Roman Empire. By GEORGE TAYLOR (Professor 
HAUSRATH). Translated from the German by J. D. M. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
* This story is a powerful one, illustrating the conflict between Heathenism and Christianity in the second 
century.’—INQUIRER. 
*This is in every respect a remarkable production. It is not surprising that it produced a sensation in 
Germany and the continent generally. Historical romances of its class which are really works of art could be 
counted on the fingers.’ —Birish QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CUSTOM and MYTH; Studies of Early Usage and Belief. 
By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow oi Merton College. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 














NEW: BOOK ‘BY: THE AUTHOR >OF ‘VICE VERSA? 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6. 


THE BLACK POODLE 


AND OTHER TALES. 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of VICE VERSA. 


With Frontispiece by G. DU MAURIER, and Initial Letters by the Author. 























CONTENTS. 

| ‘THE BLACK POODLE. AN UNDERGRADUATE'S AUNT. 

| THE STORY OF A SUGAR PRINCE. | THE SIREN. 

THE RETURN OF AGAMEMNON. | THE CURSE OF THE CATAFALQUES. 
THE WRAITH OF BARNJUM. A FAREWELL APPEARANCE, 

A TOY TRAGEDY. ACCOMPANIED ON THE FLUTE. 


i 








© London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Mew Work by Lady. Brassey. 





EDITION DE LUXE: 


One Volume; imperial 8vo. price Tarzz Gunveas AND A: Hane. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, : 


‘THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’: 


Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘SUNBEAM’ in 1888. 
By LADY BRASSEY, 


Author or A VoyaGe in THE ‘Scnpeam,’ &c. 


WITH NEARLY 250 ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED IN THE TEXT, AND EIGHT 
MAPS AND CHARTS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY E. WELLER. 


The whole of the Illustrations and Ornamental Borders to Maps and Charts are designed and 
drawn by R. T. PRITCHETT, 
and engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper. 





MHHE Edition de Luze of this work will consist of 250 
copies only, each:copy being numbered.: These copies 
will be printed on large paper, and will be bound in 
half. vellum, the Illustrations being printed on India paper and 
mounted. The price will be 


THREE GUINEAS AND A HALF. 
Copies can be ordered through all Booksellers; Subscribers’ 


names being registered by the Publishers in the order in which 
they are received. 









*,* Library Edition, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &e. 


that appear in the Edition de Luxe. -8vo. Price ONE GUINEA. 
[Early in December. 











London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. * + @ 


Cheap Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo. 
SEP htpenabicce svoceh dite dets Sadoadi 0 


| Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 
SN caUdvecseesseacssescaees 0 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTH- 
DAY-BOOK : Selected from the Writings 
and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 
11 Views of Hughenden Manor and its Sur- 
roundings. .18mo. cloth gilt ......ss+++. 0 


Lady BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE 
in the ‘SUNBEAM.’ School Prize Edition, 
fep. 8vo. white parchment cloth, gilt edges 0 


The WIT and WISDOM of 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Ear! of Beacons- 
field, collected from his Writings and 
iS) hes. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 0 

Dl tidiioighaseentdoie dogeekesstneks 


‘ WOOD’S COMMON BRITISH 


INSECTS; Beetles, Moths, Butterflies. 
With 130 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, With gilt edges ........sseeeeseees 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME. With 41 Illustrations 
kes. ecassladebaaslawonetases 0 


The WIT and WISDOM of the 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Crown 8vo..... 0 


MYTHS of HELLAS; or, Greek 
Tales. Translated from the German of 
r Witt. By FRANCES YOUNGHUS- 

DE CRUMROUR. 600ccvccccsscedocscocs 0 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTH- 
DAY-BOOK : Selected from the Writings 
and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G, With 2 Portraits and 
11 Views of Hughenden Manor and its Sur- 
roundings. 18mo. French Morocco ...... 


WOOD'S OUT of DOORS; 2Se- 
lection of Original Articles on Practical 
Natural History. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8V0. Cloth ..,ccecececcccccccccsees 


WOOD’S STRANGE DWEL- 
LINGS; a Description of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands.’ With Frontispiece and 60 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8v0. cloth.......scssssesees 0 


SirSAMUEL BAKER’S EIGHT 
YEARS in CEYLON. Woodcuts. Crown 
BVO. ClOtH .occccccccccccccccsscccecccccs 0 


SirSAMUEL BAKER’S RIFLE 


and the HOUND in CEYLON. Woodcuts 
Crown BVO. Cloth ....s.cceceecseeeceseees 0 
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0 46 
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LYRA GERMANICA; Hymns £ 


Translated from the German by Miss C, 
WINKWORTH.. Fep. 8vo. . 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth .... 


Lord MACAULAY’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By his Nephew, The Right 
Hon. G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth ......ccsseeees 0 


SELECTIONS from Lord MA- 
CAULAY’S WRITINGS. Edited, with 
Notes, by his Nephew, The Right Hon. 
GrorGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P, Crown 
GGT Gh ens seeder senceseteiensene «e 0 


SOPOT EH HEHE EEE EEE E EE EEE EEE EE 


‘6 
FROM GRAVE to GAY’: « 
Volume of Selections from the complete 
Poems of H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 
Author of ‘Puck on Pegasus,’ &c. 


POOP TEEO ORE EH EE TE TE HEHEHE HEeeeeeeee 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Cheap Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-morocco, by Rividére ........+seeeees 0 


Lady BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE 
in the ‘SUNBEAM.’ With Map and 65 
Wood Engravings. Cabinet Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges ......cesecers 0 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS 
to REMARKABLE PLACES. With 80 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges .......cseseee 0 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Stu- 
dent’s Edition, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth .......e+ 0 


WOOD'S PETLAND’ RE- 
VISITED. Wlth 4 full-page Illustrations 
and 29 Woodcuts in the Text engraved by 
G. PEARSON from Drawings by Miss Mar- 
GERY MAY. Crow 8V0. ....seccoscccecs 0 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. Translated from the 
German of Professor BECKER by the Rev. 
F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth ...... 0 


CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Grecks. 
Translated from the German of Professor 
Becker by the Rev. F. Mercatre, M.A. 
Post Sv0. Cloth ...ccccccccccccccccccccecs 0 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Cheap Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo. 
tree-calf, by Riviére......sesse0s gocadueas a 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





The ZNEID of VIRGIL. Trans-* * @ 


lated into English Verse by JOHN = 
TON, M.A. Crown 8v0, Cloth .....+se+e06 090 


The POEMS of VIRGIL. Trans- 


lated into English Prose by JoHN CoNING- 
TON, M.A, Crown 8v0, Cloth .ssecesseees 0 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME, With 41 Illustrations 
by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. tree-calf. 

MG TUES 5.03 da vans dcdabse2 ence cedessve 0 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, from Drawings by G. 

Scharf, Fep. 4to. cloth gilt.......esesees 0106 


90 


96 


HARTWIG’S The SEA and its 
LIVING WONDERS. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges.. 


HARTWIG’S TROPICAL 


WORLD. With about 200 ope irae 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges ......ssse08 


HARTWIG’S POLAR WORLD 
a Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. 
Chromoxylographs, Maps and Woodcuts, 
8vo. cloth extra, giltedges..........sse0es 0106 


HARTWIG’S SUBTERRA- 
NEAN WORLD. With Maps and net 
cuts. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges .... 


HARTWIG’S AERIAL 
WORLD; a Popular Account of the Phe- 
nomena and Life of the Atmosphere. Map, 
Cbhromoxylographs, Woodcuts, 8vo. cloth 
extra, giltedges ..... Cocccccoeccoscccces 0106 


WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS; 
a description of every Living Creature men 
tioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to 
theCoral. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. cloth 0 10 6 


WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT 
HANDS; a Description of the Habitation 
of Animals, classed according to their prin- 
ciple of Construction. With about 140 

Vignettes on Wood. Svo. cloth ........ oe 


| WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD; 


‘ 
| a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
‘ 


0106 


.0106 


.0 106 
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Structure, Habits, and Transformations, 
With 700 Weodcuts. 8vo.cloth .......... 0106 


WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME; 
a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. 
With 700 Woodents. 8vo. cloth .......... 0106 





JEAN INGELOW’S POETICAL * * @ 
WORKS. New Edition, reprinted with 
Additional Matter, from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively. 
With 2 Vignettes. 2vols. Fep. 8vo. ....0 12 0 


SELECTIONS from the WRIT- 
INGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by his Nephew, The 
~~ Hon. GrorcE OTTO os 

M.P. Crown 8vo. tree-calf by Riviére . 


Lord MACAULAY’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By his Nephew, The Right 
Hon. GrorGE OrTo TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., tree-calf by 
Boiinissenanes scavatdeseseysubaiencun 0120 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo, tree-caif 
WEED bs wsdundameenen beavivedcedsan 0120 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from the Accession of 
James Il. Student's Edition. 2 vols. crown 
SUN, Sakis sousnddsddsockokounanvend 0120 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. morocco 


with gilt edges by Riviére ...........+e00e 0150 
The NEW TESTAMENT of Our 


LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
illustrated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of 
the Italian School. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 4to. cloth extra ..........se0+0s 1 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
of England. Student’s Edition, 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo, tree calf by Rivitre ....seeees 1 


The NEW TESTAMENT of Our 
LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
illustrated with Engravings on Wood aiter 
Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of 
the Italian School. New and cheaper edit, 
400. MOTOCCO OXtIA .eseeeeeeees eeeeeeces . 2 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 4 Steel 
Plates, Woodcuts,and Maps. 2 vols, square 
crown 8vo. tree-calf extra or calf-antique 


Set MINED sas. acon déises7 ss acaxineseece es 220 
The Earl of BEACONSFIELD’S 


NOVELS. The Hughenden Edition. With 
2 Portraits and 1i Vignettes. 11 Vols. 
Crown BVO... cscccccccccccccscocccce oo ae 


FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Popular 
Edition 12 vols. Crown 8V0........ss+08 2 


Lord MACAULAY’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Cabinet Edition. 16 
vols. Crown 8yo. cloth .......sseee eves 
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THE “s be 


GREAT REMEDY ‘SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOU 
ic Pre! es ag eR agg aah 
le 2 aoe lent © 
LOW SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, GUanbrio tm Albani, velerzing 


and FEVERISH COLDS. Prevents LAMPLOUGH’S 

oo nt RYPHUS, SOARLET 

orm 0 } { 

sa: suceerwaee | PYRETIC. SALINE, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKI ryokan A grag ty 


COMPLAINTS, and various other al- M4 PY “lt Chemists io Se'eaehe Oe I By 
tered CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 4H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, London, E.C. 





Now ready, 16mo, 2s. 64. cloth, gilt edges ; 3s. 6d, roan, gilt edges. 


VOICES FROM FLOWER-LAND: 


ORIGINAL CovPrPritsets. 
By EMILY E. READER. 


A BIRTHDAY-BOOK AND LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Mrs, Reader’s verses are good examples of terse poetical expression.’—QuEEN, 
‘The couplets are neatly turned, and the book is thoroughly well got up. —Lanis’ Pictor: 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


q i ¢, HEAVY ROLLED GOLD SOLID RINGS, 


Make BEAUTIFUL and VALUABLE gifts to a Lady, Gente 
man, or Child ; and in order to secure new customers fo: D toliay 
of our manufacture, we will forward POST-PAI 

address in the United Kingdom, one of our HE ro 
ROLLED GOLD RINGS, either in to ey or BAND. 


AL, SAS Stamps, and 
if you desire we will engrave any. INIT AM) nn TTO, 
=~ thi THOUT 
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of this Magazine. wat Ay same time we 5 your Ring we 
t you a bundle of our Ne iting at and feel sure you 











0 
ng them the BEA AUTIE TP RING you have received from 
RD QUALITY, which we mannfacture from new 
oteD Weecan only make a profit by our FUTURE SALES. 
Reme ea the Ring we wills aa you ill eri be HEA rae ine -C. ANOLLE D GOLD, and this unprecedented offer is only made 
to introduee our Jewell and Catal in Ei, ie By igy ont will find nothing more appropriate to give if you wish to 
make a WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, or SCHR NT, than one of these Suit Rings, w engravi m 
the inside. Our Com mpany is OLD ESTABLISHED a REITA. ABLE menetactarin uring Fins T-CLASS and VALUABLE 
Seerey, from the P ous METALS. We can on y send out a LIMIT’ ER of Rings at price named, and to 
PROTECT Fits OF es, a) roqure Freie w 54 Cun OUT this advertisement and send to us 
that we may know you are entitled to the BENE Under no circumstances will we send more than 








two Rings to any one family, but after you — and - His . = ig fornieh, 18-c. SOLID GOLD RINGS 
at prices given in our Illustrated Catal nging from One to Two wo Guingas ou wish i Ring, send this adver- 
tisement'and Shillings ; if you wis ts, ngs, send this we ry and hix 8 llings. more ti two Rings are 
desired, you —_ 2 = sere To ascertain size Ring you wear, cut a piece of pane se or a it will just meet round 
the or nd se: State bind of Orand (or Binge) wan BAND or HA P, and engraving wished on inside. 
cuT His ADVERTISEMENT send to us before time oxviees. It is safe to send small amounts by the regu)ar 


post, A.. you can send by Money Sntsro or Registered Letter. Ifyou are living in London, or are here at any time, we w: 
pleased to have you call onus. All orders by post sent at once. pet lag 3 ’ si 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., Jewellers, 185 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


It is seldom that such a ba is offered ’/ . 
© « o cae Ta oe ee howe y= Py offered in Jewellery as the above made by H. C. WILKINSON & Co. Our readers 


| £1 ,000:-:.: GIVEN AWAY ! 
of Longman’s Magazine. 
NDON jy AGENCY, 71 HATTON GARDEN, E.C., 
will ry ONE “; L,Y | music size, . vatth anoforte accompaniment, to 


i 
every applicant. and enclose damp fo: ‘or postage, 
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THE GRESHAM 


Sife Assurance Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Incorporated under the Act 7 & 8 Vic., c. 110. Registered under the Act 
25 & 26 Vic., c. 89. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 





W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Esa. | ALFRED H. SMEE, Ese. 
Chairman. EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S. 
H. C. T. BEADNELL, Esa. W. THORNTHWAITE, Ese. 
RICHARD CRAWLEY, Esa. WILLIAM TREGO, Ese. 
J. LYNE HANCOCK, Esa. GEORGE TYLER, Ese. 
Agency Department. 
C. A. RAYNSFORD, Esq.......... Provincial Secretary. 
R. R. NEWSON, Esq. ............ Superintendent for the South of England. 
Pe Ap a eer Superintendent for Wales. 
WILLIAM ELLIOT, Esq.......... Superintendent for Ireland. 
JOHN WRIGHT, Esq. ............ Superintendent for Metropolitan District. 
Branch Offices. 
ENGLAND. 
‘IRMINGHAM— 18 Bennett’s Hill. LIVERPOOL—Gresham Buildings, 99 Dale St. 
RADFORD—Bank Chambers, Bank Street. | MANCHESTER—2 Coper Street. 
pbRIGHTON—4 Pavilion Buildings. NEWCASTLE-— Percy Buildings, Grainger St. 
B RISTOL—1 Broad Quay. NORWICH—Bank Plain. 
HULL—Trinity House Lane. STOCKTON-ON-TEES—Bank Chambers. 
SUNDERLAND—37 Faweett Street. 
WALES. 
CARDIFF—Gresham House, Roath. 
SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW—116 St. Vincent Street. EDINBURGH—97 George Street. 
DUNDEE—74 Commercial Street. ABERDEEN—28 Market Street. 
IRELAND. 


DUBLIN—3 Westmoreland Street. 





Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Scale of Annuities. Loans granted upon Security of 
Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests and Reversions ; also 
to Corporate and other Public Bodies, upon Security of Rates, &c. 





IE Se iinsiniisiicacittaicinnmeninieniiiiitiniiininteatiinimimnteniais £3,351,200 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUNDS... £3,265,000 
PEE SEIN ci civecitnciion socstinsiveittbminnaintibenttiivetinn £664,094 





Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the Society’s Agents 
and Branch _ or to JOSEPH ALLEN, Secretary. 
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CURES 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Backache, 
Swellings, 
Sore Throat, 
Sprains, Sores, 
Scalds, Burns, 
Toothache, &c. 


CONQUERS PAIN. It cures all aches and pains for 

e which an external remedy may be applied. No prepara- 

tion on earth equals it. Throughout America and 

Australia it is pronounced by the people and the press 

a blessing to humanity, and the term ‘ It Conquers Pain’ 

a has become a household saying in millions of homes. 


Sold by Chemists and Druggists in Great Britain at 2s. 6d. 
Directions in eleven languages. Beware of worthless imitations. Parties unable to obtain St. Jacobs Oil of their 
dealer will receive it post-paid by sending 2s. 9d. to 


THE CHARLES A. YOGELER C0., 45 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON. 


Main House: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A. Branches: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA; 
TORONTO, CANADA; SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES; MELBOURNE, VICTORIA ; 
AnD LONDON, ENGLAND. 


TO STOUT PERSON S. 


Persons suffering from pag ea may obtain the Recipe referred to below gratis, by sending 
directed envelope to Mr. F. C. Russert, Woburn Houss, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 


Extracts from ‘ Portsmouth Times,’ &c. 

*We are glad to add to add our testimony as to the value of Mr. Russell’s remedy for corpulency. It has now 
become generally recognised as a valuable and efficacious formula for the cure of this uncomfortable disease, and 
it is satisfactory to know that many thousands have already made use of the prescription proffered gratis by 
Mr. Russell. The great advantage of this successful system is that not only is superfiuous fat ra pidly reduced, 
but Mr. Russell claims that the cure in most cases is a permanent one, and of course, the value of a remedy that 
will effect this is not to be over-estimated, especially as medical men readily admit its thorongh harmlessness. We 
are quite sure that we are doing right in calling our readers’ attention to this matter, and willingly do so.’ 

‘The remedy for obesity introduced by Mr. Russell seems to bea really genuine thing. The satisfactory 
accounts we hear fully justify us in making this statement. Weare glad to take the opportunity of giving it 
further publicity.’ 

* The chief points claimed by Mr. Russell for the remedy he so indefatigably advocates are—firstly, its efficacy ; 
secondly, its perfect harmlessness, being strictly vegetable ; thirdly, a very important consideration indeed—it is 
very palatable, and makes an agreeable and exhilarating drink when diluted with water; and last, but not 
least, the remedy aims at a permanent cure, and not simply at a temporary reduction of fat.’ 


. ROUGH ON RATS.’ —ax Chemists, Grocers, or Oilmen for 


‘Rough on Rats.’ It clears out Rats, Mice, Beetles, Flies, Bed-bugs, Roaches, Ants, 
Insects, Ground-moles, &c. 74d. and 1s. boxes. 


. ROUGH ON CORN San Chemists, Perfumers, or Grocers 


for ‘ Wells’ Rough on Corns.’ Quick, complete, permanent cure for Hard or Soft Corns, 
Warts, Bunions, 74d. and 1s, bottles. 


‘WELLS’ HEALTH RENEWER?—eeestcs: 


remedy on earth for Dyspepsia, Nervous Weakness, Indigestion, Impotence of Mind, 


Limb, or Vital Functions, Mental or Physical Decline. All Chemists, 4s. 6d., or post 
free from 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, London. 
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BEAUTY and the BEAST. 


SARAH WALKER . 
PSYCHICAL ‘RESEARCH’ 
EVEN WITH THIS 


THE LONE GLEN 
ROYAL LOVE 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 





Christmas (umber, 


CONTENTS. 





PAGE 


By ANDREW LANG 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. DOYLE 


TWO ROBBERS: 4 Lecenp By the Author of ‘REATA’ &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE 
i . By BRET HARTE 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. PETTIE, R.A. 


By FABIAN BLAND 
ILLUSTRATED BY MRS ALLINGHAM 


By WALTER BESANT 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. DU MAURIER 


. By E. LENNOX PEEL 


By WILKIE COLLINS 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. GRAHAM, R.S.A. 


ESME von LINDENHEIM 


By the Author of ‘MISS MOLLY,’ ‘DELICIA,’ &. 1 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE, A.R.A. AND 
BIRKET FOSTER 
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FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 


CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





Nots.—Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on being supplied with 
BROWN & POLSON’S. Inferior qualities, asserting fictitious merits, are 
being offered for the sake of extra profit. 
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DRESS FABRICS!! At Great Saving to the Purchaser. 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The ICES TO SUiT ALL 
Febniee of Dress Materials, and Re na = Press Opinions testify to the 
‘arriage paid to any part of the cing iom on all orders over £1 in value. 
Write at once, and mention Longman’s Christmas Number. 


Will, on Post Free of letter or post card, prometty, 

forward, P a Sample ‘Pi RADFORD, 

Patterns, with Prices, eaet oil their 1 LEADING 

Compan: by trading direct = the public, 

fect 
‘antages .ow within the reach of the Public. Send also for Patterns ofthe 

The Century Cashmeres as were exhibited by the B. M. Vs at the Health 

‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


pad ev Le the Winter Sea 
a revolution in the Styles ond ; YORKSHIRE 
Celebrated Pure Heart Calicoes, and Price List of the ‘Century’ Blankets. 
Exhibition are in ever-increasing demand. Be sure and address in full. 
CURE for SKIN io. ae There is opgres uel any eruption but will zigid Sulpholine’ 


external & few days, 
and commence to fade away. mples, redness, b' » roug! vanish as if Oy agios whilst old skin 
comty rooted, ° Sulp aim? rhe attacke, It destroys the animalcul# which cause these unsightly 

irritable affections, produces a clear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Znsures great Bodily Nerve, piontnl d Digestive Strength. It promotes Appetite, dis; piae or and Depression. 
J Bottles, 4 Sold : wuapeeee” Insist on having Pepper's PT oni - 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


soute, used — of blue pill and calomel for the cure of d a. biliousnees, 
an al Cooter of od of mot the ity oy e, dro’ 


wainess, no appetite. ts the liver 
D, very slightly acta on the bowels, giving s sense of health and comfortepeedily. Bottles, 228d. Sold we sll Chemists, 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens or —— _ toa perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying scurf and encouraging gow of new hair yn YS the effect of y washes. Is. 6d. Sold everywhere. 




















50 New Colours for Winter Dresses, 1884-5. 


INDIANA CLOTH 


As Supplied to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A LADY. 
208. per DRESS of 8 YARDS, 44 INCHES WIDE. 


Any Length cut, 3s. 3d. per Yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 











The Queen says:—‘The Indiana Cloth would be 
suitable ween | light-weight, graceful, soft drapery, 
and good colouring are required.’ 

Myrasays :—‘ Indiana Cloth is altogether a charming 
and useful material for walking costumes, and in the 
lighter shades for evening wear.’ 

Mme. Schild’s Journal says:—‘The Indiana Cloth, 
for all dress purposes, is without a rival. The Indiana 


Cloth is of a texture equal to the finest cashmere. is 
very soft and silky to the touch, almost as soft to handle 
as down, and yet is strong and warm, and will wear to 
the last thread.’ 

Le Follet says :—‘ The “Indiana,” whether employed 
alone or in combination with Velveteen, Silk, Satin or 
Surah, will make essentially ladylike and elegant, as 
well as serviceable dresses.’ 
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Beauty and the Beast. 


‘ oy seeds of flowers from isle to isle 


The birds have brought, the winds have blown; 
The faces of our daisies smile 

In meadows of the lands unknown ; 
And tales our fathers told erewhile 

Like flowers through all the world are sown. 


The Lover strange, the Lady’s woe, 

The Prince enchauted and released— 
The tale ‘neath Himalayan snow 

Was chanted by the Vedic priest,! 
And little Kaffir children know 

Their Kaffir Beauty and the Beast. 


And here, for English children, here 

By him who best knew Fairyland, 
Are drawn the gentle Beauty dear 

And (changed by the Enchanter’s wand) 
The Beast, unbending o’er his beer, 

His tail caressed by Beauty’s hand. 


1 Urvasi and Pururavas are the persons in the Vedic version of Beauty and the 
The Kaffir version is in Callaway's Tales from the Amazulu. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


Ah, maidens, mark the moral old : 
From ugliness you need not wince, 
Nor turn a cruel face and cold 
On men who ’re not Apollos, since 
Plain lovers may have hearts of gold, 
The Husband prove the Fairy Prince. 


A. LANG. 























Two Robbers : 


A LEGEND. 


By THE AurHor oF ‘ Reata,’ ‘ BEGGAR My Neicupour,’ &c. &e. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ROBBERS AT HOME. 


HEY had a merry time of it up yonder in the grand old 
mountains. Where the air is purest, where the flowers grow 
brightest, and the pinewoods are most fragrant, had the freebooters 
pitched their camp. No incarcerating walls confined their move- 
ments ; their ceiling was the blue vault of heaven, their perfumes 
the wild thyme and the sweet marjoram, their music the roar of 
the waterfall. 

The mountain-top is the only fit place for a free man to dwell. 
Those who choose to grovel below in the valley, tilling the ground 
at the sweat of their brow, deserve not that name. Whatever be 
their actual wealth, they are but beggars in reality, blind, infa- 
tuated, self-made beggars, who in their inconceivable folly prefer to 
pass their life within dungeon walls, when they might be revelling 
in the golden sunshine aloft. 

And when perchance the wind howled, and the mountain was 
wrapped in clouds, and the forest swayed to and fro with the 
violence of the storm, was there not the mighty cavern to retire 
into, where, around a roaring fire, they pledged each other in 
horns brimming over with fiery spirits, and where amid warlike 
songs and stirring tales the long winter nights seemed short ? 

Many a hair-breadth escape and many a daring exploit 
would there be related of the bold Heino, their captain, and them- 
selves, his merry men; of the raids they had made into the 
valleys and plains below, in search of victuals; for these noble 
beings were sometimes forced to descend to the grovelling world 
they despised, and to carry off the oxen and the corn from their 
baser fellow-creatures, since the produce of the forest was by no 
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means sufficient to satisfy the healthy appetites engendered by 
the aromatic mountain breezes. 

Stories were told of the villages they had set alight, of the 
cellars they had emptied, of the altars they had stripped, and of 
a hundred other such merry pranks they had played. They told 
likewise of the senseless fear of the ignorant peasantry whenever 
Black Heino was mentioned ; how they would sign themselves with 
the cross, and fly, as from the spirit of evil himself. Cowardly fools ! 
Why, they might have known that Black Heino and his band were 
gentlemen, every one of them, to the heart’s core, and that each of 
them would sooner die than do an ill-natured turn to any living 
soul ! 

What if they had sent old Baron Priigelstock to swim in the 
lake with a stone round his neck ? Had he not richly deserved it for 
beating three wives to death in succession? And when they had 
nailed Hunchback. Eisenbuckel, the hard-hearted seneschal of 
Castle Hohenfelz, to the granary door, like a piece of foul carrion 
as he was, were not scores of poor vassals the better for it ? 

As for stealing, that was a thing they never would have 
stooped to do; they only exercised their tights as free men, for 
they knew that the Creator did not cause the earth to send forth 
succulent fruits only for a few pampered individuals; and when 
they relieved a church or monastery of some of its most incon- 
veniently heavy gold ornaments, no sort of disrespect was meant, 
for they wisely judged that masses read in sackcloth robes, and 
held within bare walls, may be as pleasing to heaven as when 
offered in richly embroidered vestments. 

And the old mountain used to re-echo again to its very bowels 
with the laughter caused by such mirthful reminiscences. Oh, these 
were rare good times, merry times, rollicking, frolicking times 
indeed ! 

‘ Say, whither shall we direct our next expedition ?—our larders 
are well-nigh empty,’ was the question mooted one evening in 
early spring, as Black Heino and his bold comrades were assembled 
together over their evening meal. 

They were grouped, in various attitudes of picturesque ease, 
round the usual camp-fire, which had been allowed to sink rather 
low, for the weather was mild, and the air, even up here, was soft 
and balmy. The pearly-grey wood ashes lay undisturbed, save 
when the gentle breath of the evening wind as it swept across the 
mountain fanned them back to an occasional glow. 
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A vista of wooded hills was here unrolled before the eye—a 
surging sea of pine-clad heights, now looming purple in the twi- 
light, and broken here and there by some group of massive boulder 
stones, or by the projecting turret of some distant castle. Down 
in the deep valleys, now wholly in shade, the slender spire of some 
village church sometimes looked out from the flowery orchards 
which surrounded it. 

‘Let us see!’ said Rinaldo, one of the oldest and fiercest- 
looking of the band, rising to his feet and casting a glance at the 
view before him, ‘ we have cleared out Schwanenthal pretty well 
lately, and ’tis but a year since we last pillaged Wolkenstein. 
Poor fellows, it would not be fair were we not to give them time 
to get up their stocks again before paying them another visit. 
There is no use either in trying the fortress of Rothenfels, for the 
cowards are afraid of us, and have the walls well guarded ; neither 
is it worth our while to look in at the Abbey of St. Christopher ; the 
Abbot is a niggardly old man and will assuredly not go to heaven 
when he dies, for I hear that he has not yet replaced the gold 
ornaments we borrowed the year before last. No; we must look 
further this time for the replenishing of our larder. What says 
our chieftain? What say you, brave fellows, to a march across the 
hills to proud Castle Taubenheim? It is many a year since it 
has been disturbed, and ’tis said there are festive preparations on 
foot. At such times warders are apt to be lax, and gates are 
sometimes left open.’ 

‘To Castle Taubenheim,’ said Black Heino reflectively ; ‘ yes, 
the plan is none so bad. Ihave always heard that there be plenty 
of fat oxen and snowy flocks, barrels of wine and sacks of gold, in 
short a goodly harvest for bold hearts and strong arms. Plenty 
golden chains and such furbelows, too, for our sweethearts. Tell 
me, my pretty Sibylla,’ he continued, carelessly stroking the jetty 
curls of a beautiful gipsy girl who reclined at his feet, ‘ what shall 
it be this time? Those proud German dames have no lack of 
such sparkling gear, and methinks a ruby necklace or a pair of 
sparkling earrings would become thee right well. The moon is 
now at the full, and will assist our march; therefore to Castle 
Taubenheim let it be !’ 

The proposition found a ready echo among the followers, and 


‘To Castle Taubenheim! to Castle Taubenheim!’ was echoed all 
around. 
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CHAPTER II. 
KUNO’S BRIDE. 


In the Castle of Taubenheim there were indeed preparations for 
feasting and carousing being made on a large scale. Oxen were 
getting roasted whole ; pigs and peacocks alike were being pressed 
into the service, cheeses larger than millstones stood piled around, 
along with dishes of honeycomb, bunches of sausages, and the 
many other ingredients required for the concoction of the light 
and wholesome menu of a ‘ wassail supper’ of those days. 

And the beverages were being dealt out in like generous 
fashion. Large hogsheads of ale, wine, and mead stood ready 
tapped, and would presently be poured into the long rows of silver 
tankards ranged upon the oaken buffets. 

The great hall had been garnished and swept, and freshly 
strewn with the sweet-scented rushes brought hither in cartloads 
by the vassals; and Dame Kunigunde, the housekeeper, had been 
busy at work for many days past, directing her maidens to dust 
and to sweep, to remove every unsightly cobweb from the heavy 
tapestry hangings, and scour each silver plate and goblet till it 
shone again, and she nodded approvingly at the reflection therein 
of an old woman with a yellow parchment face, and a high starched 
cambric cap. Garlands of spring flowers were being entwined by 
the younger maidens, wherewith to decorate the large painted shield 
with the arms of the Taubenhorst family, a pair of pigeons proper 
on a field azure. 

And all these doings were in honour of Damsel Irmengard, 
the niece of Ritter Stillfried, the lord of the castle, for she was to- 
morrow to complete her sixteenth year. 

And she was worthy of all the trouble they took, for Irmengard 
was the sweetest and fairest maiden for many miles around, and 
there were no lack of gallant gentlemen who would gladly have 
sued for her love, but that it was well known that old Ritter 
Stillfried did not intend that this dainty flower should be trans- 
planted from his garden. He was a prudent man and a wise one, 
old Knight Stillfried, though none of the bravest, and he rightly 
judged that it would be a pity to let such a neat slice of fortune 
go out of the family. Therefore, when his gallant brother 
Herebord, dying of his wounds received in battle, had ‘said to him 
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with his last breath, ‘ Brother Stillfried, be a father to my orphan 
daughter,’ he had, after rapidly reviewing the situation and 
remembering that his own son Kuno was just four years older than 
the little Irmengard, answered— 

‘Brother Herebord, I will; my home shall be her hee 
always.’ 

And now the time had come when this latent wish could be 
fulfilled; the little Irmengard having budded into a beautiful 
maiden, and the boy Kuno into a handsome youth of well-nigh 
twenty years, with the flaxen down just beginning to show on his 
upper lip. 

Though his limbs were straight, and his features regular, yet 
Kuno Taubenhorst did not come up to the chivalrous standard of 
those days, for his hand was delicate as a maiden’s and his face 
over-white for a younker; his fair brow was often drawn together 
in a frown of discontent, and his large blue eyes, just such another 
pair as those of his cousin Irmengard, should not have looked thus 
gloomily into the world. 

Ritter Stillfried had given his son a very careful education. 
He had not cared to let him take part in tournaments and joust- 
ings and other such rough amusements of the age, and when the 
young Kuno had petitioned for leave to hunt the wild boar or 
track the wolf, he would tell his son that these were dangerous 
pastimes, and that there were plenty retainers there to take the 
risks of hunting off his hands, while reading the missal or trans- 
lating the old chronicles was a safer and more profitable occupation. 

For the worthy knight’s own experience was all against the 
handling of weapons. In his own youth he had joined one of the 
crusading expeditions, as every well-born gentleman was expected 
to do, but he came back very soon from the Holy Land on sick 
leave, as he had found that warfare greatly to disagree with his 
constitution. As he enumerated them at great length to the family 
physician, the symptoms of the disease which had befallen him in 
Palestine were strange and distressing exceedingly. How a sudden 
and violent palpitation of heart had seized him at the very first 
sounding of the war-trumpet; how the whizzing noise of each 
Paynim arrow as it passed him through the air caused his knees 
to shake and tremble in an inexplicable manner, and how he had 
swooned away at the sight of the first comrade who had fallen from 
his charger bathed in gore. 

And the learned physician, after musing upon this singular 
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case, had advised the Ritter Stillfried to give up warfare—to take 
a wife, and to restore his constitution with good old ale and 
generous wine, all of which recipes were followed out conscien- 
tiously by the gallant knight; and he rewarded the learned 
physician for his intelligent and able advice with a heavy purseful 
of golden ducats. 

Young Kuno was, therefore, brought up in accordance with 
these ideas. The care of his education had been delegated to Pater 
Nepomuk, the castle chaplain, who had been instructed to stifle 
in the bud any unwholesome hankerings after life-endangering 
pursuits. 

To all outward appearance this system was successful, for, as 
was said before, in his twentieth year Kuno Taubenhorst rather 
resembled a delicate maiden than a spirited youth. His white 
hand had never wielded a cross-bow or a dagger, his foot but 
seldom touched a stirrup. 

Only sometimes, when alone bending over a learned task, some 
latent spark of manhood would stir his sluggish blood, and he 
would cast his pen to the ground and tear the crackling parch- 
ment with feverish fingers, and at such moments his blue eyes 
would shoot angry sparks, and he would grind his white teeth and 
mutter savagely— 

‘Is my life always to be like this, I wonder? Are my hands 
good for nothing but for tracing crooked characters on yon vile 
yellow sheepskin? Are my eyes never to see aught but these 
sad grey walls and the wearisome book-shelves ?’ 

But these outbreaks of rebellious irritation were counter- 
balanced by other moments which were more agreeable, for there 
are two sides to every question ; and often so of late, when the old 
Knight Stillfried, after emptying an extra glass of the potent 
wine which was so necessary for strengthening his constitution, 
would clap his son on the shoulder, and say, winking towards the 
end of the room, where the pretty Irmengard sat bending over 
her embroidery frame— 

‘What say you, Kuno? Your cousin grows apace, and will 
be a fair maiden. A pretty lass and a pretty dowry are not 
things to be despised when they grow to your hand. What 
say you? Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Only at moments like these did it seem to young Kuno that 
life in the old castle need not always be dull and gloomy, and that 
there was one fair reason at all events for making his lot endurable. 
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The maiden herself had not been formally consulted on the 
point, for what well-bred German damsel would ever pronounce 
the words love or marriage until actually standing at the altar? 
But you may be sure that she was no less sharp-sighted than are 
young ladies in our days, and that, as she demurely watched the 
preparations for the morrow’s festivities, she understood right 
well the reason of all this extra pomp and grandeur, and knew 
that her birthday was to be likewise the feast of her betrothal. 





CHAPTER III. 
FINDING THE GOLD. 


Tue castle of Taubenheim stood at the foot of a high granite 
cliff, the summit of which was crowned with straggling pine trees, 
whose stretching branches made horizontal streaks against the 
blue sky above. If the castle warder had not been so engrossed 
in testing the quality of the freshly tapped mead that evening, 
he might have noticed that about sunset there were cther outlines 
to be seen up there besides the black stone pines. 

For Heino and his brave companions were all assembled on the 
heights. They peered down over the cliff, and took note of the 
drawbridges and outside flights of steps, and organised their plan 
of approach accordingly ; then, stretching out their limbs on the 
fine green sward, they lay down to rest, awaiting the hour when it 
would be advisable to descend. 

Midnight had already been tolled out from the castle tower, 
when Black Heino arose and gave his orders. Each man had his 
task assigned to him, A certain number were to overpower the 
male inhabitants and render them helpless. ‘They are no doubt 
all of them more than half intoxicated by this time, so it will be 
an easy matter. You, Hubert and Roland, along with the younger 
lads, will guard the entrance to ensure us against surprise from 
without. There is no need to kill anyone if they give themselves 
up with a good grace, but gag the womankind if they attempt 
any of their cursed shrieking. When we have filled our bags, we 
can then enliven the scene with a little bonfire.’ 

Silently they crept down the cliff, each man letting himself 
drop from ledge to ledge with the agility of a chamois, clutching 
at the stunted brushwood for support, never missing their hold 
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nor slipping a foot, till all stood assembled at the base of the 
rock. Cautiously they stole past the Gothic chapel, whose arched 
windows and mullioned pillars were shining white in the moon- 
light. Some of the robbers peered in through the coloured 
windows at the gilded altar and richly decked shrines within, but 
their chieftain said— 

* No, no, the castle first; we can perform our devotions on our 
way back.’ 

They stepped lightly over the marble tombs where slept many 
generations of the family of Taubenhorst, stalwart knights whose 
stone images thus seen in the moonlight seemed to threaten these 
intruders with their lifeless arms. 

But Heino and his merry men paid no heed to these fossil 
spectres. They were not afraid of living men, far less of dead 
ones. 

Nothing occurred to disturb their well-laid plans. The draw- 
bridge was passed, the walls scaled, and the drunken warders 
speedily disarmed. Most of the guests still carousing in the 
vast banqueting-hall were likewise too far gone to offer any resist- 
ance. Only young Kuno fought like a madman, but after a 
desperate struggle was overpowered and bound fast. One of the 
robbers was about to finish him off with his poniard, when Black 
Heino, catching sight of the smooth-faced, blue-eyed stripling, 
bade him desist. 

‘See, he is but a boy. Let him be securely locked up, but do 
him no injury.’ 

‘I am not a boy.’ And Kuno ground his teeth in helpless 
rage. ‘I am as good a man as any of you fellows, and would 
prove it to you had I but the chance.’ 

‘See, see, a pretty spirit for so young a lad,’ said Heino, 
laughing, as he turned the lock behind him. 

The old Knight Stillfried himself, paralysed by fear, had no— 
need of being bound or locked up, for he trembled so sorely that 
he could not leave his chair. With quavering voice and in falter- 
ing accents he begged for mercy, and himself pointed out the 
place where his gold bags were stowed away. 

‘Good master robber,’ he said to the tall and formidable 
chieftain, who was standing over him in a threatening attitude, ‘I 
pray you deal not harshly with me. Everything you may take, 
and welcome, only spare my life. The gold, it is in the west 
turret yonder, the first staircase to the right. Stay, I will myself 
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show you the way ;’ but his trembling limbs refused to bear him, 
and he sank back helplessly. The poor old knight had not felt so 
ill since he had left the Holy Land. 

‘TI shall find it myself,’ said Heino, with a glance of contempt 
at the shaking Stillfried. ‘But woe to you, old man, if you have 
deceived me! You shall die the death of a dog!’ And he 
turned and went up the vaulted corridor alone, leaving his men 
below intent on refreshing themselves with the good cheer that 
remained on the festive board. 

He went up the staircase as directed, taking the gigantic steps 
two at a time in his hurry to accomplish this part of the night's 
business. A glance through the narrow gullet window at the 
landscape below had shown him that the night was far advanced 
already, and, although the moon was mistress of the sky as yet, he 
knew they must be far on their way ere sunrise with the booty ; 
for who could tell when succour might not arrive from some of the 
neighbouring castles? 

It may have been this very haste which caused the robber 
chieftain to mistake the directions given, or perhaps the old 
knight, in his senile terror, had failed to speak very distinctly. 
Certain it is that Heino turned to the left instead of the right, 
and pursued his way up a second and narrower winding staircase. 
The flight came to an end before a small arched doorway. 

‘Here, then, old Stillfried keeps his gold,’ he said to himself ; 
and he gave a good push to the oaken door, prepared to force it by 
strength had it proved obstinate, but, somewhat to his surprise, it 
yielded to the first touch, and flew back noiselessly. 

Black Heino stood rooted to the threshold, bewildered at the 
treasures which met his sight. 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Yes, there was plenty of gold in here; 
gold such as Heino had never in his life seen before ; gold which 
shone, and glittered, and sparkled in a way which intoxicated him 
with its brilliancy. Gold and silver, silver and gold, the whole 
room was full of them, strewn lavishly about. No wonder that 
Heino stood absorbed in the contemplation of such riches. 

The robber chieftain was generous and open-handed, and was 
not wont to claim the lion’s share for himself. Whatever booty 
was carried off, was divided fairly among his comrades; he had 
even shown himself careless about taking his due, and set no 
store on gold or precious stones. 

But now, for the first time, he had seen a treasure which he 
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would fain have kept all to himself. Not a coin of that glittering 
gold could he bear to see in another man’s hand. 

Hungrily, greedily, avariciously, he now gazed at the treasure 
before him, at the beautiful girl with the golden hair, who lay 
there, sleeping in a frame of silver moonlight. 

She lay thus plunged in the innocent slumber of early youth. 
The noise and turmoil of the robbers’ overfall, the clank of arms, 
and the cries of distress, had not been sufficient to arouse her, or, 
if vaguely overheard, midst her dream, she had taken it forsooth for 
the continuation of that noisy revelry from which she had early 
retired. 

Black Heino had seen many women and beautiful women 
before, and such had not been coy with their favours towards him ; 
yet, as he now stood and gazed at this moonlight vision, he felt as 
if he had never seen a woman ere this. The sleeping maiden 
before him was a revelation of something he had never dreamt of 
till now—a revelation of womanliness, of innocence, of purity. 

That gentle breast which rose and fell so calmly had never 
been agitated by fierce passions ; those rose-leaf lips, half parted in 
slumber, could never have spoken aught but gentle tender words; 
that little hand so dazzling white seemed only fit to gather lilies; 
those eyes, now hidden ‘neath their fringed lids, could only be of 
heaven’s own blue. Those other creatures he had known had 
been but females, this was the first woman he had seen. 

The flowing locks of aureate hair draped her all around as 
with a royal mantle, while one long plait of massive gold hung 
down and trailed on to the polished boards. 

So long it was, and so heavy did it seem, that it was a marvel 
that by its very weight it did not drag down the slender girlish 
figure into the pool of silver moonlight on the floor. 

The spinning-wheel, standing in one corner, had its distaff full 
of argentine flax, and the turtle-dove in its wicker cage had been 
likewise turned to the purest silver. 

Black Heino, holding his breath, trembled at each distant sound 
which reached him up the staircase ; even the silver dove in the 
silver cage filled him with apprehension whenever he fluttered 
in his sleep. What ifthe beautiful maiden were to wake and be 
scared by the sight of the robber before her ? 

A necklace of sparkling gems and the rich girdle she had worn 
at the banquet lay on a neighbouring seat; likewise a pair of 
long white gloves daintily embroidered with fine seed pearls. One 
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of the gloves had slipped on the floor, and was lying in the moon- 
light pool. 

Black Heino had never had such a fitting opportunity of pro- 
viding Sibylla with the ornaments he had promised ; but he never 
thought of Sibylla, and he made one step forward, and bent towards 
the glove lying at his feet. Carefully and reverentially he lifted 
it up, and pressed it to his lips. 

But in stooping his scabbard had touched the oaken boards. 
There was a slight movement on the couch, and the damsel 
opened her blue eyes full upon him, as he stood there holding the 
glove in his hand. 

But the look was not one of terror or abhorrence, such as he had 
been fearing. No, she looked up at him fearlessly, sweetly, con- 
fidingly, and the beautiful lips parted into a ravishing smile. 
Then, slowly, her fringed eyelids dropped down again, and she 
relapsed into slumber with the gentle sigh of a happy child 
resuming a blissful dream. 

Heino could have stood thus for ever, keeping guard over her 
slumbers, but a sound below aroused him from his trance ; heavy 
steps were coming up the staircase, and, closing the chamber door, 
he turned to meet his men, hurrying up in search of him. 

‘Haste thee, haste thee, noble captain, we are discovered ; 
there is a sound of galloping horses in the distance, we must be- 
gone !’ 

‘ Didst thou find the gold?’ was asked by more than one. 

‘Plenty of gold, murmured Black Heino dreamily as they 
were leaving the castle. 

‘Then why leave it behind, noble captain? Why not have 
brought it with thee ?’ 

‘I could not bring it,’ said Black Heino with a heavy sigh. ‘It 
was too well guarded for that ’—guarded by innocence, by purity. 
Such treasures were not for the like of him. 

The men wondered to see their chieftain sigh so bitterly over 
a few sacks of gold, for such was not his wont. 

‘We can return and fetch it another time,’ suggested one of 
the followers, but the robber chieftain with a terrible oath drew 
his poniard, and swore to strike dead on the spot the first man 
who spoke of touching that gold! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONVERSION. 


THE memory of that birthday might whose festivities had been 
thus rudely disturbed lived long among the inhabitants of Castle 
Taubenheim. The guests had all departed in terror and quaking 
to their own homes, to guard against any similar visitation. 

On examining the state of things next morning, the larders 
were found to have been plundered, and the casks had been 
emptied ; the flower garlands and festive hangings were soiled and 
trampled under foot, and the silver flagons were gone, but, strange 
to say, the heavy gold bags had been left undisturbed. 

When the old Knight Stillfried, still trembling with the shock 
received, had been able to ascend the turret staircase, he found to 
his surprise that his treasured ducats were all there intact. 

‘Strange, very strange,’ he muttered to himself, feeling the 
gold between his fingers to make sure that it really was there. 
‘And I told him the way to be sure. I do not feel quite easy in 
my mind, for perhaps he may come back to fetch it. I wish he 
had taken it with him the first time, for another such visit would 
kill me outright.’ 

Young Kuno was all for revenge, and for pursuing the robbers 
into their own den, but the peace-loving knight would not hear 
of any sort of retaliation. 

‘No, no, Kuno! it would not be safe to irritate them further ; 
we must be thankful that it was no worse, and that they have 
spared our lives. It is really kind of them not to have burned 
down the castle to the ground.’ 

Only pretty Irmengard had not been disturbed that night. She 
had slept through the noise of the overfall, and came down next 
morning as blooming and fresh as a May flower with the dew still 
on it, and with a new soft light of happiness shining in her 
beautiful eyes. 

‘ Thank God, my pretty, that you are not ill with the fright,’ 
said old Dame Kunigunde, who had also been her nurse. ‘ And did 
you not hear the clank of arms, my child? nor the blood-thirsty 
shouts of those terrible men ?’ 

‘Nothing of that,’ answered Irmengard. ‘I heard but the 
nightingale singing outside my window; I slept so softly and 
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15 
sweetly as never before in my life, and oh, nurse, I had such a 
beautiful dream !’ 

‘A dream, my pretty one, and what did you dream of?’ 

‘I dreamt that there was someone standing near my couch and 
taking care of me, a tall handsome man.’ 

‘ And with blue eyes and fair hair like your cousin Kuno? "Tis 
but natural for a maiden to dream of her betrothed; there is no 
harm in it.’ 

‘No, he was taller than Kuno.’ 

‘ Love ever magnifies the beloved object,’ said the old woman, 
wisely, ‘and your cousin may yet grow awhile.’ 

‘ And he had black hair, and beautiful dark eyes, that shone 
like two burning coals; and he looked at me so mournfully and so 
wistfully. And, nurse, do you know, I have lost one of my gloves? 
it was the pair with the pearl embroidery on it.’ 

But Dame Kunigunde could not decipher the incomprehen- 
sible dream, and though she searched diligently, high and low, 
for the missing glove with the pearl embroidery, it was not to be 
found. 

And this was not extraordinary, for how could the worthy 
housekeeper have guessed that the dainty gauntlet was at that 
moment, full many a mile away, at the top of the highest 
mountain, lying next to the heart of the robber chieftain? 

Black Heino was sitting moodily beside the camp-fire. _He 
had shown no interest in the division of spoil, and had answered 
not a word, when the dark-eyed Sibylla archly inquired for the 
ruby necklace or the glittering earrings he had promised her. 

And when she had replenished his goblet with sparkling wine, 
and would have sweetened it, moreover, with a kiss from her coral 
lips, he had declined the kiss, but had taken the wine unsweetened. 
And Black Heino had shown his wisdom in so doing, for a kiss is 
only sweet when you value the lips which give it, but good wine is 
good alike in silver or in pewter tankard. 

In the days and weeks that followed, Black Heino remained 
thus gloomy and abstracted. He was no longer the same reckless, 
dare-devil captain, ready for any expedition, and willing to lead 
his men to danger or death. As often as not he let them go on 
their pillaging excursions alone, and when he could evade his com- 
rades’ notice he would steal away, unobserved, in the direction of 
Castle Taubenheim. Concealed under various disguises, he would 
linger whole days round this place, with no other hope than to 
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see, from a distance, a slender figure walking on the terrace, or 
perhaps merely to espy a light burning at a turret window. 

And within the castle likewise things were no longer as they 
used to be. Kuno was yet more peevish and moody than of 
yore. His countenance did not light up, even when sitting by the 
side of his lovely bride. And he would stand on the battle- 
ments for hours together, gazing up wistfully at the mountain 
heights. 

Pretty Irmengard was changed as well; her cheeks had lost 
both colour and roundness, and she would sit whole days idle at 
her spinning-wheel. The day which was to make her Kuno’s wife 
was now approaching, but she went about the preparations for 
her wedding-gear slowly and reluctantly, showing no more interest 
in her dainty garments than if she had been preparing them for 
the cloister walls. 

One day, when visiting the hamlet on some charitable errand, 
she had been accosted by a ragged and dishevelled beggar, who 
asked an alms of her. She had given it readily, as was her wont, 
for she was ever tender-hearted to the poor; but why did she 
start and feel her heart flutter wildly as her eyes met those of the 
suppliant fixed longingly, hungrily upon hers? 

And one evening in midsummer an aged minstrel had come 
to the castle gate, and begged for leave to divert the gentle folk 
with his lays. The leave was granted, and with tottering feet the 
aged harper was conducted to the hall, and seemed all but too 
weak to touch the chords of his instrument. 

His beard was long and white, and his back was bent, but his 
dark eye flashed with the fire of youth, and his voice had a full and 
sonorous sound. He sang of the power of Love, and of how it is 
mighty enough to tame the fury of the wild beast, and to lure it 
from the forest a docile and willing captive. 

And again Irmengard felt strangely moved as she listened, 
and it seemed to her that she had seen that aged minstrel’s face 
before. 

The robbers on the mountain were no longer satisfied with 
their chieftain. They were beginning to get disorganised, and 
different sections and parties were forming among them. They 
did not dare to complain aloud, for they stood in awe of their 
gloomy captain, but they grew discontented and grumbled behind 


his back, for, one and all, they felt the want of an iron hand to 
hold them together as hitherto. 
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It was Heino himself who read these thoughts in their minds, 
and broached the subject one day. 

‘ Brothers,’ he said, ‘ you must choose another leader, for I can 
no longer be with you. The days are past when I loved this life 
above all others. My heart is no longer in the trade, and it has 
been borne in upon me that the life I have been leading is a 
sinful one. I no longer care to deprive innocent men of their 
goods, nor to burn houses and pillage churches. I am tired of 
bloodshed, and the sight of a burning village no longer excites 
me to mirth as formerly. I go from you to give myself up as 
prisoner.’ 

This resolution was received with wondering stupefaction by 
the band. What, bold Black Heino, the bravest of the brave, the 
most intrepid and reckless among them, to give up this life and 
turn saint in the prime of his manhood! He who had so often 
told them that the right of might was the only law to be recog- 
nised by free men, who had hitherto regulated his conduct upon 


The good old rule—the simple plan, 
That those should take who have the power, 
And those should keep who can ! 


Had he now come to prate of sinfulness like a monkish friar? 
Why, their captain must be bewitched, as indeed he had seemed 
ever since their foray to Castle Taubenheim. Yet there was some 
truth in his words, that his heart was no longer in the life he was 
leading. No use to oppose his wish or try to keep him back. 
It might be only a passing fancy, but they knew enough of their 
leader to be aware that he was never to be dissuaded from any 
resolve. Let him go, since go he would. Doubtless he would 
return to them when the evil spell had worn off. 

‘ At least thou wilt drink a parting cup with us for the sake 
of the merry times we have seen and the lusty pranks we have 
played together ?’ 

‘ Be it so, my brothers,’ answered Heino. ‘ We shall drink to- 
gether to the memory of the past. This wine shall be the last 
of the ill-gotten goods I shall ever touch.’ 

And so, after a last wassail feast, in which they pledged each 
other all round, Heino rose to depart without a sigh of regret for 
the life he was leaving. His resolution never faltered as he 
grasped the hand of each comrade ; not even the tears which fell 
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from the black eyes of the beautiful Sibylla had power to touch 
him, for his heart was full of another image as he bent his steps 
once more towards Castle Taubenheim. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE PENITENT ROBBER. 


Op Ritter Stillfried was sitting in his turret room, counting over his 
golden ducats, as he was fond of doing. He loved his money with 
still greater tenderness than before, when he thought of how 
nearly he had been losing it. 

Now he was counting over those yellow ducats which were to 
be the wedding portion of his fair niece, and, as each glittering 
coin passed through his fingers, he congratulated himself anew 
that the pretty shining pieces were not to leave the family to swell 
the money-bag of another man. 

So absorbed was he in his occupation that he heard not an un- 
usual sound at the window behind him, nor marked how first a 
muscular hand appeared grasping the ivy which clothed this side 
of the castle wall, to be speedily followed by a dusky head, and 
how finally the figure of a tall man swung itself over the window- 
sill and stood in the room beside him. 

It was beginning to grow dark, and old Ritter Stillfried did 
not look up till aroused by a touch on his shoulder, and, turning 
his head, he saw himself confronted by a tall dark man, whose sun- 
burnt face and glowing eyes were most unpleasantly familiar. 

Recognition was borne in upon him instantly with the light- 
ning-like rapidity of frenzied terror. It was the robber chieftain 
Black Heino, whose very name sufficed to make him tremble. 

Even his cherished gold was for the moment forgotten. A 
nearer and dearer interest was at stake, and he trembled for his 
life, as he had trembled once before. - 

‘ Good sir, worthy sir,’ he faltered at length, when his parched 
tongue was able to move, ‘spare my life. Iam an old man, and 
it could do you no good. Take all this money, my niece’s fortune, 
take even my own, and welcome; it is yours already, and you 
have doubtless come back to fetch it.’ 

‘I want not your gold, old man,’ said Heino, in his deep bass 
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voice, and he waved it away with a haughty gesture. ‘ Not that 
old ‘ 

‘ ‘It is all I have, I swear by the holy rood; not another coin 

have I got but what is contained in these bags. Take it! Oh, 

take it!’ And with shaking fingers he lifted the heavy coins 

towards his awful visitor. 

‘I want not this gold, I tell you, Sir Knight,’ repeated Heino 
impatiently, 

‘What, then, do you want, brave sir? Not my life? Only 
not my life ?’ he shrieked in his terror. ‘ Consider, good sir, worthy 
sir, Iam but an old man, and my death could profit you nought. 
Take my gold, but spare my life.’ 

‘Fear not, old fool,’ said Black Heino, raising his voice, ‘I 
want neither your money nor your life. You have nothing to fear 
from me. See, I am alone and unarmed.’ 

‘Alone!’ repeated the trembling knight, with a backward 
glance at the window, from whence he had expected to see a train 
of armed men appear. But even one robber alone, whether armed 
or not, was quite bad enough, he thought. 

‘I have come alone,’ went on the robber chieftain calmly, ‘to 
give myself up as your prisoner. I have renounced my comrades 
because I have seen the sinfulness of my pursuits, and have 
resolved to end my days as a devout Christian to efface the 
memory of the harm I have done.’ 

The words were humble, but the tone was hardly so, and even 
these contrite protestations failed to restore confidence to Ritter 
Stillfried’s fluttering heart. He coughed and cleared his throat, 
and twisted himself to and fro on his seat in mortal uneasiness, 
not well knowing which tack to take, and fearing to offend this 
fierce-looking penitent. 

‘ Christian sinfulness. Just so, good sir. At least, that is not 
what I meant to say. Far be it from me to call your trade a 
sinful one.’ 

‘I have come to give up my sinful life,’ repeated Black Heino 
with uncompromising distinctness. ‘And I offer myself as your 
prisoner.’ 

‘Very good, very good, just as you please,’ stammered the old 
knight, not knowing how to choose his words. ‘Then perhaps you 
would like to see the chaplain, Pater Nepomuk. Stay, good sir ; 
do not trouble yourself to move. Shall I fetch him myself?’ 
And, fear lending him momentary strength, he managed to reach 
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the bottom of the staircase, where, after gasping out incoherent 
orders to have the dangerous captive securely locked up, he 
swooned away, exhausted by terror. 

This unexpected capture of the robber chieftain was a source 
of considerable embarrassment to most of the inhabitants of 
Castle Taubenheim. What to do with him was the question which 
perplexed every mind. 

Ritter Stillfried had in a quavering voice directed that the 
heaviest chains and the most massive handcuffs should be pro- 
duced for the benefit of the robber chieftain, but no one felt par- 
ticularly inclined to try the experiment of putting them on, and 
young Kuno waved away the manacles as he said: 

‘Your men once bound my hands for me, but you spared my 
life when they would have killed me, and though you called me a 
boy, I shall suffer no one to lay hands on you now. You are 
welcome to stay in our dull castle if it pleases you to give up your 
merry life up yonder, though I cannot but marvel at your taste.’ 

So the robber was allowed to remain at Castle Taubenheim, 
and was treated as a guest rather than a prisoner. In fact, it was 
Ritter Stillfried himself who became a prisoner in consequence, 
for since the advent of the terrible Black Heino he dared not 
leave his room, and remained there, protected by bolts and bars, 
while the dangerous robber was at liberty to go where he 
pleased. 

On the day after the robber’s arrival, damsel Irmengard, when 
passing down the vaulted passage, suddenly caught sight of Black 
Heino leaning against a pillar. 

She gave a scream, and looked as though she would swoon 
away, but recovered herself as quickly when she was told that the 
terrible freebooter should be sent to the dungeons. 

‘Oh! not to the dungeons,’ she said, with tears of pity standing 
in her sweet eyes. ‘Not on my account; it was only a passing 
faintness :’ but she felt quite well and strong again, she declared, 
strong enough even to sit at the same board with this unwonted 
guest. 

And more than this, the fair Irmengard took a surprising 
interest in the conversion of this reclaimed robber. She would 
spend hours in reading to him from the works of the holy Fathers, 
and it was stranger yet that in this pious occupation her cheek 
should regain its lost bloom and her eye its former brightness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PERVERSION. 


A FEw days before the one fixed for the marriage of Irmengard and 
Kuno, the youthful bridegroom was walking at eventide in one of 
the forest glades. 

He was moodier than usual, and looked more like a man who 
is to be hanged to-morrow than like the accepted suitor of the 
fairest maiden in the country. 

Presently he was accosted by several strange-looking men with 
slouched hats and shrouding mantles, from under which glittering 
weapons peeped out. 

‘Young sir,’ said the foremost of them, ‘ do you belong to the 
castle yonder? Methinks you are a page or such like. Will you 
bear me a message to our comrade, who is a prisoner there ?’ 

‘A message, what is it?’ said Kuno. 

‘ We desire to know whether it is indeed by his own free will 
that he is there detained. He must ere this be weary of such a 
tame existence, and we are sorely in want of someone to guide us as 
before. Strong arms and brave hearts we have no lack of, but what 
we require is a head to direct, anda voice to command us. We start 
before long for a raid against the lowland provinces, but we are 
helpless without Black Heino, our bold captain. Tell him that we 
agree in advance to every condition he chooses to make if he will 
only return to us. Tell us, oh, where does he languish? If he is 
in a dungeon, we shall free him. If he is wearing chains, they 
shall be broken.’ 

‘Methinks he is wearing chains,’ said Kuno thoughtfully. 
‘But they are forged of silken hair, and not of iron links. Look 
rather for yourselves, and judge whether he is likely to return to 
you.’ 

The trampling sound of horses’ hoofs was approaching, and Kuno 
and the group of outlaws stepped aside to screen themselves from 
view while peering out through the leafy branches. 

Presently two figures appeared in sight, riding along the open 
glade, their outlines blended together against the sunset sky. 
The one was a damsel mounted on a milk-white palfrey. Her 
green velvet robe richly embroidered with gold nearly swept the 
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forest floor. The snowy plumes of her drooping hat cast a becom- 
ing shade over her fair brow. Her blue eyes looked up confidingly 
at her tall companion. 

This companion was no other than the robber chieftain, who, 
mounted on a coal-black charger and attired in chevalresque 
costume, looked forsooth as good a gentleman as any in the land; 
for the tailor was in these good old times every whit as mighty a 
sorcerer as he is with us to-day. To look at Black Heino as he 
now reined in his fiery steed, no one would have thought that he 
had been used to setting barns on fire and wringing their owners’ 
necks. 

As the couple rode hard by the place where young Kuno and 
the robbers lay concealed, Black Heino bent down and seized the 
damsel’s little hand. She made no sign of resistance as he pressed 
it long and fervently to his lips. 

‘A woman!’ said Rinaldo in a tone of the deepest dis- 
gust. So it is a woman who keeps him here! Times are 
changed indeed. Our light-hearted captain, who never cared 
for a wench more than a week at a time, to have fallen so low as 
this!’ 

‘If such is the case,’ put in a second robber, ‘then our errand 
is hopeless indeed. Heino is no longer the leader we require. 
We must look for another.’ 

‘He is found already!’ cried the youth impulsively. ‘I am 
your leader.’ 

‘You our leader !’ cried the robbers unanimously with a laugh 
of derision. ‘ Young sir, you are pleased to bandy jokes with us. 
A milk-faced stripling like you! Your silken doublet becomes 
you right bravely no doubt, but it would be rent on our harsh 
briars. Your little hand is tender as yonder maiden’s, and your 
rosy lips are but fit to lisp soft words.’ 

‘My skin may be white,’ cried Kuno in growing excitement. 
‘But my blood is red! though my doublet be silken, a man’s 
heart beats beneath it. My rosy lips will know to command you 
right well, and my little hand to punish whoever dares to 
disobey.’ 

His youthful face aglow with a light almost of inspiration, his 
blue eyes shining like sapphires that have caught fire, young 
Kuno’s impassioned words took his audience by storm. 

They embraced his knees, they kissed his hand, they shouted 
aloud in their enthusiasm, ‘ Long live our youthful leader! We 
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shall follow him to the death!’ And, raising him on their 
shoulders, they bore him away in triumph to their mountain 
fastness, 





CHAPTER VII. 
HEINO’S BRIDE. 


By-anp-By even old Stillfried began to grow accustomed to the 
presence of his singular guest, when he saw how even a weak 
maiden could approach him without danger; so he ventured 
gradually out of his self-imposed prison, though he never felt 
quite safe unless there were the length of the board between him 
and his visitor, and he started nervously whenever Black Heino 
entered the room. 

The search for young Kuno had been given up by this time, 
and it was taken for granted that he must have fallen into 
the river or have been torn to pieces by the wild beasts of the 
forest, as he was reported to have been last seen bending his 
steps in that direction. 

The fair Irmengard bewailed her cousin as a brother and a 
playmate, but she did not wring her hands nor tear her hair, 
as maidens are wont to do when they have lost their lovers, neither 
did she talk of shutting herself up in a convent. 

It was a great blow to the old knight when one day, about six 
months after Kuno’s disappearance, Black Heino came to him and 
said :— 

‘Ritter Stillfried, I have come to ask you to give me the hand 
of your niece in marriage.’ 

What was he todo? Had ever gentleman been in like pre- 
dicament before? Give the hand of his niece, and with it her 
fortune, to this man, a common robber! It was not to be thought 
of! But, on the other hand, how dare he refuse ? The enamoured 
suitor would assuredly burn down the castle and cut all their 
throats if balked in his desire! And the most singular point of 
the matter was that the maiden herself made no objection to the 
arrangement, but with becoming blushes modestly confessed that 
her heart had long been given to the robber chieftain, and that 
she would never be another man’s wife. 

‘But she was to have been Kuno’s wife,’ sighed the old 
knight, helplessly, for it cost him a pang to relinquish his long- 
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cherished plan; but Heino reminded him that Kuno was very 
probably dead, in which case he did not require a wife, or else he 
had gone off of his own free will, and by so doing had naturally 
forfeited his claim to the fair Irmengard. 

All these arguments bewildered the old knight exceedingly, 
and confused his notion of right and wrong. Hitherto he had 
always believed that robbers and gentlemen were two separate 
classes of beings who could never be confused, but now the line of 
demarcation appeared less distinct. After weighing the matter 
from almost every possible point of view, the balance was finally 
turned in Black Heino’s favour when it occurred to old Stillfried 
that after all it might be the safest expedient for himself to have 
a robber for a nephew-in-law ; it might secure him against other 
outlaws, and act as a sort of life and fire insurance policy. 

So the family chapel at Castle Taubenheim became witness of 
a sight never seen there before. How a damsel of the noble 
house of Taubenhorst was united to a robber, and the old stone 
knights on the marble tombs did not start up to forbid the banns, 
nor did the wine in the silver tankards turn to blood as a hundred 
and fifty guests rose to empty them to the health of the fair bride 
and the gallant bridegroom. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 


TWELVE years had passed away. The good Knight Stillfried had 
ere this been gathered to his fathers, and had gone to join the 
bevy of stone knights in the castle chapel. His last years had 
been spent in peaceful quiet, for since the marriage of his niece 
with Black Heino no robber had dared to molest the inhabitants 
of Castle Taubenheim. 

And this was not because the country had grown any the more 
peaceable, for the race of robbers had by no means died out, and 
the band of freebooters which infested the mountains was yet 
more terrible than of yore. 

The White Dove was the name by which the present chieftain 
of the band was known. No one could tell exactly why he was 
thus called; perhaps it came from his flaxen locks and light blue 
eyes, which contrasted strangely with the ferocity of his disposi- 
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tion. In feats of daring and in reckless bloodshed the White 
Dove far surpassed Black Heino, his predecessor. Under his 
sway the expeditions of the robber band had assumed wider 
dimensions than ever. Not a fortress was so well guarded but 
they managed to approach it; no wall so high but they scaled 
it with impunity. Every village, every castle had had to pay its 
tribute to the terrible band of outlaws; Castle Taubenheim 
alone was spared. A heavy sum had been placed on the head of 
the White Dove, but as yet his capture had not been effected. 

Black Heino was now the lord of Castle Taubenheim, and he 
ruled it right nobly by the side of his beautiful wife, surrounded 
by a numerous progeny of well-grown sons and lovely daughters. 

Ritter Heino he was now called, and no one ever thought of 
questioning his title, for riches and prosperity are always sufficient 
to convince the world of their owner’s nobility. The former ap- 
pellation of Black Heino, as well as the Ritter’s ancient profession, 
was never alluded to in polite society. 

On a winter’s evening Ritter Heino was sitting in the great 
hall near a roaring fire, whose dancing flames lit up the vaulted 
roof. His beautiful wife, the very picture of a German chiételaine 
in her dark velvet robes and fretted silver girdle, was seated at 
her spinning-wheel, and three or four of her golden-haired children 
were grouped around her, when this peaceable domestic circle was 
disturbed by a tumult outside. 

The large wolf-hounds in the courtyard had given the alarm, 
and mingled with their deep bay came other sounds, the clank of 
arms, and the shouting of men’s voices. 

The door was thrown open, and a crowd of retainers burst into 
the room all speaking at a time, and pressing round some object 
in their midst. 

‘We have got him! We have captured him at last! The 
robber chieftain, the terrible White Dove, who has burnt down fifty 
villages and has caused the blood of hundreds to flow;’ and all 
pointed triumphantly to the tall figure in their centre. 

The robber chieftain, who now stood bound before Ritter Heino, 
was a tall sinewy man of about thirty years of age. Without being 
exactly of what is called athletic build, there was a suggestion of 
latent strength and of singular resisting power about his iron 
muscles. Hishair, which fell like a lion’s mane on his shoulders, was 
bleached almost as fair as lint ; and the same sunshine which had 
stolen the colour from his locks had given to his face a bronze-like 
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hue, save at the places where his hair had been pushed aside in 
the struggle, and there his skin showed milky white, as white as 
the lily hand of yonder lady. The lips, though delicately curved, 
bore an expression of haughty command, and his light blue eyes, 
in their wide open gaze, had something of the fierce glare of a 
wild beast at bay. 

‘So you are the notorious robber chieftain,’ began Ritter Heino, 
addressing his captive. ‘And you are probably aware that a price 
of five hundred thalers has been placed on your head ?’ 

‘I am aware,’ said the White Dove with a disdainful smile. 

Something in the voice caused Dame Irmengard to look up 
quickly from her spinning-wheel, and something in the look made 
Ritter Heino seize a flaming piece of firewood and hold it straight 
in the prisoner’s face. 

‘Good God! Can it be possible?’ he muttered, letting the 
firebrand sink by his side. 

Dame Irmengard gazed long and curiously at the captive free- 
booter. Was this indeed the man to whom she had once been 
betrothed? Could this be the Kuno whom she remembered as a 
downy, white-faced youth, and who had chiefly failed to touch 
her heart because his face had seemed to her but a repetition of her 
own? He had not always that eagle glance, nor that imperious 
curve of the mouth. She only remembered him as a pretty, but 
gloomy and peevish boy. 

‘Ah, if he had always looked thus,’ thought Irmengard, ‘I 
should not have shrunk from becoming his wife.’ 

With instinctive comparison she had glanced at her husband, 
as he stood facing the robber in the firelight glow. The twelve 
years that had elapsed had been less favourable to the ci-devant 
robber than to his successor. Easy life and good cheer had given 
to his figure a premature redundancy, and to his face a rubicund 
hue which considerably modified his romantic appearance. 

The robber, meanwhile, was gazing at the beautiful chatelaine 
and at the bevy of fair-haired children around her, then at the 
warm chimney corner and the well-cushioned seat from which the 
knight had just risen. 

‘My chair, and my wife,’ he muttered to himself. ‘And my 
children, too, those would have been! Was I wise, indeed, 
in giving up all that ?’ 

Three sighs re-echoed in the vaulted hall, as each of them 
thought of what might have been; for our foolish, wayward 
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human nature ever makes us prize the most the things we no 
longer have. 

The dangerous robber chieftain was confined in the castle’s 
deepest dungeon, and secured with heavy bolts and bars. Never- 
theless, when morning came the prison was found to be empty, to 
the great wonder of the gaolers. 

How this had come about, perhaps no one but Ritter Heino 
himself could have told, for no eye had seen how he had crept 
down the dungeon staircase at midnight, nor how he had loosened 
the crossbars, and withdrawn the heavy wooden bolts. 

Some hurried phrases, too, he had exchanged with his prisoner 
as he set him at liberty :— 

‘You are going back to the old cavern in the mountains,’ he 
had said, with something like regret in his voice—‘to the old 
cavern, with its crystal ceiling and its shadowy niches. You will 
sleep again on a bed of wild thyme, and be lulled to rest by the 
voice of the mountain torrent! I never can sleep as well 
now-a-days in my large clumsy bedstead, with the heavy damask 
coverlet. Tell me if the old companions are still alive, and 
give my greetings to Rinaldo and to Wendolin.’ 

‘Rinaldo was captured three years ago, and was drawn and 
quartered, more’s the pity,’ answered the chieftain. ‘And Wen- 
dolin is still alive, but he lost his right eye and both his ears in 
some of our skirmishes.’ 

‘And the dark Sibylla,’ pursued the knight, sentimentally. 
‘Is she there still? What glorious black eyes she had, by my troth !’ 

‘Sibylla has grown coarse and hard-featured,’ said the robber. 
‘She cannot be compared to your wife, my fair cousin Irmengard.’ 

A warm hand-clasp was exchanged between the two, and then 
the White Dove stepped out into the dark winter night. 

The robber, who had been a nobleman, went back to his free- 
booting companions on the mountain heights, and the nobleman, 
who had been a robber, returned to his canopied bedstead and his 
handsome wife. 

And if any one should ask for the moral of this short but 
truthful history, let him take his choice of the following three :— 

‘ That forbidden fruit are ever the sweetest.’ 

‘ That one good turn deserves another.’ 

‘And that, although society be divided into robbers and re- 
spectable citizens, it is not always an easy matter to make out 
which are which.’ 


2—2 
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Sarah Walker. 


T was very hot. Not a breath of air was stirring throughout the 
western wing of the Greyport Hotel, and the usual feverish 
life of its four hundred inmates had succumbed to the weather. 
The great verandah was deserted ; the corridors were desolated: no 
footfall echoed in the passages, the lazy rustle of a wandering skirt, 
or a passing sigh that was half a pant, seemed to intensify the 
heated silence. An intoxicated bee, disgracefully unsteady in 
wing and leg, who had been holding an inebriated conversation 
with himself in the corner of my window pane, had gone to sleep 
at last and was snoring. The errant prince might have entered 
the slumberous halls unchallenged, and walked into any of the 
darkened rooms whose open doors gaped for more air, without 
awakening the veriest Greyport flirt with his salutation. At times 
a drowsy voice, a lazily interjected sentence, an incoherent protest, 
a long-drawn phrase of saccharine tenuity suddenly broken off with 
a gasp, came vaguely to the ear as if indicating a half-suspended, 
half-articulated existence somewhere, but not definite enough to 
indicate conversation. In the midst of this, there was the sudden 
crying of a child. 

I looked up from my work. Through the camera of my 
jealously guarded window, I could catch a glimpse of the vivid, 
quivering blue of the sky, the glittering intensity of the ocean, 
the long motionless leaves of the horse-chestnut in the road—all 
utterly inconsistent with anything as active as this lamentation. 
I stepped to the open door and into the silent hall. 

Apparently the noise had attracted the equal attention of my 
neighbours. A vague chorus of ‘Sarah Walker’ in querulous re- 
cognition, of ‘OQ Lord! that child again!’ in hopeless protest, 
rose faintly from the different rooms. As the lamentations seemed 
to approach nearer, the visitors’ doors were successively shut, 
swift footsteps hurried along the hall; past my open door came a 
momentary vision of a heated nursemaid carrying a tumultuous 
chaos of frilled skirts, flying sash, rebellious slippers, and tossing 
curls; there was a moment's rallying struggle before the room nearly 
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opposite mine, and then a door opened and shut upon the vision. 
It was Sarah Walker ! 

Everybody knew her; few had ever seen more of her than this 
passing vision. In the great hall, in the dining-room, in the vast 
parlours, in the garden, in the avenue, on the beach, a sound of 
lamentation had always been followed by this same brief apparition. 
Was there a sudden pause among the dancers and a subjugation 
of the loudest bassoons in the early evening ‘ hop,’ the explana- 
tion was given in the words ‘Sarah Walker.’ Was there a wild 
confusion among the morning bathers on the sands, people 
whispered ‘Sarah Walker.’ A panic among the waiters at dinner, 
an interruption in the Sunday sacred concert, a disorganisation of 
the after-dinner promenade on the verandah, was instantly referred 
to Sarah Walker. Nor were her efforts confined entirely to public 
life. In cozy corners and darkened recesses, bearded lips withheld 
the amorous declaration to mutter ‘Sarah Walker’ between their 
clenched teeth ; coy and bashful tongues found speech at last in 
the rapid formulation of ‘Sarah Walker.’ Nobody ever thought 
of abbreviating her full name. The two people in the hotel, 
otherwise individualised, but known only as ‘Sarah Walker’s father’ 
and ‘ Sarah Walker’s mother,’ and never as Mr. and Mrs. Walker, 
addressed her only as ‘Sarah Walker ;’ two animals that were 
occasionally a part of this passing pageant were known as ‘ Sarah 
Walker’s dog’ and ‘Sarah Walker’s cat,’ and later it was my proud 
privilege to sink my own individuality under the title of ‘that 
friend of Sarah Walker’s.’ 

It must not be supposed that she had attained this baleful 
eminence without some active criticism. Every parent in the 
Greyport Hotel had held his or her theory of the particular defects 
of Sarah Walker’s education ; every virgin and bachelor had openly 
expressed views of the peculiar discipline that was necessary to her 
subjugation. It may be roughly estimated that she would have 
spent the entire nine years of her active life in a dark cupboard 
on an exclusive diet of bread and water, had this discipline ob- 
tained, while on the other hand, had the educational theories of the 
parental assembly prevailed, she would have ere this shone an 
etherealised essence in the angelic host. In either event she 
would have ‘ ceased from troubling,’ which was the general Grey- 
port idea of higher education. A paper read before our Literary 
Society on ‘Sarah Walker and other infantile diseases,’ was re- 
ferred to in the catalogue as ‘Walker, Sarah, Prevention and 
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Cure,’ while the usual burlesque legislation of our summer season 
culminated in the Act entitled ‘ An Act to amend an Act entitled 
an Act for the abatement of Sarah Walker.’ As she was hereafter 
exclusively to be fed ‘on the provisions of this Act,’ some idea of 
its general tone may be gathered. It was a singular fact in this 
point of her history that her natural progenitors not only offered 
no resistance to the doubtful celebrity of their offspring, but, by 
hopelessly accepting the situation, to some extent posed as Sarah 
Walker’s victims. Mr. and Mrs. Walker were known to be rich, 
respectable, and indulgent to their only child. They themselves 
had been evolved from a previous generation of promiscuously 
acquired wealth into the repose of inherited property, but it was 
currently accepted that Sarah had ‘cast back’ and reincarnated 
some waif on the deck of an emigrant ship at the beginning of the 
century. 

Such was the child separated from me by this portentous his- 
tory, a narrow passage, and a closed nursery door. Presently, how- 
ever, the door was partly opened again as if to admit the air. The 
crying had ceased, but in its place the monotonous Voice of Con- 
science, for the moment personated by Sarah Walker’s nursemaid, 
kept alive a drowsy recollection of Sarah Walker’s transgressions. 

‘You see,’ said the Voice, ‘what a dreadful thing it is for a 
little girl to go on as youdo. I am astonished at you, Sarah Walker. 
So is everybody; so is the good ladies next door; so is the kind 
gentleman opposite; so is all! Where you expect to go to, Evin 
only knows! How you expect to be forgiven, saints alone can tell! 
But so it is always, and yet you keep it up. And wouldn’t you 
like it different, Sarah Walker? Wouldn’t you like to have every- 
body love you? Wouldn’t you like them good ladies next door 
and that nice gentleman opposite, all to kinder rise up and say “ O 
what a dear good little girl Sarah Walker is!”’ The interpolatior 
of a smacking sound of lips, as if in unctuous anticipation of 
Sarah Walker’s virtue, here ensued—‘“ O, what a dear, good, sw-e-et, 
lovely little girl Sarah Walker is!”’ 

There was a dead silence. It may have been fancy, but I 
thought that some of the doors in the passage creaked softly as if 
in listening expectation. Then the silence was broken by a sigh. 
Had Sarah Walker ingloriously succumbed? Rash and impotent 
conclusion ! 

‘I don’t,’ said Sarah Walker’s voice, slowly rising until it broke 
on the crest of a mountainous sob, ‘ I—don’t—want—’em—to— 
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love me. I—don’t want—’em—to say—what a—dear—good—. 
little girl—Sarah Walker is!’ She caught her breath. ‘I— 
want—’em—to say—what a naughty—bad—dirty—horrid—filthy 
—little girl Sarah Walker is—so Ido. There!’ 

The doors slammed all along the passages. The dreadful 
issue was joined. I softly crossed the hall and looked into Sarah 
Walker’s room. 

The light from a half-opened shutter fell full upon her rebel- 
lious little figure. She had stiffened herself in a large easy-chair 
into the attitude in which she had been evidently deposited there 
by the nurse whose torn-off apron she still held rigidly in one hand. 
Her shapely legs stood out before her, jointless and inflexible to the 
point of her tiny shoes—a pose copied with pathetic fidelity by 
the French doll at her feet. The attitude must have been dread- 
fully uncomfortable, and maintained only as being replete with 
some vague insults to the person who had put her down, as well 
as exhibiting a wild indecorum of silken stocking. A mystified 
kitten—Sarah Walker’s inseparable—was held as rigidly under one 
arm with equal dumb aggressiveness. Following the stiff line of 
her half-recumbent figure, her head suddenly appeared perpendicu- 
larly erect—yet the only mobile part of her body. A dazzling 
sunburst of silky hair, the colour of burnished copper, partly hid 
her neck and shoulders and the back of the chair. Her eyes were 
a darker shade of the same colour—the orbits appearing deeper and 
larger from the rubbing in of habitual tears from long wet lashes. 
Nothing so far seemed inconsistent with her infelix reputation, but 
strange to say her other features were marked by delicacy and re- 
finement, and her mouth—that sorely exercised and justly dreaded 
member—was small and pretty, albeit slightly dropped at the 
corners. 

The immediate effect of my intrusion was limited solely to the 
nursemaid. Swooping suddenly upon Sarah Walker’s too evident 
déshabillé, she made two or three attempts to pluck her into pro- 
priety, but the child recognising the cause as well as the effect 
looked askance at me and only stiffened herself the more. ‘ Sarah 
Walker, I’m shocked.’ 

‘It ain’t his room anyway,’ said Sarah, eyeing me malevolently. 
‘ What’s he doing here ?’ 

There was so much truth in this that I involuntarily drew back 
abashed. The nursemaid ejaculated ‘Sarah!’ and lifted her eyes 
in hopeless protest. 
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‘ And he needn’t come seeing you,’ continued Sarah, lazily rub- 
bing the back of her head against the chair; ‘my papa don’t 
allow it. He warned you "bout the other gentleman, you know.’ 

‘Sarah Walker !’ 

I felt it was necessary to say something. ‘ Don’t you want to 
come with me and look at the sea?’ I said with utter feebleness of 
invention. To my surprise, instead of actively assaulting me 
Sarah Walker got up, shook her hair over her shoulders, and took 
my hand. 

‘With your hair in that state ?’ almost screamed the domestic. 
But Sarah Walker had already pulled me into the hall. What 
particularly offensive form of opposition to authority was implied 
in this prompt assent to my proposal I could only darkly guess. 
For myself I knew I must appear to her a weak impostor. What 
would there possibly be in the sea to interest Sarah Walker? For 
the moment I prayed for a waterspout, a shipwreck, a whale, or 
any marine miracle to astound her and redeem my character. I 
walked guiltily down the hall, holding her hand bashfully in mine. 
I noticed that her breast began to heave convulsively ; if she cried 
I knew I should mingle my tears with hers. We reached the 
verandah in gloomy silence. As I expected, the sea lay before us 
glittering in the sun—vacant, staring, flat, and hopelessly and un- 
questionably uninteresting. 

‘I knew it all along,’ said Sarah Walker, turning down the 
corners of her mouth ; ‘ there never was anything to see. I know 
why you got me to come here. You want to tell me if I’m a good 
girl you’ll take me to sail some day. You want to say if I’m bad 
the sea will swallow me up. That’s all you want, you horrid thing 
you!’ 

‘Hush!’ I said, pointing to the corner of the verandah. 

A desperate idea of escape had just seized me. Bolt upright 
in the recess of a window sat a nursemaid who had succumbed to 
sleep equally with her helpless charge in the perambulator beside 
her. I instantly recognised the infant—a popular organism known 
as ‘ Baby Buckly ’—the prodigy of the Greyport Hotel, the pet of 
its enthusiastic womanhood. Fat and featureless, pink and pin- 
cushiony, it was borrowed by gushing maidenhood, exchanged by 
idiotic maternity, and had grown unctuous and tumefacient under 
the kisses and embraces of half the hotel. Even in its present 
repose it looked moist and shiny from indiscriminate and promis- 
cuous osculation. 
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‘ Let’s borrow Baby Buckly,’ I said recklessly. 

Sarah Walker at once stopped crying. I don’t know how she 
did it, but the cessation was instantaneous, as if she had turned off 
a tap somewhere. 

‘ And put it in Mr. Peters’ bed!’ I continued. 

Peters being notoriously a grim bachelor, the bare suggestion 
bristled with outrage. Sarah Walker’s eyes sparkled. 

‘You don’t mean it !—go ’way!—’ she said with affected coy- 
ness. 

‘But Ido! Come.’ 

We extracted it noiselessly together—that is, Sarah Walker 
did, with deft womanliness—carried it darkly along the hall to 
No. 27, and deposited it in Peters’ bed, where it lay like a freshly 
opened oyster. We then returned hand in hand to my room, where 
we looked out of the window on the sea. It was observable that 
there was no lack of interest in Sarah Walker now. 

Before five minutes had elapsed some one breathlessly passed 
the open door while we were still engaged in marine observation. 
This was followed by return footsteps and a succession of swiftly 
rustling garments, until the majority of the women in our wing 
had apparently passed our room, and we saw an irregular stream of 
nursemaids and mothers converging towards the hotel out of 
the grateful shadow of arbours, trees, and marquees. In fact we 
were still engaged in observation when Sarah Walker’s nurse came 
to fetch her away and to inform her that ‘by rights’ Baby 
Buckly’s nurse and Mr. Peters should both be made to leave the 
hotel that very night. Sarah Walker permitted herself to be led 
off with dry but expressive eyes. That evening she did not cry, 
but, on being taken into the usual custody for disturbance, was 
found to be purple with suppressed laughter. 

This was the beginning of my intimacy with Sarah Walker. 
But while it was evident that whatever influence I obtained over 
her was due to my being particeps criminis, I think it was ac- 
cepted that a regular abduction of infants might become in time 
monotonous if not dangerous. So she was satisfied with the 
knowledge that I could not now, without the most glaring hypo- 
crisy, obtrude a moral superiority upon her. I do not think she 
would have turned State evidence and accused me, but I was by no 
means assured of her disinterested regard. She contented herself, 
for a few days afterwards, with meeting me privately and myste- 
riously communicating unctuous reminiscences of our joint crime, 
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without suggesting a repetition. Her intimacy with me did not 
seem to interfere with her general relations to her own species in 
the other children in the hotel. Perhaps I should have said before 
that her popularity with them was by no means prejudiced by her 
infelix reputation. But while she was secretly admired by all, she 
had few professed followers and no regular associates. Whether 
the few whom she selected for that baleful pre-eminence were 
either torn from her by horrified guardians, or came to grief through 
her dangerous counsels, or whether she really did not care for them, 
I could not say. Their elevation was brief, their retirement un- 
regretted... It was however permitted me, through felicitous 
circumstances, to become acquainted with the probable explanation 
of her unsociability. 

The very hot weather culminated one afternoon in a dead faint 
of earth and sea and sky. An Alpine cloudland of snow that had 
mocked the upturned eyes of Greyport for hours, began to darken 
under the folding shadow of a black and velvety wing. The atmo- 
sphere seemed to thicken as the gloom increased; the lazy dust 
thrown up by hurrying feet that sought a refuge, hung almost 
motionless in the air. Suddenly it was blown tothe four quarters 
in one fierce gust that as quickly dispersed the loungers drooping 
in shade and cover. For a few seconds the long avenue was lost 
in flying clouds of dust, and then was left bare of life or motion. 
Raindrops in huge stars and rosettes appeared noiselessly and 
magically upon the side-walks—gouts of moisture apparently 
dropped from mid-air. And then the ominous hush returned. 

A mile away along the rocks, I turned for shelter into a cavern- 
ous passage of the overhanging cliff, where I could still watch the 
coming storm upon the sea. A murmur of voices presently 
attracted my attention. I then observed that the passage ended 
jn a kind of open grotto, where I could dimly discern the little 
figures of several children who, separated from their nurses in 
the sudden onset of the storm, had taken refuge there. As the 
gloom deepened they became silent again, until the stillness was 
broken by a familiar voice. There was no mistaking it.—It was 
Sarah Walker’s. But it was not lifted in lamentation, it was raised 
only as if resuming a suspended narrative. 

‘Her name,’ said Sarah Walker gloomily, ‘ was Kribbles. She 
was the only child—of—of orphaned parentage, and fair to see, 
but she was bad, and God did not love her. And one day she was 
separated from her nurse on a desert island like to this, And then 
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came a hidgeous thunderstorm. And a great big thunderbolt came 
galumping afterher. And it ketched her and rolled all over her— 
so! and then it came back and ketched her and rolled her over—so! 
And when they came to pick her up there was not so much as that 
left of her. All burnt up!’ 

‘Wasn’t there just a little bit of her shoe?’ suggested a 
cautious auditor. 

‘Not a bit,’ said Sarah Walker firmly. All the other children 
echoed ‘ Not a bit,’ indignantly, in evident gratification at the com- 
pleteness of Kribbles’ catastrophe. At this moment the surround- 
ing darkness was suddenly filled with a burst of blue celestial fire ; 
the heavy inky sea beyond, the black-edged mourning horizon, the 
gleaming sands, each nook and corner of the dripping cave, with 
the frightened faces of the huddled group of children, started into 
vivid life for an instant, and then fell back with a deafening crash 
into the darkness. 

There was a slight sound of whimpering. Sarah Walker 
apparently pounced upon the culprit, for it ceased. 

‘ Sniffling ’tracts ’lectricity,’ she said sententiously. 

‘But you thaid it wath Dod!’ lisped a casuist of seven. 

‘It’s all the same,’ said Sarah sharply, ‘and so’s asking ques- 
tions.’ 

This obscure statement was however apparently understood, for 
the casuist lapsed into silent security. ‘ Lots of things ’tracts it,’ 
continued Sarah Walker. ‘ Gold and silver, and metals and knives 
and rings.’ 

‘And pennies ?’ 

‘ And pennies most of all! Kribbles was that vain, she used 
to wear jewelry and fly in the face of Providence.’ 

‘ But you thaid : 

‘Will you ?—There! you hear that?’ There was another 
blinding flash and a bounding roll of thunder along the shore. 
‘I wonder you didn’t ketch it. You would—only I’m here.’ 

All was quiet again, but from certain indications it was evident 
that a collection of those dangerous articles that had proved fatal 
to the unhappy Kribbles, was being taken up. I could hear the 
¢link of coins and jingle of ornaments. That Sarah herself was 
the custodian was presently shown. ‘But won’t the lightning 
come to you now?’ asked a timid voice. 

‘No,’ said Sarah, promptly, ‘ cause I ain’t afraid! Look!’ 

A frightened protest from the children here ensued, but the. 
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next instant she appeared at the entrance of the grotto and ran 
down the rocks towards the sea. Skipping from boulder to boulder 
she reached the furthest projection of the ledge, now partly sub- 
merged by the rising surf, and then turned half triumphantly, half 
defiantly, towards the grotto. The weird phosphorescence of the 
storm lit up the resolute little figure standing there, gorgeously 
bedecked with the chains, rings, and shiny trinkets of her com- 
panions. With a tiny hand raised in mock defiance of the 
elements she seemed to lean confidingly against the panting 
breast of the gale, with fluttering skirt and flying tresses. Then 
the vault behind her cracked with three jagged burning fissures, a 
weird flame leaped upon the sand, there was a cry of terror from 
the grotto, echoed by a scream of nurses on the cliff, a deluge of 
rain, a terrific onset from the gale—and—Sarah Walker was gone ? 
Nothing of the kind! When I reached the ledge, after a severe 
struggle with the storm, I found Sarah on the leeward side, 
drenched but delighted. I held her tightly, while we waited for 
a lull to regain the cliff, and took advantage of the sympathetic 
situation. 

‘But you know you were frightened, Sarah,’ I whispered; * you 
thought of what happened to pocr Kribbles.’ 

‘Do you know who Kribbles was?’ she asked confidentially. 

‘No.’ 

‘ Well,’ she whispered, * I made Kribbles up. And the hidgeous 
storm and thunderbolt—and the burning! All out of my own 
head.’ 

The only immediate effect of this escapade was apparently to pre- 
cipitate and bring into notoriety the growing affection of an obscure 
lover of Sarah Walker’s, hitherto unsuspected. He was a mild 
inoffensive boy of twelve known as ‘ Warts,’ solely from an in- 
ordinate exhibition of these youthful excrescences. On the day 
of Sarah Walker’s adventure his passion culminated in a sudden 
and illogical attack upon Sarah’s nurse and parents while they 
were bewailing her conduct, and in assaulting them with his feet 
and hands. Whether he associated them in some vague way 
with the cause of her momentary peril, or whether he only wished 
to impress her with the touching flattery of a general imitation of 
her style, I cannot say. For his love-making was peculiar. A day 
or two afterwards he came to my open door and remained for some 
moments bashfully looking at me. The next day I found him 
standing by my chair in the piazza with an embarrassed air and in 
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utter inability to explain his conduct. At the end of a 1apid walk 
on the sand one morning, I was startled by the sound of hurried 
breath, and looking around, discovered the staggering Warts quite 
exhausted by endeavouring to keep up with me on his short legs. 
At last the daily recurrence of his haunting presence forced a 
dreadful suspicion upon me. Warts was courting me for Sarah 
Walker! Yet it was impossible to actually connect her with these 
mute attentions. ‘You want me to give them to Sarah Walker,’ 
I said cheerfully one afternoon, as he laid upon my desk some 
peculiarly uninviting crustacea which looked not unlike a few 
detached excrescences from his own hands. He shook his head 
decidedly. ‘I understand,’ I continued, confidently; ‘ you want 
me to keep them for her.’ ‘No,’ said Warts, doggedly. ‘Then 
you only want me to tell her how nice they are?’ The idea was ap- 
parently so shamelessly true that he blushed himself hastily into the 
passage—and ceased any future contribution. Naturally still more 
ineffective was the slightest attempt to bring his devotion into the 
physical presence of Sarah Walker. The most ingenious schemes 
to lure him into my room while she was there failed utterly. Yet 
he must have at one time basked in her baleful presence. ‘ Do 
you like Warts?’ I asked her oneday bluntly. ‘ Yes,’ said Sarah 
Walker with cheerful directness, ‘ ain’t he got a lot of em ?—though 
he used to have more. But,’ she added reflectively, ‘do you know 
the little Ilsey boy?’ I was compelled to admit my ignorance. 
‘Well!’ she said with a reminiscent sigh of satisfaction, ‘ he’s got 
only two toes on his left foot—showed ’em to me. And he was 
born so.’ Need it be said that in these few words I read the 
dismal sequel of Warts’ unfortunate attachment? His accidental 
eccentricity was no longer attractive. What were his evanescent 
accretions, subject to improvement or removal, beside the heredi- 
tary and settled malformations of his rival ? 

Once only, in this brief summer episode, did Sarah Walker 
attract the impulsive and general sympathy of Greyport. It is 
only just to her consistency to say it was through no fault of hers, 
unless a characteristic exposure which brought on a chill and 
diphtheria could be called her own act. Howbeit, towards the 
close of the season, when a sudden suggestion of the coming 
autumn had crept, one knew not. how, into the heart of a perfect 
day ; when even a return of the summer warmth had a suspicion 
of hectic ; on one of these days Sarah Walker was missed with the 
bees and the butterflies. For two days her voice had not been heard 
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in hall or corridor, nor had the sunshine of her French marigold 
head lit up her familiar places. The two days were days of relief, 
yet mitigated with a certain uneasy apprehension of the return of 
Sarah Walker, or—more alarming thought!—the Sarah Walker 
element in a more appalling form. So strong was this impression 
that an unhappy infant who unwittingly broke this interval with 
his maiden outcry was nearly lynched. ‘ We’re not going to stand 
that from you, you know,’ was the crystallised sentiment of a 
brutal bachelor. In fact, it began to be admitted that Greyport 
had been accustomed to Sarah Walker’s ways. In the midst of 
this, it was suddenly whispered that Sarah Walker was lying 
dangerously ill and was not expected to live. 

Then occurred one of those strange revulsions of human 
sentiment which at first seem to point the dawning of a millennium 
of poetic justice, but which in this case ended in merely stirring 
the languid pulses of society into a hectic fever, and in making 
sympathy for Sarah Walker an insincere and exaggerated fashion. 
Morning and afternoon visits to her apartment with extravagant 
offerings were de rigueur, bulletins were issued three times a day, 
an allusion to her condition was the recognised preliminary to all 
conversation ; advice, suggestions, and petitions to restore the bale- 
ful existence flowed readily from the same facile invention that 
had once proposed its banishment; until one afternoon the 
shadow had drawn so close that even Folly withheld its careless 
feet before it, and laid down its feeble tinkling bells and gaudy 
cap tremblingly on the threshold. But the sequel must be told 
in more vivid words than mine. 

‘ Whin I saw that angel lyin’ there,’ said Sarah Walker’s nurse, 
*as white, if ye plaze, as if the whole blessed blood of her body 
had gone to make up the beautiful glory of her hair; speechless as 
she was, I thought I saw a sort of longin’ in her eyes. 

‘“Ts it anythin’ you'll be wantin’, Sarah darlint,” sez her 
mother with a thremblin’ voice, “afore its lavin’ us ye are? Is 
it the ministher yer askin’ for, love ?” sez she. 

‘ And Sarah looked at me, and if it was the ‘ast words I spake, 
her lips moved and she whispered “ Scotty.” 

**¢ Wirra ! wirra!” sez the mother, “it’s wanderin’ she is, the 
darlin’ ;” for Scotty, don’t ye see, was the grand bar-keeper of the 
hotel. 


‘Savin’ yer presence, ma’am,” sez I, “and the child’s here, 
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ez is half a saint already, it’s thruth she’s spakin’—it’s Scotty she 
wants.” And with that my angel blinks wid her black eyes “ yes.” 

‘« Bring him,” says the docthor, “ at once.” 

‘ And they bring him in wid all the mustachios and moighty 
fine curls of him, and his diamonds, rings, and pins all a-glisten- 
ing just like his eyes when he set ’em on that suffering saint. 

‘Ts it anythin’ you’re wantin’, Sarah dear?” sez he, thryin’ to 
spake firm. And Sarah looks at him,and then looks at a tumbler 
on the table. 

‘Ts it a bit of a cocktail, the likes of the one I made for ye 
last Sunday unbeknownst ? ” sez he, looking round mortal afraid of 
the parents, And Sarah Walker’s eyes said, “It is.” Then the 
ministher groaned, but the docthor jumps to his feet. 

‘« Bring it,” sez he, “ and howld your jaw, an ye ’s a Christian 
sowl.” And he brought it. An’ afther the first sip, the child lifts 
herself up on one arm, and sez, with a swate smile and a toss of 
the glass: 

‘*T looks towards you, Scotty,” sez she. 

*“T observes you and bows, miss,” sez he, makin’ as if he was 
dhrinkin’ wid her. 

‘“ Here’s another nail in yer coffin, old man,” sez she, winkin’, 

‘“ And here’s the hair all off your head, miss,” sez he quite 
aisily, tossin’ back the joke betwixt ’em. 

‘ And with that she dhrinks it off, and lies down and goes to 
sleep like a lamb, and wakes up wid de rosy dawn in her cheeks, 
and the morthal seekness gone for ever.’ 


* * * * * ~ * 


Thus Sarah Walker recovered. Whether the fact were essential 
to the moral conveyed in these pages, I leave the reader to judge. 

I was leaning on the terrace of the Kronprinzen-Hof at Roland- 
seck one hot summer afternoon, lazily watching the groups of 
tourists strolling along the road that ran between the Hof and 
the Rhine. There was certainly little in the place or its atmo- 
sphere to recall the Greyport episode of twenty years before, when 
I was suddenly startled by hearing the name of ‘ Sarah Walker.’ 

In the road below me were three figures, a lady, a gentleman, 
and a little girlk As the latter turned towards the lady who 
addressed her, I recognised the unmistakable copper-coloured 
tresses, trim figure, delicate complexion, and refined features of the 
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friend of my youth! I seized my hat, but by the time I had 
reached the road, they had disappeared. 

The utter impossibility of its being Sarah Walker herself, and 
the glaring fact that the very coincidence of name would be incon- 
sistent with any conventional descent from the original Sarah, I 
admit confused me. But I examined the book of the ‘ Kronprinzen- 
Hof’ and the other hotels, and questioned my portier. There 
was no ‘Mees’ nor ‘Madame Walkiere’ extant in Rolandseck. 
Yet might not Monsieur have heard incorrectly? The Czara 
Walka was evidently Russian, and Rolandseck was a resort for 
Russian princes. But pardon! Did Monsieur really mean the 
young demoiselle now approaching? Ah! that was a different affair. 
She was the daughter of the Italian Prince and Princess Monte 
Castello staying here. The lady with her was not the Princess, 
but a foreign friend. The gentleman was the Prince. Would he 
present Monsieur’s card ? 

They were entering the hotel. The Prince was a little inoffen- 
sive-looking man, the lady an evident countrywoman of my own, 
and the child—was, yet was not, Sarah! There was the face, the 
outline, the figure—but the life, the verve, the audacity, was want- 
ing! I could contain myself no longer. 

‘Pardon an inquisitive compatriot, madam,’ I said; ‘but I 
heard you a few moments ago address this young lady by the 
name of a very dear young friend, whom I knew twenty years ago 
—Sarah Walker. Am I right?’ 

The Prince stopped and gazed at us both with evident affright ; 
then suddenly recognising in my freedom some wild American 
indecorum, doubtless provoked by the presence of another of my 
species, which he really was not expected to countenance, retreated 
behind the portier. The circumstance by no means increased the 
good-will of the lady as she replied somewhat haughtily : 

‘The Principessina is named Sarah Walker after her mother’s 
maiden name.’ 

‘Then this is Sarah Walker’s daughter!’ I said joyfully. 

‘She is the daughter of the Prince and Princess of Monte 
Castello,’ corrected the lady frigidly. 

‘I had the pleasure of knowing her mother very well.’ I 
stopped and blushed. Did I really know Sarah Walker very well ? 
And would Sarah Walker know me now? Or would it not be very 
like her to go back on me? There was certainly anything but 
promise in the feeble-minded, vacuous copy of Sarah before me. 
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I was yet hesitating, when the Prince, who had possibly received 
some quieting assurance from the portier, himself stepped forward, 
stammered that the Princess would, without doubt, be charmed to 
receive me later, and skipped upstairs, leaving the impression on 
my mind that he contemplated ordering his bill at once. There 
was no excuse for further prolonging the interview. ‘Say good-bye 
to the strange gentleman, Sarah,’ suggested Sarah’s companion 
stiffly. I looked at the child in the wild hope of recognising some 
prompt resistance to the suggestion that would have identified her 
with the lost Sarah of my youth—but in vain. ‘Good-bye, sir,’ 
said the affected little creature, dropping a mechanical curtsey. 
‘Thank you very much for remembering my mother.’ ‘ Good-bye, 
Sarah!’ It was indeed Good-bye for ever. 

For on my way to my room I came suddenly upon the Prince 
in a recess of the upper hall addressing somebody through an open 
door with a querulous protest, whose wild extravagance of state- 
ment was grotesquely balanced by its utter feeble timidity of 
manner. ‘ It is,’ said the Prince, ‘ indeed a grave affair. We have 
here hundreds of socialists, emissaries from lawless countries and 
impossible places, who travel thousands of miles to fall upon our 
hearts and embrace us. Theyestablish an espionage over us, they 
haunt our walks in incredible numbers, they hang in droves upon 
our footsteps, Heaven alone saves us from a public osculation at 
any moment! They openly allege that they have dandled us on 
their knees at recent periods, washed and dressed us, and would do 
so still, Our happiness, our security. , 

‘ Don’t be a fool, Prince. Do shut up!’ 

The Prince collapsed and shrank away, and I hurried past the 
open door. A tall, magnificent-looking woman was standing before 
a glass, arranging her heavy red hair. The face, which had been 
impatiently turned towards the door, had changed again to profile 
with a frown still visible on the bent brow. Our eyes met as 
I passed. The next moment the door slammed, and I had seen 
the last of Sarah Walker. 





Bret Harte. 
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é ELL, Wilde, I’m glad to see you back again. I’m sorry 

I can’t introduce you to my wife just now, but she is out, 
and won’t be back very much before dinner, I expect. She left 
apologies and all that sort of thing for you, though.’ 

It was my most intimate friend and old school-fellow Barry 
who spoke, as he stood with his back to his drawing-room fire, and 
I reclined almost at his feet in the easiest of easy chairs. I had 
only returned to England three days before, after more than two 
years of Eastern wanderings, during which the only news I had 
had of Barry had been a vague announcement of his approaching 
marriage. On my arrival I had promptly obtained from the Arts 
Club his address at ‘ passionate Brompton,’ and as soon as I had 
a moment to spare I went to see him, only giving him notice of 
my intentions in a note posted the night before. 

My friend was an amateur photographer of the most enthusi- 
astic type, and I knew him too well not to be aware that a quarter 
of an hour would not pass without his hobby’s coming into the 
conversation somehow or other. After five or ten minutes’ incon- 
sequential chatter it came. 

‘You would like a before-dinner cigar,’ he said. ‘My wife 
doesn’t allow them here—says they spoil the curtains. Come up 
into my study, and I'll show you some of my work. I have not 
done much lately, but I worked hard before I was married, 
and I think some of the Derbyshire scenes are really worth 
looking at.’ 

The room into which I followed him needs no description. 
One room full of photographs is uncommonly like another. Cigars 
lighted, there followed ten minutes or so of the boredom of looking 
at photographs of rocks, glens, and waterfalls; interesting to 
the taker, no doubt, but utterly without attraction to anyone 
else. With an immense pile of cardboard still before me I 
determined to break the tyranny at any price, or at least 
change the form of infliction. 

‘By the way,’ I said, ‘the instantaneous process was becoming 
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fashionable when I left England. Have you done anything in 
that way ?’ 

Alas! He had. 

‘Oh! yes,’ he answered cheerfully, dragging down a huge album 
from a shelf; ‘all these were done by the new process. Look at 
them.’ 

I pushed the pile of scenery away. I had got rid of that, at 
any rate, and I took the huge book upon my knees with about as 
lively a sense of relief as that with which a convict turns from the 
sober occupation of oakum-picking to the lighter frivolity of the 
treadmill. 

Now, I thought, for trains in motion without wheels, horses 
galloping with fifty legs apiece, and swans on the Thames with 
half a dozen necks each. 

I opened it at the first page. 

‘By Jove!’ If this was the sort of thing my friend had been 
instantaneously photographing—by all means, plenty of it! 

The first picture in the book was a portrait. A head. A 
woman’s head, and nothing more. Though a little indistinct and 
blurred in outline, there was definiteness enough in the photograph 
to make manifest a beauty such as might have inspired the 
delicate pencil of a Leighton in his most ideal mood. It was a 
face which, had it been exhibited in a gallery of ‘Types of Beauty,’ 
would have represented my views on the subject with perfect 
accuracy, and I venture to think would have been awarded the 
palm (or the golden apple, isn’t it?) by nine-tenths of my fellow- 
men. The expression of the face was one of sadness, but only 
the sadness of a passing thought, not a deep-seated sorrow ; such 
an expression as might shade the face of an angel on a temporary 
visit to our earth, and which would pass away with the first stroke 
of the wings in its flight homewards. These criticisms, I may 
remark, are of course the result of subsequent reflections. My 
only feeling at the moment was one of pure admiration. 

‘What a beautiful face!’ I said; ‘but was it taken at a 
spiritualist séance, that you had to use the instantaneous process 
for it?’ 

Barry looked particularly pleased. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ you’re rather happy in your guess. It was 
something very like it; but that is an enlarged photo. The 
original is on the next page.’ 

I turned the page. 
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‘By Jove!’ again, this time with much greater surprise. 

This was a smaller picture—rather larger than what they call, 
I think, cabinet size. It was the picture of a grave. The head 
and only stone was a large cross, not high, but thick and broad, 
very roughly hewn, and resting upon a ponderous pedestal, also of 
stone, but nearly covered with creepers. Right across the cross, 
and hiding the inscription from a casual glance, clung a wild 
rose, which also covered the mound of the grave itself. Close 
behind it, forming a background of darkness, grew a yew-tree, 
whose dense foliage seemed to fall round the cross like a curtain, 
and throw it into bolder relief. But what caught the eye first 
was none of these things—though I have mentioned them first— 
but a face that looked at you from over one of the arms of the 
cross. The face I have just attempted to describe. The body 
must have been hidden by the cross and the creepers. The face 
alone was visible, and in the deep shade thrown by the tree the 
effect was startling and ghostly in the extreme. 

‘Why,’ I said, ‘ what a grisly sort of place for a lady to choose 
for a “sitting”! or was it really a spirit, for which your instanta- 
neous process was a bit too quick ?’ 

‘ There is nothing “ grisly ” in a woman’s grave,’ replied Barry, 
a little stiffly; ‘but,’ he added, more in his usual tone, ‘ that 
was an accidental portrait—at least, I suppose most people 
would call it so—though I am inclined to believe in special pro- 
vidences.’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ I said, ‘just so—a sort of “sweet little cherub” to 
keep watch over poor amateur photographers, and bring beautiful 
young ladies into the focus of their cameras!’ 

‘No! but seriously, I think the story of that picture would 
nterest you, and I intended telling it you in any case. Shall I 
have time before ’ (looking at the little clock on the mantel- 
shelf), ‘Oh, yes! plenty, I think.’ 

‘I am all attention,’ I said; ‘ but one question first. Is there 
anything supernatural about it? Is this face that of a denizen 
of churchyards or of drawing-rooms.’ 

‘Wait and hear,’ he said, and keeping the picture on my 
knee, I settled down in my chair, and my friend began. 

‘About two years ago, I was taking an intense interest in 
Saxon churches, about which my friend Norton (you know him) 
was intending to bring out a book—an édition de luxe, with 
photographic illustrations. I had nothing particular to do, and 
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he gave me a list of churches he wanted taken in the Midlands; 
and so I devoted one June to the pleasant task. 

‘TI had been pretty busy knocking about in Worcestershire for 
a fortnight, when I saw that the next job on my list was a porch 
and two windows of the church of Bringley, quite a small town in 
the next county. Consulting the train arrangements, I found I 
should have to spend at least five hours at the place, though my 
work there would not take much more than half an hour, and my 
next halting-place was sixty miles off. However, I thought it 
would not do to miss it, as the name was marked on my list with 
a star, which meant important, and the next morning I packed 
traps, and left by the first train. It did not take me long to 
finish the porch and windows, the only pieces of Saxon work that 
had escaped the destructive hands of time and the “ Restoration 
Society.” Then I had nothing to do for three or four hours; so 
I cast about for any picturesque graves that might be worth 
amusing oneself with. The graves in Bringley are singularly 
uninteresting, and I was just about shaking the dust off my feet, 
when, right in a corner of the churchyard, and quite by itself, I 
saw the cross and beautiful cedar that make up that picture. I 
walked over and arranged my camera, put on one of the dry 
plates, and finished the whole business in three minutes.’ 

‘But what about the young lady—or young spirit?’ I struck 
in. Didn’t it take more than three minutes to arrange that piece 
of grouping ?’ 

‘Well, wait a minute,’ was the answer given, rather impa- 
tiently. 

‘The whole story centres round that same young spirit. The 
mystery has only just begun. When I took the photo, I saw no 
face near the grave and heard no sound, and believed most firmly 
that I was the only human being (above ground) in the place. 
Subsequent investigations strengthened this idea up to the point 
of certainty, as you will hear. Of course you know that the new 
process is much simpler and less troublesome than the old. The 
impression is taken literally enstantly, and then there is no more 
bother until you develop the plate, which may be days afterwards, 
or even weeks if you like. Jam extremely sorry to have to bother 
you with all these technical details, but in this case they are 


necessary.’ 
‘Oh! don’t mention it,’ I said. ‘I always did love amateur 


photography.’ 
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‘ Yes, I know,’ he went on. ‘All the plates I was doing for 
Norman’s book I developed as soon as possible, but those I took for 
my own amusement I let bide until I had spare time on my hands. 
Of course that picture was one of them, and I did not touch it 
until I again got back to my studio at Hampstead. Now, please 
to get yourself into a proper state of mind, or you won’t appreciate 
what I am going to tell you. That you will hardly do in any case, 
though, as you have only seen the picture as it is now. J had, or 
believed I had, photographed it as it is not. Judge then, if you 
can, of my overwhelming wonderment, my immense surprise, 
when I developed the plate, to find that face, which I think you 
have been good enough to admire, looking at me from over the 
cross.’ 

‘The most natural explanation——.,’ I began. 

‘Yes,’ he interrupted, ‘I know all about that. You are a 
philosopher, I am only an artist, and my first feeling was not a 
demand for explanation—natural otherwise—but one of simple 
admiration. Ridiculous as it may seem to you, great traveller and 
physicist, I—to put the matter shortly—fell in love with my 
lady of the tombs there and then, and held the picture in my 
hands in a rapture, for I don’t know how long, before Iso much as 
thought of explanations. Even when I did think, though, the 
“natural explanation,” as you call it, was not so easy to arrive at. 
This grave was some distance from the others, and stood quite 
alone, having no tree or shrub near it but the yew. I had con- 
templated it for some time before deciding to take it, and I was 
quite certain that no one approached it during that time. Of 
course, when I focussed the scene I necessarily had my eyes on it, 
and it was absolutely impossible that I should have missed seeing 
‘a face—her face above all—had it been there. Now, spiritualist 
as I am, and dreamer as you think me, I always seek a “ natural 
explanation ” of any apparent mystery first, and I decided on doing 
so in this case. Had I not been honestly in love with the vision, 
I should have simply kept the portrait as a subject for pleasant 
speculations when I had nothing better to do; but I was in love, 
yes, really in love, and I made up my mind to solve this mystery 
without delay.’ 

‘And you discovered that it was the wife of the curate?’ I 
said. 

‘ No, I didn’t,’ was the reply, ‘and you had better have another 
cigar, Wilde; it will keep you from making futile interruptions. 
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I could not leave town for two or three days, and during that time 
I enlarged the head into that picture which you saw first, and 
when I went to Bringley I took both pictures with me. I got 
down there too late to attempt anything that night, and though 
I turned the subject over in my mind all the way down, and con- 
tinued to do so till I fell asleep, I could not arrive at any very 
definite conclusion as to where to begin. It would hardly do to 
go about showing my portrait to everyone I met, and asking if they 
knew who it was. Such a course was calculated to give rise to 
unpleasant speculations as to one’s sanity ; and, on the other hand, 
I did not feel much inclined to settle down in the place for an in- 
definite period, and go in for staring in the faces of all the young 
ladies for miles round, in the hope of meeting the subject of my 
dreams. The next morning I did what I suppose anyone else 
would have done under the circumstances—I went straight to the 
churchyard, and to the grave itself. All was as silent and soli- 
tary as upon the last occasion. I went close to the cross, and, 
putting aside the wild rose, I read : 

“‘ Sacred to the memory of Beatrice Lasalle, who died Oct. 18, 
1862, aged 21 years. ‘ Until the dawn.’” 

‘Now it was impossible for me, think of the matter how I 
might, to get rid of the idea that it was no mere chance that had 
brought the lady of my picture to this grave, and I felt absolutely 
certain that could I discover the whereabouts of the relations of 
the dead woman, I should not be far off another look into the eyes 
of the living one. I went back to the inn and at once asked the 
landlord if anyone of the name of Lasalle lived in the neighbour- 
hood. : No, he had never heard the name. How long had he lived 
in the town? About ten years. How long had the parson of the 


place held the living? Only about four years. The last man had- 


been an old bachelor, and had held the post for forty years. Oh! 
well, who was the oldest inhabitant, where did he live, and was he 
in his dotage or capable of answering questions? Mine host did 
not “rightly know” which was the oldest inhabitant, but he knew 
an old one, and that was not a “ he” but a “ she,” who lived about 
a mile off, and could answer questions but could not hear them, 
being stone deaf. Encouraging, wasn’t it? However, I meant 
to try all I knew; so I got this lady’s address, and presently reached 
the cottage of the ancient dame who was supposed to know all 
about everybody, and whose name was Suggidge. It was a well- 
built, substantial little house, with a garden much better than 
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most of those I had passed. A good-looking woman of about forty 
came out of the door to meet me as I unlatched the garden gate. 
Surely this was not the afflicted female? It wasn’t. 

‘What might I want ? 

‘To see Mrs. Suggidge. Had I the pleasure of speaking to her ? 

‘ Yes—young Mrs. Suggidge. Old Mrs. Suggidge was indoors. 

‘Ah! it was old Mrs. Suggidge I wanted to see, to ask her a few 
questions about a family that once lived near. 

“Oh, then it was all right; there was nothing mother liked 
better than answering questions, if she could be got to hear them, 
but that was an event which seldom happened, it seemed. I was 
shown into a nice comfortable little room, in which the object of 
my search sat busily knitting. The daughter having introduced 
me and my business to her in a voice strikingly like the shriek of 
a railway engine, she said she should be happy to tell me anything 
she could about anybody. Grateful for this extreme amiability, 
I collected all my energies, and imitating, as nearly as I could, 
but still feebly, the timbre and pitch of the daughter’s voice, asked 
her if she knew if a family named Lasalle had ever lived there- 
abouts. The effort was a failure. She knew no one named 
Russell nearer than Bilston town, and he was a butcher who beat 
his wife. 

‘Feeling sure that I could never excel, or even equal, my first 
supreme endeavour, I asked the younger woman if her mother-in- 
law could read. 

‘Yes, but she was always hurt if questions were written, as she 
did not like to be thought hard of hearing—was even offended if 

he thought folks shouted at her. 

‘Oh! for heaven’s sake, then, tell her I have a sore thibat, 
and cannot speak above a whisper, and do you act as mouthpiece 
for me,” I said. 

‘ Mrs. Suggidge, junior, was not a fanatic in the cause of “ Abso- 
lute Truth,” and promptly did as I wished. A temporary check 
was even then put upon the investigation by the mother’s com- 
miseration of my misfortune, and her recommendation of several 
dozen infallible remedies. The question was put and heard at 
last, however, and the answer came. 

‘Yes, she knew whom I meant. Twenty or more years ago a 
newly-married gentleman and lady of that name had bought a 
house and grounds close by. She herself had even lived in the 
house several times when upper servants had suddenly left. 
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‘Had they many relations? None that she knew of. At least, 
Mr. Lasalle may have had some; but she had heard Mrs. Lasalle 
say she had not a soul related to her. They had only been here 
about two years when the lady died in giving birth to a son, and 
was buried in the churchyard in a grave that stood by itself. The 
gentleman left the neighbourhood at once, taking the infant with 
him, and she had never heard of them again. Even the house 
itself had practically ceased to exist, haviny been altogether 
altered by its present occupier and owner. 

‘Tam free to admit that this was a “ facer”! This was all then ! 
The whole affair had begun at a: grave, and, it seemed, had made 
this circle only to end there. But I remembered my picture. At 
least I could set my mind at rest as to whether that face was the 
face of a woman, or, as I had sometimes half believed, of a spirit. 

‘I asked the old lady some questions about one or two names 
which I had noticed in the churchyard, and I believe she told me 
a good deal of their family history. When I thought her mind 
and memory were far enough from this dead Beatrice to make 
possible recognition not quite a matter of immediate associa- 
tion, I took that face from its case, and, holding it out to her, 
said : 

‘Did you ever know anyone at all like this ?” 

‘She gave a little start. ‘ Ah! yes,” she said, “ it’s poor dear 
Mrs. Lasalle her very self!” 

‘This was a tremendous piece of evidence in favour of my 
hitherto vaguely defined spiritual hypothesis, but I did not depart 
from the usual course of investigation. I belong to the Society 
for Psychical Research, you know, and our method is strictly 
scientific.’ 

I repressed a smile, and my friend continued. 

‘I tried to shake the old lady by as much cross-examination 
as politeness would permit, and only desisted out of consideration 
for “ young” Mrs. Suggidge, whose voice showed signs of giving 
out under the prolonged strain. 

‘« How could I be mistaken?” were the last words I heard on 
the subject. “Oughtn’t I to know the pretty face I saw most 
every day, week in and week out, to say nothing of sitting looking 
at her all church time every Sunday, because she was such a 
picture of a lady ? Who should know her, if not me, when it was me 
helped to lay her in her coffin at the last? Ah, deary me! and 
she looked as white and as sweet as a lily, poor lamb.” 
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‘There was nothing more to be said after that, so I put an end 
to the conversation, and we parted with mutual expressions of 
esteem. 

‘I came back to town, with the full certainty that the subtly 
sensitive plate had caught what the dull eye had failed to dis- 
tinguish—the face of Beatrice Lasalle. There was another 
certainty, too—that I was in love, and in deadly, serious love, with 
the spirit of a woman who had been twenty years in the grave. I 
caught myself wondering rather often whether Mr. Lasalle were 
alive or not, which was very: absurd, as of course it couldn’t make 
the slightest difference to me. . 

‘I spent a week at Hampstead, doing nothing but look at this 
likeness and ponder over all these strange circumstances, till I 
worked myself into a mental condition impossible to describe. It 
flashed upon me suddenly one evening, while I was looking at my 
picture, that if this went on I should go mad. 

‘This idea was as new as it was unpleasant, and its effects were 
electric. Within forty-eight hours I was journeying down to 
Derbyshire, having accepted an invitation from some very pleasant 
and matter-of-fact people. I went down resolved to forget my 
Bringley experience as entirely as possible, and not even to look 
at the portrait during my visit. I had not the strength of mind 
to leave it behind me. 

‘I suppose it was a natural result of that queerly spent week, 
and of the hurry of my final preparations, that I reached Mellor 
Hall with a terrible headache—one of those malignant head- 
aches which reduce you to a state when you can’t speak to anyone 
without hating him, or look at anything without cursing it—when 
sitting seems worse than standing, lying down worse than either; 
when, above all things, you are impelled to fly from the face of 
man. I couldn’t go down to dinner, and I spent my evening in a 
violent struggle against my desire to divert myself in the way I 
had forsworn ; that is, by weaving fool’s fancies round “ that little 
head of hers,” as Browning has it. 

‘I had been lying down, and I don’t know what time it was, 
when I thought I would try the effect of the night air. I threw: 
the window open, and leaning my elbows on the ledge looked out. 
It was a perfect August night. The great yellow moon hung in a 
cloudless sky. Before me lay the beautiful garden. Beyond it 
stretched rock and wood and water, and the picture was closed in 
all round by grey undulating hills, dotted here and there with 
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grey, desolate-looking farms and cottages. Idon’t think I ever 
saw such “ivory moonlight.”’ 

‘Members of the Psychical Society,’ I put in, ‘ought not to 
sit in the moonlight ; it is thought to have a special bearing on 
their complaint.’ 

‘Do reserve your criticisms of that society till ’'ve done my 
story. Mrs. Barry will be back directly.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered ; ‘it would be as well to get the story done 
before she comes in. Perhaps she doesn’t take as much interest 
as I do in your reminiscences of old flames—even spirit ones.’ 

‘ Well,’ he went on, ‘as I was telling you, the moon was light- 
ing up every stick and stone in the garden. Every leaf was 
distinct—more distinct than in daylight. I almost thought I 
could count the petals of the flowers, Then I turned my face 
upwards to the “plainness and clearness without shadow of 
stain.” 

‘The beauty of the night was so supreme, so vast, that it 
carried one quite out of one’s miserable little self. I had for- 
gotten myself and my own troubles, when I turned my eyes earth- 
wards again and saw her. She was standing there in the very 
middle of the lawn, with clasped hands and face upturned. The 
full splendour of the moonlight fell on the crisp gold threads of 
her hair, She was dressed in some sort of white diaphanous 
drapery. And all these details I saw as distinctly as I had seen 
the upturned faces of the roses,’ 

‘Why, of course you did,’ I said; ‘what else did you expect ?’ 

‘Well, it may seem very remarkable to a person who is not a 
member of the S.P.R., but it was not in the least what I did 
expect, and its effect was almost to stop my heart’s beating. The 
moonlight and the garden and the flowers and that white figure 
seemed to swim round. I caught at the window-frame with one 
hand and covered my eyes with the other. When things seemed 
to steady themselves again, the vision was gone. Nor did it 
return again that night.’ 

‘Have you been taken much that way since?’ I asked, rather 
derisively. 

‘Yes—pretty frequently,’ said Barry, with a queer smile, ‘as 
you'll presently see. The next appearance was as follows. 

‘When I entered the breakfast-room next morning my spirit 
love was there. She had on a blue cotton gown, and was chatting 
cheerfully to my hostess, who at once introduced me to her. 
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* « Miss Lasalle !” 

‘You may guess I held on to the table for a minute or two 
after that introduction.’ 

‘ How grossly materialistic!’ I said, rather piqued at not having 
foreseen this dénouement. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘ The story’s rather more in your line now, 
isn’t it? Of course I had to wait till my acquaintance with Miss 
Lasalle and her father ripened considerably before I could get at 
any explanation of that mysterious photograph. However, I got 
on very well with them, and before long I learned that Mrs. 
Suggidge’s story was correct in all particulars save one. 

‘Mrs. Lasalle’s child had been a girl, not a boy, and this girl, 
grown a woman, had driven from some distance to visit her mother’s 
grave on the day when I photographedit. She had been kneeling 
for some time behind the cross, and being roused from her prayer 
or reverie by hearing my movements, she looked over the arm. 
She saw my camera, and saw too that I was unaware of her presence ; 
so, not wishing to be seen, she bent her head again quickly. Not 
quickly enough, though, to escape my faithful plate. You don’t 
believe in fate, I know, but something of that kind was at work, I 
think, in those two meetings. That’s about all my story: I’m 
afraid it’s been rather dry.’ 

‘No, by Jove,’ I said, taking up the portrait for one last look ; 
‘ it’s been very interesting. But how was it—did the Real kill the 
Ideal? I suppose you began to lose interest when you found it 
was mere flesh and blood ?’ 

‘Not altogether,’ said Barry, as the door opened. ‘ Let me in- — 
troduce you to my wife.’ 

I looked from the pictured face to its living original. 

‘So you see,’ said Barry, as he shook hands with me at his door 
after a very pleasant evening, ‘my amateur photography has done 
me at least one good turn.’ 

‘It has,’ I said with emphasis. ‘I shall buy a camera myself 
to-morrow.’ 
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STOOD to-day beside the grave of my dear old friend Paul 
(his name will be known by his friends, and for those who 
were not his friends his name may remain unknown). The 
vicar ‘read the funeral service while the birds were singing on the 
trees,\the sun shone on the laburnum and the lilac, and from below 
the cliff came the roll of the waves along the shore. His remains 
were laid beside those of his wife, and while the words of the 
solemn service fell upon my ears, I was thinking how it would have 
fared with Paul had it not been for his marriage. It will harm no 
one now to tell the story of that marriage. 

Paul died at the age of fifty-two, a time of life when most men 
look forward to many more years of successful work. There was 
only one reason why he should not have lived to three-score years 
and ten—namely, that his wife wasdead. She died twelve months 
before him, and he could not endure life without her companionship. 
He looked more than fifty-two, because he had gone completely 
grey, and he stooped and walked slowly, as one who is drawing near 
tothe grave. When first he met his wife, in the year 1857, he was— 
well, he was twenty-five years of age to begin with. It seems as 
if merely to be twenty-five is enough, but I suppose some other 
things are desirable as well. He had just been called to the Bar; 
he was a fellow of his college, a hard-headed reader, and an athlete, 
such as athletes then were. That is to say, he neither ran norleaped, 
and took no heed of running or leaping, but he tugged a manful oar 
in his college boat, went to Switzerland after every ‘long,’ climbed 
high mountains, and made light of inaccessible peaks, and at home 
took great walks. He was popular because he possessed a pleasant 
voice, a pleasant face, and a pleasant manner; because he was not 
small and petty in speech or thought ; and because he was strong. 
Nobody among undergraduates is so popular as the man who is 
strong. It was also known to Paul’s friends that he was ambitious 
as well as strong. In order to further his ambitious aims, he read 
mathematics, and came out in the first half-dozen wranglers, 
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Though he had no real genius or love for that many-headed science, 
yet he knew that a good degree and a fellowship are good things 
for a barrister to begin with. Theyrecommendaman. Further, 
in order to acquire facility in speaking, he spoke regularly at 
the Union, and learned to speak well. Whatever he attempted, 
he either did well or abandoned altogether. 

For instance, he played racquets admirably, but would never 
play billiards ; he played whist well, but would not play chess; 
and in conversation he spoke only about things in which he was 
tolerably well ‘ posted.’ There are in every generation of under- 
graduates two or three men such as Paul, who have determined 
beforehand for themselves that they have a great career before 
them: it will generally be found that they are not mistaken. 

I have said that in the year 1857 Paul was twenty-five years 
of age. It was in that year that he took the step which subse- 
quently led to his early retirement. And it happened in this way. 

In the month of September we started together upon a walking 
expedition. In those days we had a project for walking round the 
coast of Great Britain, taking a fortnight here and another there, 
according to season and opportunity, and reckoning that we should 
complete the task—allowing for sinuosities and creeks—in three 
hundred and seventy-three years exactly. We carried a white 
round pebble. At the end of each walk, we buried it and marked 
the place: at the beginning of a new walk we dug it upagain. By 
this method one was quite sure of passing over the whole ground 
without the possibility of self-deception. We began very well, with 
capital weather and high spirits. On the afternoon of the third day 
an accident happened of a very common and uninteresting nature. 
Paul twisted his ankle on a loose stone. We were then about 
a mile and a half distant from a certain small village through 
which we had to pass, but we had not intended to rest a night there. 
When we reached it, however, the trouble of the ankle became 
so bad that it was absolutely necessary to stop. Fortunately we 
found a decent inn, with better accommodation than might have 
been expected. It was an old thatched and rustic village public- 
house, to which had been built a new modern wing contain- 
ing three or four bed-rooms, a coffee-room, and a billiard-room. 

After laying my man upon the sofa in the coffee-room, I went 
. out to explore the place. It was more considerable than I had 
expected: there was a single long street running up a gentle hill 
from the sea-shore ; on the top of the hill was a church with an 
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ancient square rubble tower and a square brick ‘temple’ of the 
period of George II.; beyond the church were two roads, and beside 
them certain villas, which looked very pretty amid the woods and 
trees and gardens. At the lower end of the town was the port. 
Here the sea runs inland and makes a little creek for the recep- 
tion of a stream ; they have built out a brick jetty and constructed 
a wharf, along which are generally lying half-a-dozen small ves 
sels; a few boats were hauled upon the beach, with two or three 
fishing-smacks and a row of fisher-folk’s cottages, the women sitting 
at work in the doors, the men leaning against posts, and the 
children playing barefooted on the sand. Looking up the creek, 
one saw trees and fields and houses behind the masts, producing 
effects unusual in England; you can see it on the Dart, and at 
Bridgwater, and on the quay at Yarmouth. 

There was not much to observe. I walked to the end of the 
jetty, where three ancient mariners were sitting in a row, each with 
a pipe in his mouth. Far out to sea, one saw a steamer, low down 
on the horizon, the following of smoke looking as solid as the hull 
and many miles long; so that one wondered why the craft, with 
this top-heavy gear, did not capsize. There was a gentle ripple on 
the water and a soft westerly breeze. On the right of the creek there 
rose a bold headland, such as are so common on the white coasts of 
Albion ; on the left the land was low for a mile or two, and then 
rose gradually, and there was a great bay with a sweep of cliff after 
cliff, very beautiful. As I looked there came swiftly round the 
headland a little boat—not a common dingy or fisherman’s boat, 
but a miniature yacht—quite a dainty little craft, flying foresail and 
mainsail. A girl was steering her, and a boy sat beside the mast, 
ready to lower sail. The boat ran merrily up the creek, alongside 
the jetty. The boy lowered sail, unshipped mast and rudder, and 
tied the painter with the quickness of him who understands his 
work, Then both sprang out and ran up the steps of the jetty, 
and one of the fishermen touched his hat, and went slowly down 
to take the boat to her moorings. The pair were clearly brother 
and sister ; he a lad of eighteen, she a year or two older, perhaps 
twenty-one. They were curiously alike, and the girl’s face was 
her brother's, glorified. There is no other word which can express the 
difference between the two faces. She had the same face as her 
brother, but glorified. Every face, if you come to think of it, has 
its best and most delightful type in the womanly form: in the 
old days every god had a corresponding goddess, though, some- 
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times, so great became the admiration and love of the goddess, 
that the god dropped out and was forgotten. Who remembereth 
the male Astarte? Now, you may buy a block of marble and 
commission almost any sculptor to carve out of it a boy’s head, 
beautiful, brave, and manly. But, if you want the girl’s head 
corresponding to this, you must find out a sculptor of poetic 
temperament, and you will not get what you want unless you do 
find the right man. This girl then had the same face as her 
brother, but it was different. Thus, the boy’s hair was light and 
curly, hers was darker; his eyes were a light blue, and hers a 
dark blue and deeper; his mouth was weak, and hers was strong ; 
in her walk and bearing there was more strength and character 
than seemed to belong to her brother. All these things I did not 
observe at the moment when she passed quickly up the pier, but I 
found them out afterwards. As for her figure, she was nearly as 
tall as her brother, who was certainly five feet eight, and in shape 
she resembled the goddess Artemis, who was of thinner and slighter 
build and had a more slender waist than Aphrodité. Her admirers, 
in fact, invented the corset and the practice of tight-lacing. 

The girl passed me with just the slight glance of curiosity 
which one bestows upon an unexpected stranger, and I presently 
left the pier and walked slowly back to our inn, wondering why 
girls so beautiful are so rarely seen in the world. Dothey all live 
in the country and blush unseen beside the hedges, like the 
wood-anemones? Why, just to look upon such a face fills the mind 
with all kinds of sweet fancies. But she passed before me and was 
gone, and only the remembrance of her was left. 

In the evening after dinner we took refuge in the billiard- 
room, as there was nothing at all in the house to read. The 
only occupant of the room was the young fellow whom I had seen 
in the boat with the extraordinarily beautiful girl. He was knock- 
ing the balls about for amusement. There was no marker, I ob- 
served that he blushed violently when I invited him to play a 
game—more violently, that is, than a boy of eighteen ought to 
blush. He accepted, however, and we played five games, Paul 
watching the play ina chair. Presently we began to talk about 
the village. The boy said that, partly because it was eight miles 
from a station, and partly because there were no lodgings except 
at the inn, visitors very rarely found their way to the place. As for 
society, he said, blushing crimson—we could not say why—a few 
people lived in the villas beyond the church outside the little town 
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—his own people among them; but it was a very dull and quiet 
place. For his own part—but here he blushed again and did not 
complete his sentence. 

‘For your own part,’ said Paul, ‘you do not desire to hear 
nothing but the beating of the waves on the shore and the cry of 
the sea-birds all your life.’ 

‘ And yet,’ the boy replied, with a touch of sadness in his voice, 
‘I do not know how I am to getanything else. But that does not 
matter to you,’ he added quickly. Then, as if afraid of saying more 
than he desired to say, he wished us good night, and went away. 

‘Why can’t he expect anything else?’ Paul asked. ‘The boy 
wants to go to sea, I suppose, or on the stage, or into the army, 
or to become a poet, or to do something which his father won’t let 
him do. He’s a pretty pink and white sort of boy; sometimes 
they turn out well, that sort of make. And he’s a gentleman. 
Well, I shall go and put a compress on my ankle. Help me up- 
stairs, old man.’ 

He went upstairs and I returned to the coffee-room. It was 
then about ten o’clock. The place was so quiet and still that the 
silence oppressed me. There are times when one cannot bear a 
complete silence. I even opened the door for the purpose of hearing 
the low buzz of voices from the bar, where half-a-dozen men were 
slowly and solemnly drinking and talking. 

Then I heard steps outside the house and in the hall, and a 
man appeared at the door. He peered round, saw me sitting be- 
side a couple of candles, hesitated for a moment, and then came 
in. It was a public room, and I suppose he had a perfect right 
to use it if he pleased; but I resented his intrusion. When he 
took off his hat I perceived by the light of my two candles that 
he was perfectly bald, that his whiskers and eyebrows were white, 
that his eyes were red, his lips thick, his cheeks as fiercely red as 
his eyes, and his nose swollen. I declare that the very first 
aspect of this man made me tremble and shiver; I cannot tell 
why—it may have been a presentiment of mischief, yet he did no 
harm tome. Sometimes I have thought that this natural loath- 
ing was caused by the inexpressible wickedness of the man’s face. 
Why he looked so wicked I cannot tell; it may have been some 
evil thought lurking like a devil in his eyes. I do not know what 
it is that betrays the evil disposition of a man; certain I am, 
however, that the man’s face was altogether most remarkably 
evil. Now you cannot, in the coffee-room of an inn, say to a 
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stranger, even if he carries hoofs and a tail, ‘ Sir, your appearance 
impresses me with so unfavourable an idea of your moral cha- 
racter that I must request you to withdraw, or at least not to 
speak to me.’ I did not say that to him, and he did not with- 
draw, but opened a conversation with me. 

‘I think,’ he said—his voice was raspy and grating —‘ I think 
that I saw young Robert Reeve leave the inn a little while ago.’ 

‘There was a young gentleman here,’ I replied, ‘ who played a 
game of billiards with me, and is gone.’ 

‘Yes, the same, the same. Nice boy, sir, ain’t he?’ 

‘ He appears to be so.’ 

‘Are you a friend of his—of the family, may I ask?’ He 
leaned forward and grinned horribly. Why did he grin? ‘ An old 
friend, perhaps, of former and happier times? Yet not quite old 
enough, I should say. ; 

‘I have not the pleasure of knowing them.’ 

‘Ah!’ He leaned back in his chair and breathed another sigh, 
apparently of satisfaction. ‘Ah! A thousand pities for him, 
poor boy; but of course it is worse, much worse, for the girl. But 
you do not know the family yet. You would be interested : 


‘Not at all, I said. ‘ Pray do not waste village scandals upon 








me. 


‘Village scandals? My dear sir, you are greatly mistaken— 
greatly mistaken. It is a world-wide—why, I could tell scandals 
—why, I could tell you things about this village which P 

‘Good night, sir.’ I interrupted his confidences, not on 
account of dislike to village gossip, which might be interesting, 
but because the fellow looked so malignant that I could no longer 
endure his company. 

‘You are wrong, sir,’ he said. ‘As a stranger you are wrong 
to go; I could have told you some very interesting things indeed 
about the people in this town. Mary—Mary—I say. Some more 


whisky, girl. Very interesting things indeed I could have told 
you.’ 





I perceived then that the old fellow had been drinking, which 
was perhaps the cause of his familiarity and his strange confidences. 
However, I left him. 

In the morning, Paul’s ankle was still swollen, and I agreed to 
leave him and go on with the walk alone. He, for his own part, 
thought he would send to town for some books and stay where he 
was. The place was quiet, the inn was comfortable, he should be 
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neithér lonely nor dull. I thought of the boy—this Robert Reeve, 
if that was the name—perhaps he would turn up at the inn; and 
then I thought of the girl. There was certainly one possibility 
which might make a stay at this place very far from dull. But I 
said nothing about her. 

After breakfast I strapped my knapsack and started for the 
solitary walk of five-and-twenty miles a day for a fortnight or so. 
When one is young so many friends are made at every halt that 
there is no time to feel lonely. My way took me first over the 
high headland of which I have spoken. Halfway up the hill I 
passed, sitting on the grass, my acquaintance of the previous night. 
He was sober, apparently, and yet somehow he looked more malig- 
nant than before. 

‘Good morning, sir,’ he said, without, apparently, bearing 
any malice for my abruptness of the previous evening, ‘ you are 
off? And alone, I see. Your friend remains behind, I suppose.’ 

‘He remains behind.’ I pushed on, not caring to converse any 
longer with the man. 

‘Ah! Don’t be ina hurry, my good sir. Stop half a minute 
now. You wouldn’t listen to me last night. Well, I forgive you; 
I always forgive people ; though I do think it is a bit rude to go off 
to bed when a gentleman offers to tell you all there is to be told.’ 

‘Pardon me, you offered to tell me the scandals of the town. 
I am not fond of Paul Pry in a country village.’ 

‘There again,’ he said,‘ you do me aninjury. Without inten- 
tion, doubtless—without intention,’ he smiled in a ghastly way. 
‘So your friend stays. It is to be hoped that young Robert Reeve, 
as he calls himself, will not thrust himself upon your friend. 
Otherwise, it will be my duty to warn your friend solemnly ; yes, 
though I knew young Reeve’s father at what I may call a very 
critical period of his life, it will be my duty to warn him.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ I said, with as much sternness as is possible 
at five-and-twenty—‘it seems to me that you are proposing to 
meddle in what does not belong to you.’ 

‘You do me another injury, young man,’ he replied, spreading 
out his hands. ‘ You do me another injury. But I forgive you. 
It is from ignorance. You do not know me, indeed you do not. I 
forgive everybody; I am accustomed to injury. People have all 
my life been resolved to injure me, who never harmed a fly—not 
a. fly.’ 

I left this man and pushed on my way up the hill. Presently 
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I came to the top—not a very lofty eminence after all—and sat 
down. Below me was the little port up the creek, with the fishing 
boats, and, if one could have seen them, the fishermen themselves. 
I remember thinking that if one had to choose a profession, one 
might think twice about becoming a fisherman. It is, to be sure, 
a hard life ; a good many get drowned ; there is too much moaning 
of the harbour bar, and more rolling up of the night rack than is 
pleasant ; and fish do certainly smell; and it is very often horribly 
cold at sea; and nobody can pretend to dine in comfort in a toss- 
' ing boat on a rough sea; probably, too, no other life offers so many 
facilities for getting wet; and yet, all deductions made, what 
other life offers so many opportunities for repose, either sitting in 
the boat, or leaning against a post, or standing, hands in pocket, 
gazing at the sky? In London we never see the sky. We must 
never look up at it, for fear of being run over. Besides, fishermen 
wear a most convenient and picturesque costume; a great woollen 
jersey, lying in thick folds and rollers several inches thick, seems, 
when you come to think of it, the only costume possible for all 
weathers, except perhaps the simple dress of John Chinaman. 

While I was meditating in this foolish fashion, I became aware 
of a grating raspy voice. 

‘You are unjust, dear sir, you are indeed. If you knew all I 
know , 

Here I sprang to my feet and fairly bolted. But this dreadful- 
looking old person with the cringing manner, the raspy voice, and 
the evil eyes, left a bad impression upon me. Not as regards Paul. 
If anybody in the world could take care of himself, it was Paul. 

Three weeks later, having forgotten this person and, indeed, 
the village itself, I found waiting for me, on my arrival at a certain 
town which was on our proposed route, a letter from Paul. It was 
short, and without explanation begged me to get back to him as 
soon as I received the letter. This request gave me an uneasy 
feeling. 

What should Paul—Paul the Self-Reliant—want with me or 
with anyone? Ifa man wanted counsel he generally went to 
Paul for it, but Paul himself asked no man’s counsel. It could 
not be that Paul was in a scrape of any kind. 

It was not till nine in the evening that I reached the place. 
Paul was not in the inn. The landlord told me, however, that he 
was quite well, and that he was most probably at Mr. Reeve’s. 
This he said with a meaning smile, and added that he would be 
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certainly back again before eleven o’clock. I went into the coffee- 
room, and sat down to wait. 

The old bald head again, the man with the red eyes and the 
white eyebrows; he followed me into the coffee-room. 

‘Back again, my dear sir?’ he began, cheerfully. ‘ Back 
again? I hardly expected this. Yes; I saw you drive down the 
street. The horse and cart belong to old Poulton, the man who 
burned down his own hay-ricks for the insurance. The fellow who 
drove you is said to be reformed. A very violent character, once, 
and in prison many times.’ 

I paid no attention to these revelations. He took a chair, how- 
ever, called for some brandy-and-water, and went on talking. 

‘Strange doings!’ he said—‘ strange doings, since you went 
away. Your friend, sir—ah! poor young man. Trapped, I am 
afraid, trapped !’ He drank half his glass of brandy-and-water and 
drummed the table with his fingers, repeating with great satisfac- 
tion that my poor young friend was trapped. 

‘Now’—I grew pretty hot at this interference—‘if you have 
come here to tell me stories and made-up scandal, walk straight 
out of the door—or, old as you are, I shall put you out.’ 

‘Don’t be violent, young man; pray don’t be violent. Why, 
you are like your friend—I warned him, a week ago—I thought 
it my duty to warn him—and what was the consequence ? 
Language more rude than I thought possible for a barrister and a 
gentleman to employ.’ 

‘I dare say you deserved it.’ 

‘What? For warning a young man on the edge of a preci- 
pice? Oh! what a world is this! What an ungrateful world!’ 

‘I think,’ I said, ‘ that you are a very meddlesome and imper- 
tinent person. Why do you speak to me at all?’ 

‘ Because I must speak. Young man, if you have any friend- 
ship for your friend—the other young man who swears—drag him 
away.’ 

He looked and spoke so much in earnest that I began to fear 
there might be some danger of an unknown and unsuspected 


kind. 

‘ What danger?’ I asked. 

‘The danger ’—he leaned across the table and shook a warning 
forefinger in my face, ‘the danger of a most lamentable connec- 


tion. You do not know—how should you?—the nature of this 
village and its residents.’ 
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I began to wonder if the man was mad, or if there was method 
in his madness. ‘ This place, sir, is the refuge of those who can 
no longer live among their fellow-men. Here, all alike have a 
disgraceful past and can meet on equal terms ; in fact, it would be 
in the highést degree unmannerly to speak of what may have 
happened. Some words—such as detection, punishment, justice, 
and the like—are never used here ; be careful not to use them.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ 

‘Why not? People must live somewhere. Surely it is best 
when a man “comes out” to join a community of others who 
have either come out or been driven from society. Ah! my 
young friend, I have now been here six months and more, and I 
have as yet regarded the possession of this knowledge as a sacred 
secret ; but to see a young gentleman trapped—I cannot longer 
remain silent, I cannot indeed.’ , 

I wanted to ask him if he had recently ‘come out,’ but I 
forbore. 

‘In the very first villa outside the town,’ this agreeable person 
went on, ‘there lives a lady who was once tried for her life in 
Scotland ; she got off because the verdict was Not proven. But 
she did it, my dear sir, she did it. I have read the evidence, and 
I think I may be allowed some experience in evidence. She did 
it.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘And on the other side of my house lives a man who was 
cashiered—drummed out of the army, sir, and he a major—for 
cowardice. Oh, yes! My house is between them.’ 

‘ And what have you done?’ I asked impudently. 

He shook his head sadly, as if I was greatly to blame for asking 
so indiscreet a question. 

‘Opposite to us there lives an aged clergyman. Ask him—I 
am not a libellous person—I say, only ask him why he holds no 
benefice now—ask him that. To say of his neighbour that he 
is a fraudulent bankrupt, and lives upon the profits, would not 
surprise you, I suppose. And of the Honourable Mr. Arthur 
Mompesson, another of our neighbour residents, that he was 
expelled all his clubs for cheating at cards, would not strike you, 
perhaps, as at all an unusual incident in a gentleman’s career.’ 

‘But what did you do?’ For the man was reeling out these 
accusations with a malignant joy which made one’s brain turn. 
‘What is it that you have done?’ 
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He shook his head again. 

‘ And there’s another man, who made his fortune by wrecking 
ships, over-insuring them and then overloading them. He is a 
churchwarden now—Ho! ho! And as for old Reeve, as he calls 
himself now, who wants to throw over his old friends, refuses to 
speak to me if he meets me, and has forbidden me the house— 
why, I defended him, Sir, I defended him, and this is gratitude.’ 

‘ You—you defended him? What were you, then ?’ 

‘What was I, sir? I would have you to know, sir, that I was 
a barrister, sir, and a Queen’s Counsel, sir. What do you think 
of that ?’ 

‘You were a barrister and a Queen’s Counsel. Then, why 
are you no longer either? What did you do?’ I asked again. 

He shook his head no longer, but sprang to his feet with a 
fierce gesture, and for a moment I thought he would have made 
for me. 

‘Why,’ I said, looking him steadily in the face, ‘if you are no 
longer a Q.C., what is it that you have done ?’ 

He made no reply, but actually fled from the room: he ran 
out of it, and down the street, and I saw him no more. 

At eleven Paul came home. He was evidently in a state of 
high excitement. ‘I sent for you,’ he said, ‘ because I must tell 
some one, and I know I can trust you. Sit down and listen to me 
without speaking one word.’ 

As for the substance of his tale, it was what one might have 
expected. He was in love, madly in love, and with the very girl, 
the beautiful creature, whom I had seen on the river. Her name 
was Isabel. The largest and finest house in the place belonged 
to her father, who was, it appeared, a man of considerable wealth. 
So far all seemed plain and easy sailing. 

‘You love her, Paul,’ I said. ‘No occasion to repeat it. 
And—if one may have the impertinence to ask—does the young 
lady i 

‘She refuses me,’ he replied. All this time he had been 
walking about the room in a violent agitation. ‘ She refuses me.’ 

‘Refuses you?’ At twenty-five one knows little about women, 
but one thing everybody knows—that when a clever, handsome, 
and in every way eligible young man makes love to a girl—espe- 
cially to a girl in a dull country place—his chances of refusal are 
not—well—not equal to the chances of acceptance. You can’t 
go beyond a man who is a gentleman, clever, hard-working, 
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ambitious, and of good heart. They don’t make young men any 
better than that. ‘ Refused you, Paul ?’ 

‘Refused me. Mind, there isa reason. The dear girl owned 
to-day that if it were-not for this reason—she—she Here 
he choked. 

‘Is the reason insurmountable ? ’ 

‘Oh!’ he replied. ‘The reason is unreasonable ; it is a mere 
trick of the brain; it matters really nothing. I cannot tell you, 
though she has told me the whole, God bless her! and it tore 
her heart to tell it. She told me the whole story two days ago. 
I wrote to you at once, because I felt that I must speak to some 
one or die. Yet I cannot tell you all of it—only this: there is 
upon her past a cloud. Yes, I admit it is a very dreadful cloud. 
Through no fault of her own—none, mind. No one can blame 
her in the least; no one would dare to throw it in her teeth. 
By Heaven! I would kill such a man where he stood. It is on 
account of this cloud that she refuses. She says that she will 
never consent to bring her burden of shame to weigh down the 








life of a man she loved. O Isabel! my dear! > Here again 
he choked. 
‘Yet, Paul, if you would take her—even with this—this ; 





‘ Even with this !’ he said solemnly. ‘ Why it would be nothing 
in the world to me; less than nothing; just a secret between 
husband and wife ; just a painful reminiscence of the past, never 
to be mentioned between us.’ 

‘Is there,’ I asked, ‘anyone who knows the secret ?’ 

‘ Her brother knows, of course, poor fellow! Well for him if 
he did not know, because the knowledge of it will poison his life 
wherever he goes. I am sorry, truly sorry, for the boy. But as 
for Isabel, I can take her away from all of it.’ 

‘ And does no one else know?’ 

‘There is a dreadful man who lives here—a most horrible 
beast. I threatened to cowhide him last week because he threw 
out hints that he knew something about the previous history of 
this family not altogether to their credit. He is a man named 
Brundish ; he was formerly, it appears, in very good practice at 
the Bar, and had taken silk, was a Q.C., and a bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and was then found out to have appropriated, em- 
bezzled, or made away with certain trust-moneys. This was a 
horrible scandal, and they disbenched and disbarred him. He is 
a man of infamous private character, and drinks, I believe. Pro- 
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bably he will drink himself into the grave before long. I am 
afraid he knows something, but I do not know how much. What 
does that creature signify ? ’ 

I thought it unnecessary to tell Paul of my experience with 
Mr. Brundish ; but I felt relieved to think that he had not told 
me more. We went on talking of the young lady’s perfections. 
In fact we talked half through the night. 

The next morning he took me to the house. It was a beautiful 
villa, furnished with admirable taste, heaped with books, pictures, 
and all kinds of pretty things. Isabel herself—I have always 
called her, by gracious permission, by her Christian name—re- 
ceived us, and presently her brother joined us. There was some 
constraint upon the whole party, which was natural under the 
circumstances, and I was glad when we all went out together and 
climbed to the top of the headland. Here, presently, I found 
myself—whether by accident or design I know not—standing 
alone with Isabel, the other two slowly going on before us down 
the hill. She looked grave and anxious, her cheek rather pale ; 
I knew that her mind was full of her lover and her refusal. I 
had no right to speak, yet I did speak to her about it. First, I 
told her what Paul had told me, that he loved her and that she 
would not accept him, for a reason. 

‘Did he tell you the reason?’ she asked, her cheek flushing 
suddenly. 

‘No; only in general terms. There is a cloud upon some part 
of your past.’ 

‘A cloud indeed,’ she replied. 

‘Which would not in any way affect the life of the man you 
married.’ 

‘But it would,’ she said; ‘oh! it would. You do not know 
what it is, or you would say that I am right.’ 

‘Nay, I cannot think, Miss Reeve, that you are right, for you 
make the man who loves you—the best man in the world—you do 
not know what a clever, brave, and good-hearted man he is—you 
make him wretched when you might make him happy.’ And so I 
continued, she shaking her head, though the tears came into her 
eyes, and murmuring: 

‘Oh! I refuse him because I would not make him unhappy.’ 

Then I said it all over again. The only way to agree with a 
woman, especially with a woman who in her heart wishes to be 
convinced, is to repeat your proposition until she gets it well into 
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her head. I said that, in the first place, nobody would know the 
thing which she was afraid would injure Paul; and secondly, that 
if all the world knew it, nobody would care ; that in all cases of 
this kind the real injury to one was in suspicion that there was 
injury ; that it was like a man’s being ashamed of low origin, a 
thing which could not be prevented, and which no one, certainly, 
would ever cast in a man’s teeth. Then I begged her to put this 
consideration out of her mind altogether, and, if she could, to 
make Paul happy. 

She shook her head with less firmness than before, and I saw 
that she was shaken. When a lovely woman has thoroughly made 
up her mind, she does not keep on crying. Then we descended 
the hill, and found Paul and Robert in the boat. I remember 
that we went sailing in the pretty little boat. I do not know 
where, or whither, or for how long. I was thinking over the 
position of things, and admiring the sight of a man desperately in 
love and a girl ready to receive his homage but for one thing that 
seemed to stand in the way. Yet in every look, and in every 
gesture, she said, so plainly that all could read, 


Ask me no more, for at a touch I yield : 
Ask me no more, 


When we walked back tothe house the boy came with me, and 
Paul walked beside Isabel. 

‘I wish it may come off,’ he said, blushing as usual. ‘I say— 
I know I can talk freely with you, because Paul says so. He has 
told you something about us—hasn’t he? Not much, he says, but 
I dare say it is quite enough. Isabel wrote it all down, so that he 
should not think he had been deceived—all, she says—everything. 
Good God!’ here he gasped. ‘If Paul likes to show it to you, 
he may. But I hope he will not. As for me, I am done for; I 
ean do nothing, the history is round my neck like a millstone; I 
must sit in the background all my life, and make myself as little 
conspicuous asI can. I cannot gointo the army or the university. 
I have not been to a public school. I have no friends and I can 
make none. I cannever marry.’ Here he stopped for a while, and 
walked on at a great rate, swinging his arms. 

‘As for Isabel,’ he went on, ‘it really cannot matter to her 
when once she is married. Paul will take her away: no one will 
trouble their heads to ask who she was. She swears that nothing 
would ever induce her to spoil a man’s life, but I don’t think it 
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would hurt his career. Let Paul persevere; if she can once be 
got to think that it will not do him mischief, I think she will give 
in. And, oh! I cannot bear to think that she should stay on here, 
wasted, her life spoiled ; living in vain.’ 

She had already given in, though we did not know it. The 
word was spoken, and she was promised. I saw it in her blushing 
face and softened eyes, when we reached the house: I saw it in 
Paul’s absurdly triumphant air when we walked away. 

‘It is settled,’ he said, pressing my arm. ‘She has accepted 
me. My dear boy! I am the happiest man in the world.’ 

He went on to explain at great length how very happy he was 
already, and how very much happier he meant to be in the imme- 
diate future. They were to be married at once—in a few weeks; 
there was no need to wait; and so on. Meantime there was a 
small dinner-party at the house that evening, and I was invited 
by Isabel. 

In the nature of things, it was impossible that I could avoid 
being interested not only in the love-affair of my friend, and 
that most beautiful girl, Isabel, but also in her father. From 
Paul I learned that Something had been done which must be 
concealed; from the boy, that Something had been done which 
would make it impossible for him to go into any kind of public 
life ; from the wicked old man, Mr. Brundish, that he had himself 
‘defended’ the father of this interesting pair at a critical junc- 
ture, when he himself had been a Q.C. All this, put together, 
did not inform one of much; yet it made mé curious, not so 
much to know more, as to see, in the flesh, the man who had 
caused this terrible cloud to hang over his children’s lives, the 
man who had ‘ done something.’ 

Well, I was introduced to him: I saw him ; he was a singularly 
handsome man, portly, dignified, well dressed, and possessed of a 
manner perfectly charming ; not only at ease with himself, but able 
to set his guests at their ease. He was apparently about sixty 
years of age ; his abundant hair was of a splendid creamy white ; 
his features were sharp and clear; his eyes singularly bright— 
they were of a deep blue, like those of his daughter; he not only 
looked, but he was, a perfectly polished and delightful man. At 
the very sight of him, all the injurious suspicion and doubts one 
had entertained of him vanished ; as he talked, one was lifted out 
of oneself and carried into circles and among people one had 
never thought to know. Perhaps he talked too continuously, but 
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nobody else present could have talked half so well, and I, for one, 
was content to listen. He seemed to know, or to have met,— 
because he did not profess friendship with any of them—all the 
great men of the day; he knew the secret history of everything 
that had taken place ten, twenty, thirty years before—such as the 
Reform Bill of 1832, or the great railway bubble of 1846 ; he knew 
the great men of the City; he knew, as well, the best literary 
men and artists of the day, and even the great statesmen. He 
talked, in fact, through the whole dinner, and we neither grew 
tired of him, nor did the dinner languish. 

There were six or seven guests, besides Paul and myself; it 
was an excellent dinner, admirably served, and with admirable 
wine. At first I gave myself up entirely to the enjoyment of the 
delightful talk, and thought of nothing else. But a strange thing 
happened ;: in the very middle of the dinner I caught a sharp and 
curiously suggestive glance from Isabel. It seemed to ask me 
what I thought, now, of her father, and if I really knew that 

I felt myself blushing like her brother, and my mind suddenly 
went back to what I had heard. Of what nature was the ‘ cloud’ ? 
Had the ex-Q.C. really defended our host? and if so, on what 
occasion? And all the other scandalous statements returned to 
my brain: why had the venerable clergyman opposite to me no 
longer a cure of souls? Why had the gallant major next to him 
left the army? Was it true that the Honourable Arthur Mom- 
pesson had been expelled his club for cheating at cards? And 
this middle-aged lady, whom I had taken in to dinner, could she 
really have poisoned her lover? And while I pondered these 
things our host’s pleasant genial voice went flowing on, so that 
one felt the strangest incongruity between these absurd questions 
and the place, the talk, and the people. 

Three weeks later the pair were quietly married, without 
any party, bridesmaids, or ceremony at all. What Paul said 
to Isabel’s father I know not, but at the wedding the old man 
seemed strangely shaken and agitated, trembling at every footfall. 
He had become aged, one knew not why. The bride and bride- 
groom drove from the church to the nearest station. Mr. Reeve 
went home, and I went back to the inn. I found there the man 
Brundish, who had been drinking already, though it was not yet 
noon. 

‘I told the old man I would interrupt the ceremony,’ he said 
with a grin, ‘and make him marry the girl under her true name, 
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but he begged me not. I am to dine with him to-night instead. 
Ha! now that the girl is gone, he says, he does not care who 
comes to his house. Wanted to keep his own children from their 
father’s old friends, you see. There’s gratitude! Why, who 
defended him? Who made such a speech that all England rang 
with it—eh ?’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘now that Mr. Reeve’s daughter has married, 
you have done with her at any rate, and with me, too.’ 

‘I don’t know, young man, I don’t know,’ he replied. ‘I am, 
it is true, a forgiving person, which is lucky for the happy bride- 
groom. But then he once shook a’cane over my shoulders. I 
don’t know if I have done with them. And I wasn’t good enough 
to be invited to the house. Respectable company you met there, 
wasn’t it? The man drummed out of his regiment; the man 
expelled from the clubs; the woman tried ——’ 

‘Go to the devil!’ I said, and left him. 

A month or two later I heard from Paul that his father-in- 
law had been found dead in his bed. It appeared that he had no 
money of his own, but was living on his late wife’s fortune, which 
had been settled upon herself, and was heldin trust. Theshare of 
it which now came to Isabel put the newly-married pair at once 
into a position of great material comfort, if not wealth. But Paul 
was already making way in his profession. 

‘I must be a judge by forty-five,’ he said to me, laughing; 
‘ otherwise I shall think that I have failed.’ 

‘And then, Paul?’ asked Isabel. 

‘Then I must be made Lord Chancellor, and I shall pass great 
measures for the law of the land, and shall become immortal.’ 

I never knew any couple so entirely happy as they were 
during the first twelve months of their marriage. They had very 
few friends, and these were all Paul’s own friends; they lived 
on Campden Hill—remember that it was long before Campden 
Hill was covered with houses—and they were just as selfishly 
and as completely happy as love could make them. Gradually 
the pensive and troubled look vanished from Isabel’s eyes: the 
‘ Cloud,’ the ‘Thing,’ the Secret, whatever it had been, was wholly 
put away and forgotten. As for me, I sometimes thought of it 
involuntarily. Was the malignant old man truthful in his 
account of the village and its residents? Could they really be all 
of them outcasts by reason of having been found out in something 
disgraceful? Had Isabel’s father really been ‘defended’ by the 
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man Brundish in a speech that made all England ring? One 
_would not pry into the matter, but the doubt remained which it 
was impossible to kill. In Isabel’s society, however, it vanished 
completely. She was one of those rare women whose friendship 
is a great possession for a man, and whose love is a gift of the 
gods; a woman whom one regarded with a daily increasing 
respect and admiration ; a woman to whom goodness of all kinds 
came by nature. 

Isabel’s brother came to town soon after his father’s death, and 
called upon me. 

‘I have made up my mind, he said to me soon after his 
sister’s marriage, ‘what I shall do. So long as I remain in this 
country, Isabel will always have somebody to remind her of the 
past. IfI once go away she will belong entirely to her husband. 
While I am here I shall always be in terror of the Thing being 
found out. I shall go away, then, and travel. After a year or 
two I shall convey to Isabel the news that I am dead. Then she 
will have broken altogether with the past. I shall settle down 
somewhere, perhaps, some day. I am not sure where or when, 
and if I am quite sure that I can never be identified, I shall 
marry, perhaps. But never, never will I come back to England.’ 
So we shook hands and we parted. Six months afterwards there 
came a note to Isabel in pencil from her brother, saying that he 
was dying of fever on the African coast, and that the letter would 
be sent on after his death. Isabel wept over the letter, but she 
dried her tears soon, and I think it was better that the last link 
which reminded her of the shame of her childhood should have 
been broken. 

As for their happiness, however, it was rudely shaken. 

One day, Paul, the junior counsel in a case of no apparent im- 
portance, found himself unexpectedly called upon to maintain a 
legal position against the opinion of the Court; he displayed, in 
his argument, so much ability and knowledge of the law as to 
call forth an expression of admiration from the judge himself. I 
was myself present in my quality of briefless barrister. On the 
termination of the case we came out, and stood for a few minutes 
talking over the point which had been raised. Paul’s senior joined 
us, and congratulated him, prophesying that his table would never 
be without briefs after that.morning’s work. Others came to shake 
hands with him, and there was quite a little scene of congratula- 
tion and triumph. In the midst of our talk I saw, bearing 
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straight down upon us, with the evident intention of speaking, 
no other than that terrible ex-Q.C. He was clearly half-drunk. 
One of the men among us whispered in disgust: ‘ Good heavens! 
here’s that miserable man Brundish!’ Everybody stood aside to 
make way for him, as one makes way for a leper. Worse than a 
leper, in the courts of Lincoln’s Inn, is a man who has been dis- 
barred. As well should a man who has been stripped of his com- 
mission and drummed out of his regiment for cowardice, show 
himself again upon parade. 

This man, then, with a half-drunken laugh, walked straight to 
Paul and held out his hand. 

‘ How are you, Paul, my boy?’ he cried, addressing him inde- 
pendently by his Christian name ; ‘ Isabel quite well ? ’ 

Paul turned perfectly white. ‘ How dare you,’ he cried, ‘ how 
dare you speak to me? Howdare you address me by my Christian 
name ?’ 

‘How dare 1? Ho! ho! Not use his Christian name to the 
man who married my dear old friend’s only daughter? How do 
you do, Sir John?’ He addressed one of the group, a well-known 
counsel of very high standing and ex-Solicitor-General, who made 
no reply. ‘Gentlemen, you know me, all of you. I have been 
in Court to-day, and I declare I never heard a better argument 
than my young friend’s here. Why, I never put a point better 
myself.’ 

‘Your friend! Yours!’ cried Paul with a gesture of loathing. 

‘Come, come!’ cried the man. ‘This is rather too much. 
Why, Paul, you forget that you married the only daughter of my 
old friend, Sir Robert Reeve Byrne, baronet, whom I defended. 
You remember my famous defence, gentlemen. I am sure it 
nearly pulled him through, but not quite, for he got his five years’ 
penal servitude.’ 

Then there was a dead silence, and nobody dared to look at 
his neighbour. As for me, I understood it all. The case of Sir 
Robert Byrne was a cause célébre. He had been, I remembered, 
defended by Mr. Brundish, Q.C., with marvellous skill and inge~ 
nuity. My delightful host was, then, no other than that famous 
baronet, then! and the rest.of his guests—were they also. what 
the ex-Q.C. had described them ? 

Paul recovered himself. ‘It is quite true,’ he said proudly, 
‘I married the daughter of Sir Robert Byrne, but this man I 
know nothing of, except that, he is a rogue.’ 
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Mr. Brundish looked round him; he saw on every face loathing 
clearly written. Half-drunk though he was, he was cowed. He 
said no more, but slunk away. 

It was Sir John himself who laid his hand upon Paul’s shoulder 
and said, kindly, ‘ We are all sorry you should have been troubled 
by this scoundrel, whom once I called my friend. As for your 
private affairs—but of them we need not speak.’ 

They all murmured something, the group broke up, and I took 
Paul by the arm and walked with him to his chambers. He 
threw his papers upon the table, and sank into a chair. 

‘It is all over,’ he groaned ; ‘ my career is finished.’ 

‘ Paul, this is absurd.’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘ I have already made up my mind what will hap~ 
pen. These men are my private friends—they are part of our 
social circle; for Isabel, poor child, had no friends of her own. 
They are good fellows, and at first they will say that it doesn’t 
make any difference, and think it too. But then, you see, there 
are the women. They will resent the thing, and show their 
resentment, too. Isabel must be spared this, at any cost. Go 
away now, my dear fellow, and leave me to think.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Paul,’ I said, ‘do nothing rash. Think 
of your profession first.’ 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘ Isabel must be first thought of.’ 

I lingered awhile, unwilling to leave him. 

‘Now you know all, he said. ‘It is something like a cloud, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Is it possible that the courtly and polished : 

‘Quite possible. Sometimes I tried to think what he would 
look like in prison dress, but I never could. There was another 
side to him, though. I saw it on the day when I asked him for 
his daughter. ‘Do you,’ he said, ‘know the story of my past?’ 
I assured him that he need not open a painful chapter, because 
I knew everything. And then—then he broke down, burst into 
a fit of weeping like any woman, and thanked God solemnly that 
I had come to take his daughter away from him. ‘ For myself, 
he said, ‘I suppose I am sorry. That matters nothing. But for 
my children’s sake, and especially for my daughter’s sake, I am— 
sometimes I am mad.’ I think that when he was left alone after 
our marriage he was really mad, and I am nearly sure that he 
killed himself. However, that is done with. Isabel must not 
know what has happened. And she must not be made to suspect 
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that our friends, her new friends, know her secret. "Women are 
not always considerate towards each other. I must think—I must 
think what is best to do.’ 

Next morning, I was not surprised to receive a note from 
Isabel. She said that her husband was suddenly prostrated with 
some kind of nervous breakdown, though he looked very well, and 
that the doctor ordered him to give up all work, break off all 
engagements, and go away for three months at least. They were 
going the same day. 

The three months became six, and the six became twelve: 
they were travelling about in unfrequented places, where Paul’s 
health would not suffer from noise and talk of travellers: they stayed 
only in towns where there were no English residents,and soon. Then 
Paul wrote to me that he had given up his chambers and bought 
a cottage in the country, where he proposed to stay, his health, 
he said, being too wretched to think of his practising any more. 

I made many visits to the cottage. It was three or four miles 
from any village or house. It was on the seaside, and they had 
aboat. They had no children, and the only people who ever visited 
them were the family of the nearest clergyman, who came often to 
them. Isabel was their friend, unpaid governess, adviser, everything. 

Remark, here, a very strange thing. This man, my friend 
Paul, to whom at the outset life without success would have 
seemed intolerable, who gave up the most promising prospects 
solely on his wife’s account, who was endowed with every quality 
which success requires, was perfectly happy in this obscure re- 
treat. He wanted no other kind of life: to sail in his boat, to 
wander on the sands, to meditate in his garden, always with 
Isabel beside him, was enough for him. His love for Isabel was 
absorbing and sufficient for both. Other married people con- 
tinue to pay each other the attentions of their first love ; but this 
pair seemed to live wholly for each other. As for me, who knew 
their secret, it seemed to meas if Paul spent his life in a per- 
petual care to ward off from his wife the danger of being reminded 
of that dreadful story. It had destroyed his career—that mattered 
nothing. It had driven him from the world—that mattered no- 
thing, provided his wife was never reminded of it, never made 
to feel it. Needs must that so terrible a thing should bring a 
burden and a curse upon the children—Paul accepted it and 
bore the burden without a murmur or a sigh. And as they 
lived together among books, and nourishing thoughts sacred and 
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lofty, their home became as a church in which one might fitly 
meditate, and the conversation was unlike what one heard outside. 

They lived in this way for five-and-twenty years. Then the 
greatest possible misfortune fell upon Paul. For Isabel caught a 
fever and died. Then Paul began to break up. He was only just 
past fifty, and should have been in the vigorous enjoyment of his 
manhood ; but he began to fail. In the last months of his life 
I stayed a great deal with him, and he talked freely about his 
old ambitions and their sudden end. 

‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘that I did right in giving all up. 
Sooner or later Isabel would have found out—would have been 
made to feel, somehow—that other people knew the truth. In 
such a case the only safety lies in flight.’ 

‘ But if you had stayed, your own career was certain.’ 

‘Perhaps: with the explanation, whenever my name was men- 
tioned, “ You know, I suppose, that he married Sir Robert Byrne’s 
daughter.” And she would have heard it.’ 

‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘ who were the residents of the village—the 
people we met at dinner: , 

‘I do not know. Why do you ask?’ 

Evidently Isabel knew nothing of them. Perhaps, after all, 
the wicked old man lied about them. 

‘I am glad to think,’ Paul went on, ‘that we never met any 
of them afterwards, because perhaps they knew. Thank God! 
never, never for a moment after the marriage did Isabel feel that 
her father’s sins were visited upon her.’ 

‘Why, Paul,’ I said, ‘ they were; but you shifted the burden 
to your own shoulders and bore it for her. Did Isabel ever learn 
why you left London ?’ 

‘No, she never knew and she never suspected. The man, 
Brundish, died a very little while after—of drink, I believe.’ 

¢ And you never regretted all that you lost ?’ 

‘Never—not fora moment. What is it that I gave up for 
Isabel’s sake? Why, she has done far, far more for me than I ever 
did for her. There is something better than ambition, my friend. 
Tsabel gave me that, in return for the burden which, as you say, I 
shifted to my own shoulders. It pleases me now to think of what 
I might have become; but if all were to be done over again, I 
would have it as it has been.’ 

What it was that Isabel gave him and did for him I do not‘ know, 
for I did not ask, and now I shall never learn, because he is dead. 
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The Lone Glen. 


AR up among the distant mountains, ‘across their uttermost 
purple rim,’ and under the deep shadows thrown by the 
highest peak of all the forest ground, there is hid a sharp and 
precipitous ravine or corrie, called by the Highlanders, from its 
rare desolateness and lack of life, the ‘Lone Glen.’ 

The circling sweep of gloomy crags that close in upon the near 
horizon seem to cut off all suggestion of an outer world. In it 
are recesses so black and deep that under the full glow of the 
August sun there still lie scattered patches of the winter snows. 
The ruddy glare at midday, the cool white snow-wreaths, and the 
black cavernous stretches of that far-off corrie, form a picture full 
of the finest contrasts for the few that pass that way. 

But in the hot autumn of 1876 our own object in so often 
seeking the wild remoteness of that hidden glen was rather the 
chance of sport than the love of scenery. In the sultry weather 
that then held Scotland for three weeks under its scorching breath 
it was the only corrie within our forest marches where deer would 
lie. During that intense heat the stags lay motionless, except at 
nightfall, in one unmolested herd upon the highest peaks of 
Lochnagar. In the Royal forest the now lamented John Brown 
apparently was not upon the stalk, nor did any German ‘ Serenity’ 
appear to mar the peace of the deer. 

Day after day, faint but pursuing, we toiled to the head of our 
ground, to look if haply one stag at least had not wandered back 
to the home of his fathers, to his own familiar feeding-ground. 
But day after day the telescope would give no glimpse of deer, 
save perhaps a few hinds with their calves, lying in the black 
shadows thrown by the scarped rocks of that wild glen. But let 
the glass only be turned on to the tops of Lochnagar, and we 
could see great stags by the hundred lying still and quiet on those 
heights where yet cool breezes fanned the flies away. On our own 
ground for nearly a month we never saw a stag of the most 
innocently juvenile and shabbily antlered description. 

But a day came at last, as days do come to any man who will 
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wait, which seemed likely to make us forget those tantalising 
visions on the neighbouring forest. The morning broke no 
cooler than before, and under the fierce heat at mid-day the 
myriad voices of nature seemed to quail and growdumb. It was a 
day when the leap of a trout in the burn beside the path, or the 
weird cry of the uneasy curlew overhead, made the traveller start, for 
all around was so intensely still. Yet Duncan, the worthy stalker, 
would have no man despair, and day after day persisted that the 
Lone Glen would harbour heavy deer once more. If it was un- 
kindly suggested to him that each succeeding day proved him a 
poorer prophet than the one that had gone before, he would screw 
up his weather-beaten features into an expression of preternatural 
sanctimoniousness, and reply, ‘ Aweel, it’s the way of this world 
that ye cannot do the things that ye would. But I’m thinking 
the deer’s there any way, and how shall we get what few chances 
there are if we will not work for them ?’ 

It was wellnigh two o’clock before we had spied our way to the 
topmost crags of Craignahellach (Anglicé, the Maiden’s Rock), the 
big hill that overlooked the Lone Glen. But the distance was 
eleven miles, and the weather was not such as to make us inclined 
to emulate Weston on the road. But at last we were on the very 
top, and flung ourselves with a sigh of relief upon the unfriendly 
masses of shale and shingle that lay on the rugged mountain’s 
side. Far below us stretched the corrie we had come so far to seek, 
but even Duncan rubbed his face meditatively with a red and yellow 
cotton handkerchief before he surveyed the prospect with his 
glass. It needed no glass, however, to show us a small herd 
lying just above the snow, but one look through the telescope 
proclaimed them hinds and calves. Nothing else was to be dis- 
covered by the most liberal use of the glasses, and we soon turned 
to the lunch in our pockets with a poor appetite and a determina- 
tion never to follow Duncan’s lead again. 

Half an hour later we had lighted our pipes, and were leisurely 
glassing the hinds, chiefly from a natural history or zoological 
point of view, to watch their innocent or frolicsome movements 
while all unsuspicious of danger, when I saw what seemed to be a 
white stick of burnt or withered heather beside them violently 
agitated, as though by a passing gust of wind. 

‘ What’s up now?’ I cried. ‘Is there a breeze springing up on 
this sweltering day in the corrie yonder such as would blow the 
heather about like that?’ Duncan looked up at my exclamation, 
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and his fine keen eyes grew round and large as he stretched his 
hand out to his glass and cried out after one moment’s inspection, 
‘ That’s not heather at all. That’s a stag. Just see him now as 
he rises.’ And by the time I had the glass once more applied to 
my eye a ‘royal’ stag was in the view, coming out of a small 
gully which had hitherto concealed all but the tips of his horns 
from sight as he lay. What I had mistaken for burnt heather was 
the points of his antlers fresh from the velvet, and shining like 
ivory in the sun. He had one of the most symmetrical and widest 
heads that it has ever been my lot to see, and such a prize would 
make up for long disappointment. 

Duncan, though he allowed that the stag was in a rare good 
place for a stalk, was not going to allow himself to be betrayed 
into any outward display of emotion, and, now that matters un- 
expectedly stood upon so good a footing, was inclined to throw 
cold water upon the generous ardour of others. ‘ Aweel, the stag’s 
there to-day. But we haven’t got him yet, and it’s awful likely a 
grouse may be, or the De’il himself, will start the deer before we 
can open fire upon him.’ 

Melancholy as these forebodings might sound, he lost no time 
in proceeding to action, for he swung the rifles on to his shoulder, 
and started on the stalk at once. We made a good détour to 
have the wind in the most favourable quarter for our approach, 
but it was all downhill work, and when first seen the stag was 
barely a mile and a half away. So we were soon surveying the 
monarch of the glen from a mighty convenient knoll that lay 300 
yards from him. His grand yellow body glistened in the sun, and 
the great stretch of horn shone white. A lazier, a more compla- 
cent, and a happier beast I never hope to see. He lay right over 
on his side in some wet black peat, which on so hot a day he 
evidently found most grateful to his portly frame. All sentinel 
work he left to the hinds about him, and he never once turned 
his head while the murderous ambuscade were quietly watching 
only just out of shooting distance. The hinds were but few in 
number, and were so near to their lord and master that they 
formed no impassable or even dangerous outpicket upon our road: 
if we were once within range of them, we could ‘open fire’ (as 
Duncan always phrases it) upon the stag as well. 

As we slipped cautiously down from the rocks above him, 
slowly, lest some awkward movement should betray us to the ever- 
watchful hinds, we came below the line of a small ridge that hid 
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us for the moment from the deer. Once on the top of that ridge 
and again in sight of the herd, we should be not one hundred yards 
away from the stag. Duncan, in the dip of the hollow, gave a 
most meaning look over his shoulder, and touched the handle of 
the hunting-knife that lay in his waistband with a horrid signifi- 
cance. 

‘Poor beastie!’ he muttered, yet with a chastened resignation 
in his tone, ‘ there’s no chance for him now whatever. But he'll 
look grand strung up in the larder at the Lodge’—a poor 
consolation for his manes, should they be passing that way, to 
view his ignominious suspension from the beams. Perhaps no few 
seconds ever seemed longer than those in which we were labo- 
riously squirming and wriggling upwards to the top of this last 
intervening ridge, with our hearts in our mouths, and our fore- 
fingers playing with the trigger-guards, prepared to shoot at once, 
should the too hasty projection of a stalking cap put the deer 
away. But the top was gained at last, and there, inch by inch, 
amid the waving grasses, and the tufts of heather, our heads rose 
synchronous, till we could command a full view of the fateful 
gully just below..... 

There was not a single deer to be seen anywhere! One hasty 
glance all around to assure poor Duncan that his senses in general, 
and more particularly his eyesight, had not all deserted him, and 
then there rose up upon the sultry air a howl of irrepressible 
anguish, the long-corked-up effervescence of three weeks of silent 
disappointment. The next few hurried words he said, though 
uttered indeed in the Gaelic tongue, could readily be explained to 
a mind of the meanest capacity. But as some great sayings will 
not admit of translation, being either too idiomatic or too delicate 
to bear the rude process of transplanting, so we consider it 
hardly desirable to reproduce the full force of the language that 
now burst from that disgusted Highlandeyr’s lips. 

But what could have startled the deer? Even as his utterance 
rose strident on the nearer air, on the far horizon across the corrie 
there loomed large and clear an apparition which for one moment 
I privately took to be ‘Old Bogie’ himself, responsive to Duncan’s 
blasphemous calls, but a moment later it resolved itself before 
our awe-struck gaze into the unexpected framework of a large 
white parasol, underneath which there rose up, slowly and by 
jerks, a stout old lady wiping the perspiration from her dewy brow. 
Another figure, and yet another, till I should judge there were 
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nearly twelve upon that barren skyline. The party, on sighting us, 
came hurriedly forward with profuse manifestations of delight, and 
of having something of the utmost importance to communicate. 
As Duncan proceeded to shut up his now useless glass, an operation 
which, he performed with unusual care and deliberation, taking 
it joint by joint as though it were some fragile instrument 
that rude handling would inevitably destroy, a smile of malicious 
amusement came over a face that was otherwise full of the most 
unmitigated disgust, as he groaned out, ‘The Lord save us! did ye 
ever see the like o’ that on the forest? It’s just Piccadilly the 
day! Braemar Gathering is nothing to be compared with this.’ 

Onward came the unwelcome band of tourists in happy un- 
consciousness. [*Ah, Diamond! Diamond! thou little knowest 
the mischief thou hast done.”] The stout lady, though manifestly 
sore let and hindered by the roughness of the intervening country, 
maintained her pride of place, and was the first to bear down upon 
our expectant group. ‘ Dear me!’ she cried, when at last within 
hail, ‘ this is indeed interesting. Tothink of our having the luck to 
fall in with a real hunting party! It only wanted so novel an 
experience to make our day’s outing complete. And we have 
news for you that I am sure will gladden your sporting souls. 
We have just seen a tremendous stag (at least I am sure it must 
have been a stag, it was so large, you know). It was tearing 
down the hill as fast as it could go. I don’t know what could 
possibly have alarmed it. But I have no doubt, if you hurry on, 
that you will catch it soon.’ 

So far this pleasant female, and then fortunately gasped for 
breath. An equally stout and elderly gentleman in spectacles, 
with no collar and a wideawake hat, who was evidently all 
impatience to take up the tale, next opened fire upon our 
defenceless position. The utterances of the party were all so 
rapid and voluble that I could only occasionally edge in sideways 
a murmur of assent or disagreement, while Duncan never once 
looked up from the heather, but gently rocked himself to and fro 
in an agony of subdued despair. 

‘Allow me,’ said that middle-aged and collarless tourist, 
commencing his innings with gusto, while his wife fanned her 
brows with a handkerchief and shifted the angle of her parasol— 
‘allow me—Mrs. Octavius Brown, my wife ;’—and then (plunging 
headlong in medias res): ‘I am so glad to have met a kindred 
spirit in these seemingly untenanted wilds. It does indeed’ give 
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a finishing touch to my satisfaction to find an intelligent stranger 
to whom I can communicate the tidings of my remarkable 
botanical discovery upon these mountains. Our guide-book did, 
indeed, tell us that on one or two of these hills it is possible to 
find that plant, elsewhere unknown in the British Islands. I 
allude to the Alpine Gentian, or, as I would prefer to phrase it, 
accepting the nomenclature of my great predecessor Linnzus, 
the Gentiana nivalis. I confess that I was, alas! somewhat 
dubious of the aforesaid guide-book’s veracity ; but here (pro- 
ducing a very humble and dejected-looking flower, and beaming 
all over with a tell-tale joy) is the object of our search. Pray 
examine it carefully. For my own part I have not the slightest 
hesitation in pronouncing it the genuine article.’ 

This was too much for Duncan; it was the last straw. When 
he thought of the stag that he had lost by the innocent appear- 
ance of these self-satisfied tourists in the Lone Glen, and then saw 
a decrepit-looking ‘ specimen’ held up for inspection, as eqully 
deserving of enthusiasm and congratulation, he could no longer 
restrain his rage. He jumped up all of a sudden from the 
heather, seized me by the shoulder as I was advancing to take 
the plant from the hand of the excited botanist, and began 
hauling me sans fagon down the hill towards home: ‘ Come awa’, 
mon. Dinna ye stand here glowering at that misguidit auld fool 
(he used a far worse word) wi’ his bundle of withering weeds, but 
just come hame wi’ me. The stalking’s played out, if we’re to 
have the likes of them trapesing all over the ground without 
ever saying by your leave or with your leave, and as bold as them 
that has paid a long price for their divairsion.’ And he actually 
did succeed in cutting that remarkable interview on the skyline 
short by withdrawing me thus abruptly from the midst. To this 
day we can well imagine the open-mouthed amazement of the 
innocent intruders, as the sportsmen rapidly receded from their 
view homewards, instead of carrying out Mrs. Octavius Brown’s 
suggestion and overtaking the frightened stag by mere swiftness 
of foot. 

Other stags have wandered since within our marches, but we 
have never seen that royal hart again. Deer are but timorous 
creatures at best, and it is readily conceivable that the vision of 
that white parasol upon the neighbouring skyline gave the poor 
beast’s nerves a shock from which he never rallied. 


E. Lennox PEEL. 
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Royal Love. 
By WILKIE COoLLIns. 
[The Right of Translation is Reserved.] 


PERSONS OF THE STORY. 
GERMANS: 
The Prince, The Princess. The Baroness, 
FRENCH: 
The Prima Donna, 
ENGLISH : 
The Diplomatist. The Doctor, 


I. 


HE day before I left London, to occupy the post of second 

_ secretary of legation at a small German Court, I took leave 
of my excellent French singing-master, Monsieur Bonnefoy, and 
of his young and pretty daughter named Jeanne. 

Our farewell interview was saddened by family anxieties. 
Monsieur Bonnefoy’s elder brother, known in the household as 
Uncle David, had been recently summoned to Paris by his repub- 
lican associates. His relations in London (whether reasonably or 
not, Iam unable to say) were in some fear of the political con- 
sequences that might follow. 

At parting, I made Mademoiselle Jeanne a present in the shape 
of a plain gold brooch. For some time past, I had taken my 
lessons at Monsieur Bonnefoy’s house; his daughter and I often 
sang together under his direction. Seeing much of Jeanne, 
under these circumstances, the little gift that I had offered to her 
was only the natural expression of a true interest in her welfare. 
Idle rumour asserted—quite falsely—that I was in love with her. 
I was sincerely the young lady’s friend: no more, no less. 

Having alluded to my lessons in singing, it may not be out 
of place to mention the circumstances under which I became 
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Monsieur Bonnefoy’s pupil, and to allude to the change in my 
life that followed in due course of time. 

Our family property—excepting the sum of five thousand 
pounds left to me by my mother—is landed property, strictly en- 
tailed. The estates were inherited by my only brother, Lord 
Medhurst: the kindest, the best, and, I grieve to say it, the un- 
happiest of men. He lived separated froma bad wife ; he had no 
children to console him; and he only enjoyed at rare intervals the 
blessing of good health. Having myself nothing to live on but 
the interest of my mother’s little fortune, I had to make my own 
way in the world. Poor younger sons, not possessed of the com- 
manding ability which achieves distinction, find the roads that 
lead to prosperity closed to them, with one exception. They can 
always apply themselves to the social arts which make a man 
agreeable in society. I had naturally a good voice, and I culti- 
vated it. I was ready to sing, without being subject to the 
wretched vanity which makes objections and excuses—I pleased 
the ladies—the ladies spoke favourably of me to their husbands— 
and some of their husbands were persons of rank and influence. 
After no very long lapse of time, the result of this combination of 
circumstances declared itself. Monsieur Bonnefoy’s lessons be- 
came the indirect means of starting me on a diplomatic career— 
and the diplomatic career made poor Ernest Medhurst, to his own 
unutterable astonishment, the hero of a love story! 

The story being true, 1 must beg to be excused, if I abstain 
from mentioning names, places, and dates, when I enter on 
German ground. Let it be enough to say that I am writing ofa 
bygone year in the present century, when no such thing as a 
German Empire existed, and when the revolutionary spirit of 
France was still an object of well-founded suspicion to rulers by 
right divine on the continent of Europe. 


Il. 


On joining the legation, I was not particularly attracted by 
my chief, the Minister. His manners were oppressively polite ; 
and his sense of his own importance was not sufficiently influeneed 
by diplomatic reserve. I venture to describe him (mentally speak- 
ing) as an empty man, carefully trained to look full on public 
occasions, 


My colleague, the first. secretary, was a far more interesting 
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person. Bright, unaffected, and agreeable, he at once interested 
me when we were introduced to each other, I pay myself a com- 
pliment, as I consider, when I add that he became my firm and 
true friend. 

We took a walk together in the palace gardens on the even- 
ing of my arrival. Reaching a remote part of the grounds, we 
were passed by a lean sallow sour-looking old man, drawn by a 
servant in a chair on wheels. My companion stopped, whispered 
to me, ‘Here is the Prince,’ and bowed bareheaded. I followed 
his example as a matter of course. The Prince feebly returned 
our salutation. ‘Is he ill?’ I asked, when we had put our hats 
on again. 

‘ Shakespeare,’ the secretary replied, ‘tells us that “ one man 
in his time plays many parts.” Under what various aspects the 
Prince’s character may have presented itself, in his younger days, 
I am not able to tell you. Since I have been here, he has played 
the part of a martyr to illness, misunderstood by his doctors.’ 

‘ And his daughter, the Princess—what do you say of her?’ 

‘Ah, she is not so easily described! I can only appeal to 
your memory of other women like her, whom you must often have 
seen—women who are tall and fair, and fragile and elegant ; who 
have delicate aquiline noses and melting blue eyes—women who 
have often charmed you by their tender smiles and their supple 
graces of movement. As for the character of this popular 
young lady, I must not influence you either way; study it for 
yourself,’ 

‘Without a hint to guide me?’ 

‘With a suggestion,’ he replied, ‘ which may be worth consider- 
ing. If you wish to please the Princess, begin by endeavouring 
to win the good graces of the Baroness.’ 

‘Who is the Baroness ?’ 

‘One of the ladies in waiting—bosom friend of her Highness, 
and chosen repository of all her secrets. Personally, not likely to 
attract you; short and fat, and ill-tempered and ugly. Just at 
this time, I happen myself to get on with her better than usual. 
We have discovered that we possess one sympathy in common— 
we are the only people at Court who don’t believe in the Prince’s 
new doctor.’ 

‘Is the new doctor a quack?’ 

The secretary looked round, before he answered, to see that 
nobody was near us. 
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‘It strikes me,’ he said, ‘that the Doctor isa spy. Mind! I 
have no right to speak of him in that way; it is only my impres- 
sion—and I ought to add that appearances are all in his favour. 
He is in the service of our nearest royal neighbour, the Grand 
Duke ; and he has been sent here expressly to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the Duke’s good friend and brother, our invalid Prince. 
This is an honourable mission no doubt. And the man himself is 
handsome, well-bred, and (I don’t quite know whether this is an 
additional recommendation) a countryman of ours. Nevertheless 
I doubt him, and the Baroness doubtshim. You are an indepen- 
dent witness ; I shall be anxious to hear if your opinion agrees with 
ours.’ 

I was presented at Court, towards the end of the week; and, 
in the course of the next two or three days, I more than once 
saw the Doctor again. The impression that he produced on me 
surprised my colleague. It was my opinion that he and the 
Baroness had mistaken the character of a worthy and capable 
man. 

The secretary obstinately adhered to his own view. ‘Wait a 
little,’ he answered, ‘ and we shall see.’ 

He was quite right. We did see. 


IIT. 


But the Princess—the gentle, gracious, beautiful Princess— 
what can I say of her Highness? I can only say that she 
enchanted me. 

I had been a little discouraged by the reception that I met 
with from her father. Strictly confining himself within the limits 
of politeness, he bade me welcome to his Court in the fewest 
possible words, and then passed me by without further notice. 
He afterwards informed the English Minister that I had been 
so unfortunate as to try his temper: ‘ Your new secretary irri- 
tates me, sir—he is a person in an offensively perfect state of 
health.’ The Prince’s charming daughter was not of her father’s 
way of thinking; it is impossible to say how graciously, how 
sweetly I was received. She honoured me by speaking to me in 
my own language, of which she showed herself to be a perfect 
mistress. I was not only permitted, but encouraged, to talk of my 
family, and to dwell on my own tastes, amusements, and pursuits. 
Even when her Highness’s attention was claimed by other persons 
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waiting to be presented, I was not forgotten. The Baroness 
was instructed to invite me for the next evening to the Princess’s 
tea-table ; and it was hinted that I should be especially welcome 
if I brought my music with me, and sang. 

My friend the secretary, standing near us at the time, looked 
at me with a mysterious smile. He had suggested that I should 
make advances to the Baroness—and here was the Baroness (under 
royal instructions) making advances to Me! 

‘ We know what that means,’ he whispered. 

In justice to myself, I must declare that I failed to understand 
him. 

On the occasion of my second reception by the Princess, at 
her little evening party, I detected the Baroness, more than once, 
in the act of watching her Highness and myself, with an appear- 
ance of disapproval in her manner which puzzled me. When I 
had taken my leave, she followed me out of the room. 

‘I have a word of advice to give you,’ she said. ‘The best 
thing you can do, sir, is to make an excuse to your Minister, and 
go back to England.’ 

I declare again, that I failed to understand the Baroness. 


IV. 


Before the season came to an end, the Court removed to the 
Prince’s country-seat, in the interests of his Highness’s health. 
Entertainments were given (at the Doctor’s suggestion), with a 
view of raising the Prince’s depressed spirits. The members of 
the English legation were among the guests invited. To me it 
was a delightful visit. I had again every reason to feel gratefully 
sensible of the Princess’s condescending kindness. Meeting the 
secretary one day in the library, I said that I thought her a per- 
fect creature. Was this an absurd remark to make? I could see 
nothing absurd in it—and yet my friend burst out laughing. 

‘ My good fellow, nobody is a perfect creature,’ he said. ‘The 
Princess has her faults and failings, like the rest of us.’ 

I denied it positively. 

‘Use your eyes,’ he went on; ‘and you will see, for example, 
that she is shallow and frivolous. Yesterday was a day of rain. 
We were all obliged to employ ourselves somehow, indoors. Didn’t 
you notice that she had no resources in herself? She can’t even 
read.’ 
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‘There you are wrong at any rate,’ I declared. ‘I saw her 
reading the newspaper.’ 

‘You saw her with the newspaper in her hand. If you had 
not been deaf and blind to her defects, you woula have noticed 
that she couldn’t fix her attention on it. She was always ready 
to join in the chatter of the ladies about her. When even their 
stores of gossip were exhausted, she let the newspaper drop on her 
lap, and sat in vacant idleness smiling at nothing.’ 

I reminded him that she might have met with a dull number 
of the newspaper. He took no notice of this unanswerable 
reply. 

‘You were talking the other day of her warmth of feeling,’ 
he proceeded. ‘She has plenty of sentiment (German sentiment), 
I grant you, but no true feeling. What happened only this 
morning, when the Prince was in the breakfast-room, and when 
the Princess and her ladies were dressed to go out riding? Even 
she noticed the wretchedly depressed state of her father’s spirits. 
A man of that hypochondriacal temperament suffers acutely, 
though he may only fancy himself to be ill. The Princess over- 
flowed with sympathy, but she never proposed to stay at home, 
and try to cheer the old man. Her filial duty was performed to 
her own entire satisfaction, when she had kissed her hand to the 
Prince. The moment after, she was out of the room—eager to 
enjoy her ride. We all heard her laughing gaily among the 
ladies in the hall.’ 

I could have answered this also, if our discussion had not been 
interrupted at the moment. The Doctor came into the library in 
search of a book. When he had left us, my colleague’s strong 
prejudice against him instantly declared itself. 

‘Be on your guard with that man,’ he said. 

‘Why ?’ I asked. 

‘Haven’t you noticed,’ he replied, ‘that when the Princess is 
talking to you, the Doctor always happens to be in that part of the 
room ?’ 

‘What does it matter where the Doctor is ?’ 

My friend looked at me with an oddly mingled expression of 
doubt and surprise. ‘Do you really not understand me?’ he 
said. 

*I don’t indeed.’ 

‘My dear Ernest, you are a rare and admirable example to the 
rest of us—you are a truly modest man.’ 

What did he mean? 
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¥. 


Events followed, on the next day, which (as will presently be 
seen) I have a personal interest in relating. 

The Baroness left us suddenly, on leave of absence. The 
Prince wearied of his residence in the country; and the Court 
returned to the capital. The charming Princess was reported to 
be ‘indisposed,’ and retired to the seclusion of her own apart- 
ments. 

A week later, I received a note from the Baroness, marked 
‘ private and confidential.’ It informed me that she had resumed 
her duties as lady in waiting, and that she wished to see me at 
my earliest convenience. I obeyed at once; and naturally asked 
if there were better accounts of her Highness’s health. 

The Baroness’s reply a little surprised me. She said, ‘The 
Princess is perfectly well.’ 

‘ Recovered already !’ I exclaimed. 

‘She has never been ill,’ the Baroness answered. ‘ Her indis- 
position was a sham ; forced on her by me, in her own interests. 
Her reputation is in peril; and you—you hateful Englishman— 
are the cause of it.’ 

Not feeling disposed to put up with such language as this, even 
when it was used by a lady, I requested that she would explain 
herself. She complied without hesitation. In another minute 
my eyes were opened to the truth. I knew—no; that is too 
positive—let me say I had reason to believe the Princess loved 
me ! 

I find it simply impossible to convey to the minds of others 
any idea of the emotions that overwhelmed me at that critical 
moment of my life. It was all confusion at the time; and, when 
my memory tries to realise it, it is all confusion now. The one 
thing I can do is to repeat what the Baroness said to me when I 
had in some degree recovered my composure. 

‘I suppose you are aware,’ she began, ‘of the disgrace to 
which the Princess’s infatuation exposes her, if it is discovered ? 
On my own responsibility I repeat what I said tu you a short time 
since. Do you refuse to leave this place immediately ? ’ 

Does the man live, honoured as I was, who would have hesi- 
tated to refuse? Find him if you can! 

‘Very well, she resumed, ‘As the friend of the Princess, I 
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have no choice now but to take things as they are, and to make 
the best of them. Let us realise your position to begin with. If 
you were (like your elder brother) a nobleman possessed of vast 
estates, my royal mistress might be excused. As it is, whatever 
you may be in the future, you are nothing now but an obscure 
young man, without fortune or title. Do you see your duty to the 
Princess? or must I explain it to you ?’ 

I saw my duty as plainly as she did. ‘Her Highness’s secret 
is a sacred secret,’ I said. ‘I am bound to shrink from no sacrifice 
which may preserve it.’ 

The Baroness smiled maliciously. ‘I may have occasion,’ she 
answered, ‘to remind you of what you have just said. In the 
meanwhile, the Princess’s secret is in danger of discovery.’ 

‘By her father?’ 

‘No. By the Doctor.’ 

At first, I doubted whether she was in jest or in earnest. The 
next instant, I remembered that the secretary had expressly 
cautioned me against that man. 

‘It is evidently one of your virtues,’ the Baroness proceeded, 
‘to be slow to suspect. Prepare yourself for a disagreeable sur- 
prise. The Doctor has been watching the Princess, on every 
occasion when she speaks to you, with some object of his own in 
view. During my absence, young sir, I have been engaged in dis- 
covering what that object is. My excellent mother lives at the 
Court of the Grand Duke, and enjoys the confidence of his 
Ministers. He is still a bachelor; and, in the interests of the 
succession to the throne, the time has arrived when he must 
marry. With my mother’s assistance, I have found out that the 
Doctor’s medical errand here is a pretence. Influenced by the 
Princess’s beauty, the Grand Duke has thought of her first as his 


-future Duchess. Whether he has heard slanderous stories, or 


whether he is only a cautious man, I can’t tell you. But this I 
know: he has instructed his physician—if he had employed a 
professed diplomatist, his motive might have been suspected—to 
observe her Highness privately, and to communicate the result. 
The object of the report is to satisfy the Duke that the Princess’s 
reputation is above the reach of scandal; that she is free from 
entanglements of a certain kind; and that she is in every respect 
a person to whom he can with propriety offer his hand in marriage. 
The Doctor, Mr. Ernest, is not disposed to allow you to prevent 
him from sending in a favourable report. He has drawn his con- 
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clusions from the Princess’s extraordinary kindness to the second 
secretary of the English legation; and he is only waiting for a 
little plainer evidence to communicate his suspicions to the Prince. 
It rests with you to save the Princess.’ 

‘ Only tell me how I am to do it!’ I said. 

‘There is but one way of doing it,’ she answered; ‘and that 
way has (comically enough) been suggested to me by the Doctor 
himself.’ 

Her tone and manner tried my patience. ‘Come to the 
point!’ I said. 

She seemed to enjoy provoking me. 

‘No hurry, Mr. Ernest—no hurry! You shall be fully en- 
lightened if you will only wait a little. The Prince, I must tell 
you, believes in his daughter’s indisposition. When he visited 
her this morning, he was attended by his medical adviser. I was 
present at the interview. To do him justice, the Doctor is worthy 
of the trust reposed in him—he boldly attempted to verify his 
suspicions of the daughter, in the father’s presence.’ 

‘ How?’ 

‘Oh, in the well-known way that has been tried over and over 
again, under similar cireumstances! He merely invented a report 
that you were engaged in a love-affair with some charming person 
in the town. Don’t be angry ; there’s no harm done.’ 

‘But there is harm done,’ I insisted. ‘What must the 
Princess think of me?’ 

‘Do you suppose she is weak enough to believe the Doctor? 
Her Highness beat him at his own weapons ; not the slightest sign 
of agitation on her part rewarded his ingenuity. All that you 
have to do is to help her to mislead this medical spy. It’s as easy 
as lying, and easier. The Doctor’s slander declares that you have 
a love-affair in the town. Take the hint—and astonish the Doctor 
by proving that he has hit on the truth.’ 

It was a hot day; the Baroness was beginning to get excited. 
She paused, and fanned herself. ‘Do I startle you?’ she 
asked. 

‘You disgust me.’ 

She laughed. 

‘What a thick-headed man this is!’ she said pleasantly. 
‘Must I put it more plainly still? Engage in what your English 
prudery calls a “ flirtation,” with some woman here—the lower in 
degree the better, or the Princess might be jealous—and let the 
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affair be seen and known by everybody about the Court. Sly as 
he is, the Doctor is not prepared for that! At your age, and with 
your personal advantages, he will take appearances for granted ; 
he will conclude that he has wronged you, and misinterpreted the 
motives of the Princess; and the secret of her Highness’s weakness 
will be preserved—thanks to that sacrifice, Mr. Ernest, which you 
are so willing and so eager to make.’ 

It was useless to remonstrate with such a woman as this. I 
simply stated my own objection to her artfully devised scheme. 

‘I don’t wish to appear vain,’ I said; ‘but the woman to 
whom I am to pay these attentions may believe that I really 
admire. her—and it is just possible that she may honestly return 
the feeling which I am only assuming.’ 

‘ Well—and what then ?’ 

‘It’s hard on the woman, surely ?’ 

The Baroness was shocked, unaffectedly shocked. 

‘Good heavens!’ she exclaimed, ‘ how can anything that you 
do for the Princess be hard on a woman of the lower orders ? 
There must be an end of this nonsense, sir! You have heard 
what I propose ; and you know what the circumstances are. My 
mistress is waiting for your answer. What am I to say?’ 

‘Let me see her Highness, and speak for myself, I said. 

‘Quite impossible to-day, without running too great a risk. 
Your reply must be made through me.’ 

There was to be a Court concert at the end of the week. 
On that occasion I should be able to make my own reply. In the 
meanwhile I only told the Baroness I wanted time to consider.’ 

‘ What time ?’ she asked. 

‘Until to-morrow. Do you object ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I cordially agree. Your base hesitation may 
lead to results which I have not hitherto dared to anticipate.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘ Between this and to-morrow,’ the horrid woman replied, ‘ the 
Princess may end in seeing you with my eyes. In that hope I 
wish you good morning.’ 


VI. 


My enemies say that Iam a weak man, unduly influenced by 
persons of rank—because of their rank. If this were true, I 
should have found little difficulty in consenting to adopt the 
Baroness’s suggestion. As it was, the longer I reflected on the 
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scheme the less I liked it. I tried to think of some alternative 
that might be acceptably proposed. The time passed, and nothing 
occurred to me. In this embarrassing position my mind became 
seriously disturbed ; I felt the necessity of obtaining some relief, 
which might turn my thoughts for a while into a new channel. 
The secretary called on me, while I was still in doubt what to do, 
He reminded me that a new prima-donna was advertised to appear 
on that night; and he suggested that we should go to the opera. 
Feeling as I did at the time, I readily agreed. 

We found the theatre already filled, before the performance 
began. Two French gentlemen were seated in the row of stalls 
behind us. ‘They were talking of the new singer. 

‘ She is advertised as “ Mademoiselle Coraly,” ’ one of them said. 
‘ That sounds like an assumed name.’ 

‘It is an assumed name,’ the other replied. ‘She is the 
daughter of a French singing-master, named Bonnefoy.’ 

To my friend’s astonishment I started to my feet, and left him 
without a word of apology. In another minute I was at the 
stage-door, and had sent in my card to ‘Mademoiselle Coraly., 
While I was waiting, I had time to think. Was it possible that 
Jeanne had gone on thestage? Or were there two singing-masters 
in existence named Bonnefoy? My doubts were soon decided. 
The French woman-servant whom I remembered when I was 
Monsieur Bonnefoy’s pupil, made her appearance, and conducted 
me to her young mistress’s dressing-room. Dear good Jeanne, 
how glad she was to see me! 

I found her standing before the glass, having just completed 
her preparations for appearing on the stage. Dressed in her 
picturesque costume, she was so charming that I expressed’ my 
admiration heartily as became her old friend. ‘ Do you really like 
me ?’ she said, with the innocent familiarity which I recollected 
so well. ‘See how I look in the glass—that is the great test.’ 
It was not easy to apply the test. Instead of looking at her image 
in the glass, it was far more agreeable to look at herself. We 
were interrupted—too soon interrupted—by the call-boy. He 
knocked at the door, and announced that the overture had begun. 

‘I have a thousand things to ask you,’I told her. ‘What has 
made this wonderful change in your life? How is it that I don’t 
see your father——’ 


Her face instantly saddened; her hand trembled as she laid it 
on my arm to silence me, 
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‘Don’t speak of him now,’ she said,.‘ or you will unnerve me! 
Come to me to-morrow when the stage will not be waiting; 
Annette will give you my address.’ She opened the door to go 
out, and returned. ‘Will you think me very unreasonable if I 
ask you not to make one of my audience to-night? You have 
reminded me of the dear old days that can never come again. If 
I feel that I am singing to you > $he left me to understand 
the rest, and turned away again to the door. As I followed 
her out, to say good-bye, she drew from her bosom the little 
brooch which had been my parting gift, and held it out to me. 
‘On the stage, or off,’ she said, ‘I always wear it. Good-night, 
Ernest.’ 

I was prepared to hear sad news, when we met the next morn- 





ing. 
My good old friend and master had died suddenly. To add to 
the bitterness of that affliction, he had died in debt to a dear and 
intimate friend. For his daughter’s sake he had endeavoured to 
add to his little savings by speculating with borrowed money on 
the Stock Exchange. He had failed, and the loan advanced had 
not been repaid, when a fit of apoplexy struck him down. Offered 
the opportunity of trying her fortune on the operatic stage, Jeanne 
made the attempt, and was now nobly employed in earning the 
money to pay her father’s debt. 

‘It was the only way in which I could do justice to his memory,’ 
she said simply. ‘I hope you don’t object to my going on the 
stage ?’ 

I took her hand, poor child—and let that simple action answer 
for me. I was too deeply affected to be able to speak. 

‘It is not in me to be a great actress,’ she resumed ; ‘ but you 
know what an admirable musician my father was. He has taught 
me to sing, so that I can satisfy the critics, as well as please the 
public. There was what they call a great success last night. It 
has earned me an engagement for another year to come, and an 
increase of salary. I have already sent some money to our good 
old friend at home, and I shall soon send more. It is my one 
consolation—I feel almost happy again when I am paying my poor 
father’s debt.. No more now of my sad story! I want to hear all 
that you can tell me of yourself.’ She moved to the window, and 
looked out. ‘Oh, the beautiful blue sky! We used sometimes 
to take a walk, when we were in London, on fine days like this, 
Is there a park here?’ 
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I took her to the palace gardens, famous for their beauty in 
that part of Germany. 

Arm in arm we loitered along the pleasant walks. The lovely 
flowers, the bright sun, the fresh fragrant breeze, all helped her to 
recover her spirits. She began to be like the happy Jeanne of 
my past experience, as easily pleased as a child. When we sat 
down to rest, the lap of her dress was full of daisies. ‘Do you 
remember,’ she said, ‘when you first taught me to make a daisy 
chain? Are you too great a man to help me again, now?’ 

We were still engaged with our chain, seated close together, 
when the smell of tobacco smoke was wafted to us on the air. 

I looked up and saw the Doctor passing us, enjoying his cigar. 
He bowed ; eyed my pretty companion with a malicious smile ; 
and passed on. ‘Who is that man?’ she asked. ‘The Prince’s 
physician,’ I replied. ‘I don’t like him,’ she said ; ‘ why did he 
smile when he looked at me?’ ‘Perhaps,’ I suggested, ‘ he 
thought we were lovers.’ She blushed. ‘ Don’t let him think 
that ! tell him we are only old friends.’ 

We were not destined to finish our flower chain on that day. 

Another person interrupted us, whom I recognised as the elder 
brother of Monsieur Bonnefoy—already mentioned in these pages, 
under the name of Uncle David. Having left France for political 
reasons, the old republican had taken care of his niece after her 
father’s death, and had accepted the position of Jeanne’s business 
manager in her relations with the stage. Uncle David’s object, 
when he joined us in the garden, was to remind her that she was 
wanted at rehearsal, and must at once return with him to the 
theatre. We parted, having arranged that I was to see the per- 
formance on that night. 

Later in the day, the Baroness sent for me again. 

‘Let me apologise for having misunderstood you yesterday,’ 
she said; ‘and let me offer you my best congratulations. You 
have done wonders already in the way of misleading the Doctor. 
There is only one objection to that girl at the theatre—I hear she 
is so pretty that she may possibly displease the Princess. In other 
respects, she is just in the public position which will make your 
attentions to her look like the beginning of a serious intrigue. 
Bravo, Mr. Ernest—bravo !’ 

I was too indignant to place any restraint on the language in 
which I answered her. 

‘Understand, if you please,’ I said, ‘that I am renewing an 
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old friendship with Mademoiselle Jeanne—begun under’ the 
sanction of her father. Respect that young lady, madam, as I 
respect her.’ 

The detestable Baroness clapped her hands, as if she had 
been at the theatre. 

‘If you only say that to the Princess,’ she remarked, ‘as well 
as you have said it to me, there will be no danger of arousing her 
Highness’s jealousy. I have a message for you. At the concert, 
on Saturday, you are to retire to the conservatory, and you may 
hope for an interview when the singers begin the second part 
of the programme. Don’t let me detain you any longer. Go 
back to your young lady, Mr. Ernest—pray go back !’ 


VII. 


‘On the second night of the opera the applications for places 
were too numerous to be received. Among the crowded audience, 
I recognised many of my friends. They persisted in believing an 
absurd report (first circulated, as I imagine, by the Doctor), which 
asserted that my interest in the new singer was something more 
than the interest of an old friend. When I went behind the 
scenes to congratulate Jeanne on her success, I was annoyed in 
another way—and by the Doctor again. He followed me to 
Jeanne’s room, to offer his congratulations; and he begged that I 
would introduce him to the charming prima-donna. Having ex- 
pressed his admiration, he looked at me with his insolently 
suggestive smile, and said he could not think of prolonging his 
intrusion. On leaving the room, he noticed Uncle David, waiting 
as usual to take care of Jeanne on her return from the theatre— 
looked at him attentively—bowed, and went out. 

The next morning, I received a note from the Baroness, 
expressed in these terms :— 

‘More news! My rooms look out on the wing of the palace 
in which the Doctor is lodged. Half an hour since, I discovered 
him at his window, giving a letter to a person who is a stranger to 
me. The man left the palace immediately afterwards. My maid 
followed him, by my directions. Instead of putting the letter in 
the post, he took a ticket at the railway station—for what place 
the servant was unable to discover. Here, you will observe, is a 
letter important enough to be despatched by special messenger, 
and written at a time when we have succeeded in freeing ourselves 
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from the Doctor’s suspicions. It is at least possible that he has 
decided on sending a favourable report of the Princess to the 
Grand Duke. If this is the case, please consider whether you 
will not act wisely (in her Highness’s interests) by keeping away 
from the concert.’ 

Viewing this suggestion as another act of impertinence on the 
part of the Baroness, I persisted in my intention of going to the 
concert. It was for the Princess to decide what course of conduct 
I was bound to follow. What did I care for the Doctor’s report to 
the Duke! Shall I own my folly? I do really believe I was 
jealous of the Duke. 


VII. 


Entering the Concert Room, I found the Princess alone on the 
dais, receiving the company. ‘ Nervous prostration’ had made it 
impossible for the Prince to be present. He was confined to ‘his 
bed-chamber ; and the Doctor was in attendance on him. 

I bowed to the Baroness, but she was too seriously offended 
with me for declining to take her advice to notice my salutation. 
Passing into the conservatory, it occurred to me that I might be 
seen, and possibly suspected, in the interval between the first and 
second parts of the programme, when the music no longer absorbed 
the attention of the audience. I went on, and waited outside on 
the steps that led to the garden; keeping the glass door open, so 
as to hear when the music of the second part of the concert 
began. 

After an interval which seemed to be endless, I saw the Prin- 
cess approaching me. 

She had made the heat in the Concert Room an excuse for 
retiring for a while; and she had the Baroness in attendance on 
her to save appearances. Instead of leaving us to ourselves, the 
malicious creature persisted in paying the most respectful atten- 
tions to her mistress. It was impossible to make her understand 
that she was not wanted any longer until the Princess said sharply, 
‘Go back to the music!’ Even then, the detestable woman 
made.a low curtsey, and answered, ‘I will return, Madam, in five 
minutes.’ 

I ventured to present myself in the conservatory. 

The Princess was dressed with exquisite simplicity, entirely 
in white. Her only ornaments were white roses in her hair 
and in her bosom. To say that she looked lovely is to say 
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nothing. She seemed to be the ethereal creature of some higher 
sphere ; too exquisitely delicate and pure to be approached by a 
mere mortal man like myself. Iwas awed; I was silent. Her High- 
ness’s sweet smile encouraged me to venture a little nearer. She 
pointed to a footstool which the Baroness had placed for her. 
‘Are you afraid of me, Ernest?’ she asked softly. 

Her divinely beautiful eyes rested on me with a look of 
encouragement. I dropped on my knees at her feet. She had 
asked if I was afraid of her. This, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, roused my manhood. My own boldness astonished me. I 
answered, ‘ Madam, I adore you.’ 

She laid her fair hand on my head, and looked at me thought- 
fully. ‘ Forget my rank,’ she whispered—‘ have I not set you the 
example? Suppose that I am nothing but an English Miss. 
What would you say to Miss ?’ 

‘TI should say, I love you.’ 

‘Say it to Me.’ 

My lips said it on her hand. She bent forward. My heart 
beats fast at the bare remembrance of it. Oh, Heavens, Her 
Highness kissed me ! 

‘There is your reward,’ she murmured, * for all that you have 
sacrificed for my sake. What an effort it must have been to 
offer the pretence of love to an obscure stranger! The Baroness 
tells me this actress—this singer—what is she ?—is pretty. Is it 
true?’ 

The Baroness was quite mischievous enough to have also men- 
tioned the false impression, prevalent about the Court, that I was 
in love with Jeanne. I attempted to explain. The gracious 
Princess refused to hear me. 

‘Do you think I doubt you?’ she said. ‘ Distinguished by 
me, could you waste a look on a person in that rank of life?’ 
She laughed softly, as if the mere idea of such a thing amused 
her. It was only for a moment: her thoughts took a new direc- 
tion—they contemplated the uncertain future. ‘ How is this to 
end?’ she asked. ‘ Dear Ernest, we are not in Paradise; we are 
in a hard cruel world which insists on distinctions in rank. To 
what unhappy destiny does the fascination which you exercise over 
me condemn us both?’ 

She paused—took one of the white roses out of her bosom— 
touched it with her lips—and gave it to me. 

‘I wonder whether you feel the burden of life as I feel it?’ 
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she resumed. ‘It is immaterial to me, whether we are united in 
this world or in the next. Accept my rose, Ernest, as an assurance 
that I speak with perfect sincerity. I see but two alternatives 
before us. One of them (beset with dangers) is elopement. And 
the other,’ she added, with truly majestic composure ‘is suicide.’ 

Would Englishmen in general have rightly understood such 
fearless confidence in them as this language implied? I am 
afraid they might have attributed it to, what my friend the 
secretary called, ‘German sentiment.’ Perhaps they might even 
have suspected the Princess of quoting from some old-fashioned 
German play. Under the irresistible influence of that glorious 
creature, I contemplated with such equal serenity the perils of 
elopement and the martyrdom of love, that I was for the moment 
at a loss how to reply. In that moment, the evil genius of my 
life appeared in the conservatory. With haste in her steps, with 
alarm in her face, the Baroness rushed up to her royal mistress, 
and said, ‘For God’s sake, Madam, come away! The Prince 
desires to speak with you instantly.’ 

Her Highness rose, calmly superior to the vulgar excitement 
of her lady in waiting. ‘Think of it to-night,’ she said to me, 
‘and let me hear from you to-morrow.’ 

She pressed my hand; she gave me a farewell look. I sank 
into the chair that she had just left. Did I think of elopement ? 
Did I think of suicide? The elevating influence of the Princess 
no longer sustained me; my nature became degraded. Horrid 
doubts rose in my mind. Did her father suspect us? 


IX. 


Need I say that I passed a sleepless night ? 

The morning found me with my pen in my hand, confronting 
the serious responsibility of writing to the Princess, and not know- 
ing what to say. I had already torn up two letters, when Uncle 
David presented himself with a message from his niece. Jeanne 
was in trouble, and wanted to ask my advice. 

My state of mind, on hearing this, became simply inexplicable. 
Here was an interruption which ought to have annoyed me. It 
did nothing of the kind— it inspired me with a feeling of relief! 

I naturally expected that the old Frenchman would return 
with me to his niece, and tell me what had happened. To my 
surprise, he begged that I would excuse him, and left me without 
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a word of explanation. I found Jeanne walking up and down her 
little sitting-room, flushed and angry. Fragments of torn paper 
and heaps of flowers littered the floor ; and three unopened jewel- 
cases appeared to have been thrown into the empty fireplace. She 
caught me excitedly by the hand the moment I entered the 
room. 

‘You are my true friend,’ she said; ‘ you were present the 
other night when I sang. Was there anything in my behaviour 
on the stage, which could justify men who call themselves gentle- 
men in insulting me ?’ 

‘My dear, how can you ask the question ?’ 

‘I must ask it. Some of them send flowers, and some of them 
send jewels; and every one of them writes letters—infamous 
abominable letters—saying they are in love with me, and asking 
for appointments as if I was 1? 

She could say no more. Poor dear Jeanne—her head dropped 
on my shoulder; she burst out crying. Who could see her so 
cruelly humiliated—the faithful loving daughter, whose one 
motive for appearing on the stage had been to preserve her 
father’s good name—and not feel for her as I did? I forgot all 
considerations of prudence; I thought of nothing but consoling 
her; I took her in my arms; I dried her tears; I kissed her; I 
said, ‘Tell me the name of any one of the wretches who has 
written to you, and I will make him an example to the rest!’ 
She shook her head, and pointed to the morsels of paper on the 
floor. ‘Oh, Ernest, do you think I asked you to come here for any 
such purpose as that? Those jewels, those hateful jewels, tell me 
how I can send them back! spare me the sight of them!’ 

So far, it was easy to console her. I sent the jewels at once to 
the manager of the theatre—with a written notice to be posted at 
the stage door, stating that they were waiting to be returned to 
the persons who could describe them. 

‘Try, my dear, to forget what has happened,’ I said. ‘ Try to 
find consolation and encouragement in your art.’ 

‘I have lost all interest in my success on the stage,’ she 
answered, ‘ now I know the penalty I must pay for it. When my 
father’s memory is clear of reproach, I shall leave the theatre 
never to return to it again.’ 

‘Take time to consider, Jeanne.’ 

‘I will do anything you ask of me.’ 

For a while we were silent. Without any influence to lead to 
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it that I could trace, I found myself recalling the language that 
the Princess had used in alluding to Jeanne. When I thought of 
them now, the words and the tone in which they had been spoken 
jarred on me. There is surely something mean in an assertion 
of superiority which depends on nothing better than the accident 
of birth. I don’t know why I took Jeanne’s hand; I don’t know 
why I said, ‘ What a good girl you are! how glad I am to have 
been of some little use to you!’ Is my friend the secretary right, 
when he reproaches me with acting on impulse like a woman? I 
don’t like to think so; and yet, this I must own—it was well 
for me that I was obliged to leave her, before I had perhaps said 
other words which might have been alike unworthy of Jeanne, of 
the Princess, and of myself. I was called away to speak to my 
servant. He brought with him the secretary’s card, having a line 
written on it: ‘Iam waiting at your rooms, on business which 
permits of no delay.’ 

As we shook hands, Jeanne asked me if I knew where her 
uncle was. I could only tell her that he had left me at my own 
door. She made no remark; but she seemed to be uneasy on 
receiving that reply. 


X. 


When I arrived at my rooms, my colleague hurried to meet me 
the moment I opened the door. 

‘I am going to surprise you,’ he said; ‘and there is no time 
to prepare youfor it. Our chief, the Minister, has seen the Prince 
this morning, and has been officially informed of an event of im- 
portance in the life of the Princess. She is engaged to be married 
to the Grand Duke.’ 

Engaged to the Duke—and not a word from her to warn me 
of it! Engaged—after what she had said to me no longer ago 
than the past night! Had I been made a plaything to amuse 
a great lady? Oh, what degradation! Iwas furious; I snatched 
up my hat to go to the palace—to force my way to her—to over- 
whelm her with.reproaches. My friend stopped me. He put an 
official document into my hand. 

‘There is your leave of absence from the legation,’ he said ; 
‘beginning from to-day. I have informed the Minister, in strict 
confidence, of the critical position in which you are placed. He 
agrees with me that the Princess’s inexcusable folly is alone to 
blame. Leave us, Ernest, by the next train. There is some 
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intrigue going on, and I fear you may be involved in it. You 
know that the rulers of these little German States can exercise 
despotic authority, when they choose ?’ 

‘Yes! yes!’ 

‘Whether the Prince has acted of his own free will—or 
whether he has been influenced by some person about him—I am 
not able to tell you. He has issued an order to arrest an old 
Frenchman, known to be arepublican, and suspected of associating 
with one of the secret societies in this part of Germany. The 
conspirator has taken to flight; having friends, as we suppose, who 
warned him in time. But this, Ernest, is not the worst of it. 
That charming singer, that modest pretty girl P 

‘You don’t mean Jeanne?’ 

‘I am sorry to say I do. Advantage has been taken of her 
relationship to the old man, to include that innocent creature in 
political suspicions which it is simply absurd to suppose that she 
has deserved. She is ordered to leave the Prince’s dominions 
immediately.—Are you going to her?’ 

‘Instantly !’ I replied. 

Could I feel a moment’s hesitation, after the infamous manner 
in which the Princess had sacrificed me to the Grand Duke? 
Could I think of the poor girl, friendless, helpless—with nobody 
near her but a stupid woman-servant, unable to speak the language 
of the country—and fail to devote myself to the protection of 
Jeanne? Thank God, I reached her lodgings in time to tell her 
what had happened, and to take it on myself to receive the police. 





XI. 


In three days more, Jeanne was safe in London; having 
travelled under my escort. I was fortunate enough to find a home 
for her, in the house of a lady who had been my mother’s oldest 
and dearest friend. 

We were separated, a few days afterwards, by the distressing 
news which reached me of the state of my brother’s health. I 
went at once to his house in the country. His medical attendants 
had lost all hope of saving him: they told me plainly that his 
release from a life of suffering was near at hand. 

While I was still in attendance at his bedside, I heard from 
the secretary. He enclosed a letter, directed to me in a strange 
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handwriting. I opened the envelope, and looked for the signature. 
My friend had been entrapped into sending me an anonymous letter. 

Besides addressing me in French (a language never used in 
my experience at the legation), the writer disguised the identity 
of the persons mentioned by the use of classical names. In spite 
of these precautions, I felt no difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. 
My correspondent’s special knowledge of Court secrets, and her 
malicious way of communicating them, betrayed the Baroness. 

I translate the letter; restoring to the persons who figure in it 
the names under which they are already known. The writer began 
in these satirically familiar terms: 

‘When you left the Prince’s dominions, my dear sir, you no 
doubt believed yourself to be a free agent. Quiteamistake! You 
were a mere puppet; and the strings that moved you were pulled 
by the Doctor. 

* Let me tell you how. 

‘On a certain night, which you well remember, the Princess 
was unexpectedly summoned to the presence of her father. His 
physician’s skill had succeeded in relieving the illustrious Prince, 
prostrate under nervous miseries. He was able to attend to a 
state affair of importance, revealed to him by the Doctor—who 
then for the first time acknowledged that he had presented himself 
at Court in a diplomatic, as well as in a medical capacity. 

‘This state affair related to a proposal for the hand of the 
Princess, received from the Grand Duke through the authorised 
medium of the Doctor. Her Highness, being consulted, refused 
to consider the proposal. The Prince asked for her reason. She 
answered, “ I have no wish to be married.” Naturally irritated by 
such a ridiculous excuse, her father declared positively that the 
marriage should take place. 

‘The impression produced on the Grand Duke’s favourite and 
emissary was of a different kind. 

‘Certain suspicions of the Princess and yourself, which you 
had successfully contrived to dissipate, revived in the Doctor’s 
mind when he heard the lady’s reason for refusing to marry his 
royal master. It was now too late to regret that he had suffered 
himself to be misled by cleverly managed appearances. He could 
not recall the favourable report which he had addressed to the 
Duke—or withdraw the proposal of marriage which he had been 
commanded to make. 


‘In this emergency, the one safe course open to him was to 
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get rid of You—and, at the same time, so to handle circumstances 
as to excite against you the pride and anger of the Princess. In 
the pursuit of this latter object he was assisted by one of the 
ladies in waiting, sincerely interested in the welfare of her gracious 
mistress, and therefore ardently desirous of seeing her Highness 
married to the Duke. 

‘A wretched old French conspirator was made the convenient 
pivot on which the intrigue turned. 

‘An order for the arrest of this foreign republican having been 
first obtained, the Prince was prevailed on to extend his distrust 
of the Frenchman to the Frenchman’s niece. You know this 
already; but you don’t know why it was done. Having believed 
from the first that you were really in love with the young 
lady, the Doctor reckoned confidently on your devoting yourself 
to the protection of a friendless girl, cruelly exiled at an hour’s 
notice. 

‘The one chance against us was that tender considerations, 
associated with her Highness, might induce you to hesitate. The 
lady in waiting easily moved this obstacle out of the way. She 
abstained from delivering a letter addressed to you, entrusted to 
her by the Princess. When the great lady asked why she had 
not received your reply, she was informed (quite truly) that you 
and the charming opera singer had taken your departure together. 
You may imagine what her Highness thought of you, and said of 
you, when I mention in conclusion that she consented, the same 
day, to marry the Duke.’ 

‘So, Mr. Ernest, these clever people tricked you into serving 
their interests, blindfold. In relating how it was done, I hope I 
may have assisted you in forming a correct estimate of the state 
of your own intelligence. You have made a serious mistake in 
adopting your present profession. Give up diplomacy—and get a 
farmer to employ you in keeping his sheep.’ 


XII. 


Do I sometimes think regretfully of the Princess ? 
Permit me to mention a circumstance, and to leave my answer 
to be inferred. Jeanne is Lady Medhurst. 


(The End.) 
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Esmé von Lindenheim. 


By THE AvurHor oF ‘Miss MOoLLy,’ ‘ Deticia,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘THE WHITE SKIES THRILL WITH A MOON UNARISEN.’ 


: fa ieee !? At the sound of the calling voice a girl rose from 

the low seat, luxuriously filled with scarlet cushions, under 
the tulipa-tree, in which she had been reclining, and for a moment 
looked round half-bewildered. Then, ‘ Father, dear, do you want 
me?’ she answered, and hastened to meet an old man coming 
towards her over the close-cropped grass. 

‘It is nothing very important,’ he replied, as he reached her 
side; ‘it would have kept; only, happening to glance out of 
doors, I was tempted for a moment to think the library looked 
dull.’ 

‘It was a good thought, father, and now that you are here, 
stay and have tea with me.’ 

‘ There is so much sunshine in the world,’ he added, absently, 
looking overhead into the cloudless blue, ‘and sometimes indoors 
one is inclined to forget it.’ 

They were a curious contrast outwardly, this father and 
daughter ; he so small and fragile-looking, with his smooth white 
head and gentle face—a scholar’s thoughtfulness in its refinement 
—-she, so tall, and strong, and upright. But if the points of 
divergence were marked thus strongly, there were stronger points 
still that made the meeting places easy of attainment. In her 
grey eyes Godfrey Loraine saw those that had tenderly lightened 
and smiled for him, before he had known that the daughter’s life 
must cost the mother’s; and though the buried dream had sufficed 
him as far as this world was concerned, and ‘ Finis’ was written 
across the folded page that Death had turned, yet he did not 
fret and mourn, or even ceaselessly regret, but passed a hard- 
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working scholar’s life ; the only pleasure, outside his books, this 
girl, who, in his library, in his walks, in all his pursuits, was 
rarely absent from his side. Thus life rounded itself afresh, only 
sometimes he forgot, as he said, how much sunshine, except in 
books, the world contained. 

And now the child was a woman. The days were over when, 
with her arms clasped tight about a giant sunflower, she had 
exclaimed, ‘ Next year I shall be as tall as it is!’ Gone the time 
when she had stood, her blonde head reaching up to his grey 
one, and had said with triumph, ‘ Father, I am taller than you are. 
Soon I shall be grown up.’ 

Yes, all that was past, the time had come. The blonde head 
was smooth and brown, the ta'l slim figure had grown round and 
beautiful, and childhcod was over. 

Then for a time a new trouble had haunted him. She would 
marry. One day she would come and say that the dawn had 
melted into a golden present, that Love had touched her with its 
wings, that all its beautiful hopes and fears were about her, 
creating a new world into which she was longing to go; and 
he, remembering those other grey eyes, would have to believe, 
and bid her ‘God speed,’ though any other paradise always seems 
cold and unbeautiful, compared with the one from which we are 
exiled. 

So he had trembled and waited, but as yet no such day had 
dawned. No sad or happy love-story had come to trouble the 
repose of the calm grey eyes; and now behold, she was three-and- 
twenty, and it was so long since he had first thought of her leaving 
him, that Godfrey Loraine had ceased to be afraid. 

‘I was nearly asleep, father,’ she said, as they sauntered away 
together under the sheltering trees. ‘It was so hot that I gave 
up reading and tried to think, always a dangerous experiment, but 
I am wide awake now. Tell me what it is.’ 

‘It is only that young Lindenheim has been up to see me this 
afternoon, and when he told me he was staying at “The Falcon,” 
I asked him to come here instead. I knew his father when we 
were both students, and he has sent me books and notes by this 
young man which will be invaluable to me.’ 

‘That is good of him,’ Sydney replied, ‘and, of course, it was 
right to ask the son to come here, but I cannot help wishing 
that he had preferred “The Falcon.” Men, you know, dear 
father, are a great deal of trouble. They are not content. They 
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want ’—she paused a moment, looking round as if wondering what 
more they could want, and added after that moment— lawn tennis.’ 

‘But this one will not, I am certain,’ replied her father. 

‘To be sure, he is German. No’—reflectively—‘ he is far 
more likely to want a poetry book, and that in this house he is 
easily provided with. There, dear father, you see I am before- 
hand making the best of him. It is selfishness, of course, but 
one never wants outsiders in Paradise.’ 

‘ No,’ said her father, with a little amused smile, ‘ especially as 
outsiders sometimes take the form of the serpent.’ 

‘Father,’ she retorted, ‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
I only spoke thus to give you an opportunity of defending him. 
I shall be obliged now to defend him myself, and he is your friend.’ 

‘ My friend’s son—and sons and fathers, alas! are often sadly 
unlike. But this especial son pleased me. He reminded me very 
much of what his father was when we got into mischief together, 
in prehistoric times.’ 


Lamplight was scarcely needed yet, even for dinner, though a 
few wax candles did help out the waning daylight; but in the 
beautiful drawing-room, which opened at one end into a spacious 
well-filled library—descriptive combination which figured forth 
the joint lives passed in the two rooms—no artificial light was 
needed. It was a beautiful room on the first story, and its wide- 
open windows looked down into the square, sheltered garden, 
round three sides of which the house was built—the garden where 
Sydney had slept that afternoon. She and her father stood 
together by one of the windows, round which grew honeysuckle 
and yellow roses, and the silence that only calm, satisfied love 
can appreciate and comprehend had enfolded them for some 
time as they stood thus looking together across the garden on 
to the rose-touched, sunset sky beyond. Their hearts so near 
together, and yet their thoughts so far apart. His turning back 
to that buried past, which would rise up before him in such 
moments as these; hers on to the future, which every girl, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, believes some coming, unborn day holds 
for her. 

‘Ah! here is Count von Lindenheim.’ 

Back to the world Godfrey Loraine came with a little sigh. 
Back from her dreams came also Sydney at her father’s voice 
saying, ‘This is my daughter,’ as if he had said ‘This is my 
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queen,’ to find a tall, fair-haired man bowing to her, and telling 
her in very careful, but apparently good English, that he was very 
grateful to have been asked to this beautiful: house, instead of 
being left at the inn. 

‘Oh! but you must not despise “The Falcon,”’ Sydney 
replied demurely, ‘ because we consider it a very grand establish- 
ment in our country side.’ 

‘Despise it!’ he repeated, ‘no;’ then stopped as if unwilling 
to say what had been in his mind, and added after that pause, 
‘I have been content with it hitherto.’ 

He spoke to her father for the few moments until dinner was 
announced, but as he talked he looked now and then towards 
where the girl stood still in the shadow of the curtain watching 
the rosy clouds assembling for the sunset. 

She was dressed entirely in white—a very long plain gown, 
and she wore no ornaments, no colour anywhere about her, 
excepting three rows of gold braid in her dark-brown hair, and a 
little bunch of yellow daisies in the lace at her throat. In her 
hand she held a large screen of peacock’s feathers. 

But the plainness of her dress suited her, like her repose of 
manner, and the rather slow, soft way she had of speaking, or 
rather, as this stranger observed, hearing her address her father, 
she had a way of beginning her sentences slowly and then hurry- 
ing a little over the last words, which pleased his ear; it sounded 
like a soft little caress given to the gentle old man, who seemed 
to live in her love. It was a tender domestic drama, and he 
found his thoughts wandering to it occasionally. Then dinner 
was announced, and he was walking downstairs with Sydney 
Loraine’s hand on his arm. 

He was a very handsome man—of that fact Miss Loraine had 
been aware when she first looked into his delicate, fair face ; 
but the charm of which she was conscious lay in something more 
than beauty, and she was conscious all dinner-time of watching 
him, and striving to analyse whence it proceeded. 

The courteous manner in which he listened to her old father 
pleased her, it was so entirely wanting in either the flippancy or 
roughness which jarred upon her often in the younger men she 
met. They wanted something distinct from the mannerisms of 
an older generation, which were unsuited to their youth, and 
which yet should not take the form of no manners at all; some 
subtle mingling of dignity and courtesy, which this stranger was 
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possessed of. Without being sad his face was grave—grave for 
his one-and-thirty years; but once, as he suddenly looked up and 
smiled at some reminiscence of his father’s youth, of which Mr. 
Loraine was speaking, Sydney noted the light it lent to his face, 
changing it in a moment, adding sweetness to the lines about the 
mouth, and lighting as with sunshine the blue eyes. His talk 
was chiefly with Mr. Loraine, and with him about the papers and 
books on botanical subjects which he had brought from his father. 
He appeared to be not ignorant himself of the subject, and spoke 
as if it were one on which he was accustomed to express opinions. 
And Sydney grew quiet and listened, and then found her thoughts 
drifting away into speculation of what his home might be like, 
and what his life might be. 

‘I suppose he is a soldier,’ recalling his nationality. ‘I dare 
say father has told me, but I quite forget.’ 

‘You are very quiet, Sydney.’ Her father’s voice recalled her 
to the fact that dinner was over. ‘Are you going to show Count 
Lindenheim our beautiful garden ?’ 

‘No, father, Iam not.’ And then, turning in an explanatory 
manner to her guest, ‘ Whenever father says that,’ she began, ‘it 
means that he hopes I am going somewhere where I shall remain 
ignorant of the fact that he is writing or reading by candle-light. 
And that is forbidden.’ 

‘She takes great care of me,’ remarked Mr. Loraine, ‘and, 
unfortunately, it is impossible to deceive her.’ 

‘True, father, and that kind of woman is very tiresome in 
every-day life.’ 

‘And why ?’ 

She had spoken jestingly, but Count von Lindenheim’s eyes 
were turned gravely upon her, as if demanding an explanation of 
her random words. 

‘Well, why, Sydney?’ her father questioned also during the 
little pause. 

‘I feel as if I were an oracle,’ she replied, ‘ having to give 
two answers to the same question. To you, father, because, 
speaking from experience, men are always doing things that they 
do not wish to be found out.’ And then, her voice changing, and 
losing its light tones as she rose, and turned towards the earnest 
eyes still turned towards her, ‘ Because men can never quite rise 
to the same heights they were on, before they were found out.’ 

Having spoken she walked away and left them, and she was 
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not quite certain, as no comment followed her words, whether the 
rapid English had not a little perplexed him. 

But apparently it was not so, for a very short time afterwards, 
as she sat in the low window-seat toying with the peacock fan she 
again held, the door opened to admit the two men. And almost 
immediately the younger walked over to her side, and picking up 
the conversation where they had left it off: ‘Then you think that 
no man can remain what a woman believes him to be?’ he asked. 

‘That he must be found out? That is exactly what I told 
father.’ 

‘Ah! but the oracle must not mingle its answers. Mine was 
different—and I disagree with it.’ 

‘And wny?’ she asked, her voice growing more serious, and 
the fan falling unnoticed on her lap. ‘Do you think that the 
woman is deceivable, or that the man would never do anything 
that he would not wish her to know? I, you know, only deplored 
her keensightedness—it is her misfortune.’ 

‘No, it is not, there I disagree. But is it fair to put us on 
heights, and then blame us because you find out we are not 
capable of remaining there? It is blaming the idol, when you 
should blame the idolater.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she said thoughtfully. 

He had spoken seriously, but when he noted how grave her 
face was, he smiled. And then, ‘No, no,’ he added; ‘ we won’t 
quarrel, when after all we are agreed. It is truth, truth, we are 
both defending ; you only say you deplore its presence sometimes, 
because it shows us what we should not discover without its light. 
And I say, better discover it.’ 

‘And I still am not sure,’ she made answer more lightly, ‘if it 
were not hetter to live in a fool’s paradise to the last moment 
possible !’ | 

‘Don't answer her, Lindenheim,’ Mr. Loraine said, who had 
drawn near. ‘She would state anything to lead one into an argu- 
ment, and would always say the thing most likely to cause a spirit 
of contradiction to rise in her hearer. I know her better than to 
take the adroitly disguised hook. Enough of argument. Sing, 
Sydney, sing.’ 

‘1t is postponed,’ said Sydney, philosophically. ‘I will sing. 
And you also, I am sure,’ turning to her guest. ‘Our united 
talents will, I am sure—father,’ breaking off suddenly. 

‘ My dear child, yes’—in rather a hurried manner—‘ what is it ?’ 
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‘ There was guilt in the tones of your voice. Where are you?’ 

‘I am here,’ rather nervously ; ‘I can hear you perfectly. 
Sing “ Yesterday.”’ 

Sydney gave a little slight shrug as she sat down at the piano. 
‘There is no use being too strict,’ she remarked, smiling. ‘One 
must overlook shortcomings as often as it is possible.’ 

‘ Particularly when they make people happy.’ 

‘That is a very bad reason,’ she began. 

‘We are arguing again,’ he said. ‘That has also been for- 
bidden. Let me hear the song first.’ 

She sang one or two simple little Germau songs that suited 
her voice, and her listener remained on by her side whilst the 
twilight deepened so gradually, that very soon the one bright spot 
in the room came from the candles on the piano. Then she 
paused, and asked: ‘ But now it is your turn, do you not sing?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘ but I play.’ 

She gave up her place to him, and resumed the seat where she 
had been before, in the low window-seat by the open window. 

The night had grown still and quiet, the rosy lights had all 
vanished, and thousands of stars shone overhead in the clear blue 
sky. The gentle stirring of the acacia trees below, the soft scents 
that the night air was bringing from the roses and honeysuckle, 
seemed to belong to some different world from the one in which 
she had dreamed away the afternoon hours. Perhaps it was 
Mendelssohn’s dreamy music, interpreted by a master hand, that 
had somewhat to do with the change. And when at length he 
rose and came and stood by her side he did not at once speak, 
and to her no commonplace word of thanks seemed necessary. 

‘It is magic,’ he said, as round the corner of the dark building 
opposite came a sudden stream of moonlight, that touched with 
silver the trees below. 

‘Yes, it is magic,’ she answered. ‘I thought your playing 
had conjured it up, and I feared to speak, lest it should all vanish 
away. But now that you have spoken and the charm still works, 
let me thank you F 

‘For the music? Ah, that reminds me of home. When I 
am there, I always play until I am told to leave off. My father is 
very fond of music.’ 

‘And what does home consist of ?’ she questioned. He was 
standing in front of her, leaning against the window-sash, and 
she looked up at him as she spoke. The moonlight was touching 
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her with its weird light, and he paused a moment before 
answering. 

‘Home consists of a father and five sons,’ he said. ‘Some- 
how a home wants a woman to complete it. I always think so 
when I am there, which is not often. I am a soldier.’ 

‘Ah!’ she stirred a little, and sat more upright. And then: 
‘You have not a sister?’ she added, as if that were not the first 
thing she had meant to say. 

* No, I have never had a sister, and my mother has been dead 
many years.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, after a pause, ‘somehow home does seem to 
require a woman ; yet ’—thoughtfully—‘I am not sure. It some- 
times seems to me that men say that when they wish to be 
pleasant to us and give us a share in their lives, but I am not 
sure that it is true. They do very well without us—it is im- 
possible to imagine we are necessary to their happiness—though 
we may be to their comfort.’ 

He looked at her a moment in silence, in a way he had which 
left. her in doubt as to whether he was trying to adjust her sen- 
tence to his own mind before answering, or whether it was merely 
her English that had perplexed him, and then said: ‘You are 
mistaken ; a man perhaps does not wish to be alone: but he must 
not make a mistake. For then it is not only his own happiness 
that is lost, but hers.’ 

‘And the woman?’ she questioned quickly, sitting a little 
more upright. ‘Is it fair that she too should not wait? But, 
perhaps,’ smiling, ‘ her mistake does not matter?’ 

‘ Not so much,’ he answered, and he still spoke gravely. ‘It 
need not affect anyone but herself. It is only necessary that she 
should adjust her life to her mistake.’ 

She rose to her feet with so sudden a movement, that the 
feather fan which had lain under her idly clasped hands fell to 
the ground unnoticed. 

‘I argue no more,’ she cried impetuously, ‘if the woman’s 
happiness is not worth considering.’ 

* How unfair,’ he answered, smiling a little at her vehemence, 
‘when it was I who said that the woman’s happiness was of 
necessity dependent on the man, and that for that reason the 
man , 

‘And the man’s,’ she interrupted, ‘is not dependent on the 
woman! It seems to me we have talked in a circle, and arrived 
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exactly where we began—namely, that men can do very well 
without us.’ 

‘You are too quick,’ he said. ‘I cannot keep up with you, 
but I think you know where we were agreed all the same.’ 

‘It is the English,’ she answered, evasively; ‘if we were both 
speaking our own language, we should understand one another 
better.’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘Here is father,’ she went on, turning towards where Mr. 
Loraine had appeared on the threshold between the two doors. 
She went a few steps towards him, and took his hand in hers, the 
little mutinous expression fading as she looked at him, her eyes 
growing soft and sweet. 

‘You are just in time, father; Count Lindenheim and I went 
on arguing until we were on the verge of quarrelling—at least 
I was.’ 

‘ And what was the point of difference ? ’ 

‘Woman, down-trodden woman. I was defending her, and 
insisting on her rights.’ 

‘Not her rights, Sydney—her privileges.’ 

‘I do not like them accorded as privileges; still, I am not 
proud ? 

‘And you would rather not do without them? Well, ring for 
lights, and fetch the chess-board. Home, Sydney,’ he went on, 
‘should be a Court, ruled by a King and Queen, and then there 
would arise no question as to which were rights and which were 
privileges.’ 

‘No, father,’ she retorted ; ‘ home should be a Court where there 
is only a Queen—and a Prime Minister.’ 

‘I dare say that would insure peace.’ 

‘ Well, at least it has done so in our case.’ 

Mr. Loraine had seated himself in a low armchair, and having 
so spoken, Sydney leant over the back, and lightly kissed his grey 
head. Then lifting her smiling eyes to the tall, fair man, who 
stood watching her, ‘ Poor father,’ she said gently, ‘he has never 
even found out that I rule him.’ 

‘But it is all for my own good, child, is it not? That is why 
I don’t complain. Now go and sing “ Yesterday ;” I am waiting 
to hear it.’ 

‘Ah, you should not have gone to write, father,’ she said, her 
voice losing its light tones, and growing quick and earnest, ‘ and 
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then you would have heard Count Lindenheim play. Such music! 
—clasping her hands together—‘ it was fairyland.’ 

‘ Better than fairyland,’ answered Mr. Loraine. ‘I was listen- 
ing also, and if you do not believe me, go and look at my manu- 
script, and see how few words I have added to it. That is the 
charm of music,’ he went on, turning to the young man; ‘it 
comprises everything. You shut your eyes, and yet see pictures, 
and hear voices, and they are always pictures you wish to see— 
voices whose tones you are longing to hear.’ 

Sydney had turned away towards the piano, but, as Mr. Loraine 
ceased speaking, with a few quick steps she came back to his side. 

‘That is how we have both thanked you,’ she said swiftly, her 
hand on the old man’s, her grey eyes lifted to the younger. ‘ We 
have both told you that you showed us a magic country ; you see 
we felt, though we could not speak.’ 

‘ And I can only say,’ he replied, ‘ that it seems to me a great 
thing to have been entrusted with the key that threw open the 
gates.’ He found himself looking with a sort of pathetic interest 
at the old man’s sad eyes, to whom had been conjured up a vision 
of his buried past, at the girl’s glad eyes that had had a glimpse 
into what was veiled from her eager view in the coming time, and 
then the momentary emotion that had touched all three subsided, 
and he became aware that he was still holding Sydney’s fan, which 
he had picked up when it fell from her careless hold. He gave it 
back to her with a light warning, ‘ You are brave; do you know 
that peacock’s feathers are proverbially unfortunate ?’ 

She took it in her hand, touching the feathers caressingly. 

‘Ah, but I am not afraid of the especial misfortune that they 
are said to bring !’ 

‘And what is that ?’ asked Mr. Loraine. 

She turned with a little curtsey to her father. ‘The daugh- 
ters, sir, of the house do not marry.’ 

‘And you mean to accomplish your destiny in spite of the 
peacock ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I mean to accept with equanimity my 
destiny, and cling to my peacock’s feathers, and my Prime 
Minister.’ 

‘You are a wise woman,’ replied her father, ‘and, for the third 
and last time, I ask for my song.’ 


Without another word she sat down at the piano in the darker 
corner of the room. 
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‘No, thank you, I do not require a light,’ in answer to Count 
Lindenheim’s offer of candles; ‘I am going to sing a little song 
that I know by heart. It is father’s present favourite, and I hope, 
as I sing it to him nearly every night, that it gives him pleasant 
dreams. 

To-day—ah ! well, 
To-day is fair ; 
But need I tell 
What softer air, 
Fresh as the morning breath of May, 
Blew from the hills of yesterday 4 


Sweet yesterday ! 
With reaching hands, 
I gaze away 
Across the sands, 
To see if somewhere I may find 
A careless trifle left behind. 


A leaf, windblown, 
That fluttered by, 
When all alone, 
The woods and I ; 
A soft rose that I used to wear 
In the bright beauty of my hair. 


The tender eyes 
That smiled in mine ; 
If those dear eyes 
Again might shine, 
And I might find along the way 
The heart that loved me yesterday. 


Oh, love! oh, loss! 
No use, tired hands 
To reach across 
The fading sands ; 
They are not there, the gifts that lay 
In the white arms of yesterday. 


When she had finished there was a few seconds’ silence, then 
Count Lindenheim walked over to the darkened corner by the 
piano, and— 

‘Have you the words?’ he asked; ‘I should like to read 
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them, for my English is not strong enough for me to understand 
English songs.’ 

‘They are here,’ she replied, ‘if you can read my writing.’ 

He took the little manuscript book to the light. 

‘They are pretty,’ old Mr. Loraine remarked, ‘ though perhaps 
you are not old enough tothinkso. Young people like to imagine 
that sorrow, pretty sentimental sorrow, of course, is being borne in 
the present, or coming in the future. When you are as old as I 
am, you will like to know that it is past. Eh, Lindenheim ?’ 

But Count Lindenheim was looking thoughtfully before him, 
and did not at once answer. Then, ‘I don’t think, sir,’ he said, 
“that those who have reached to the point of looking back to 
yesterday have much sympathy as a rule with those who are 
struggling through to-day. To-day will some day be yesterday 
to us.’ 

‘You are right, perhaps. Somehow, as we grow older, things 
do seem to be trifies, which of course they are not; but it is 
written, you know, that the Great Things of to-day are the Trifles 
of to-morrow.’ 

‘Do you think, father,’ interposed Sydney, ‘that the point of 
view ever alters to ourselves? I should be inclined to translate 
that sentence into “Our great things always seem trifles seen 
through other people’s spectacles.” ’ 

‘Well, my dear, in that case it is a pity we cannot borrow 
their spectacles; we might get a fairer and pleasanter view of life 
then. And perhaps it is not necessary to go further, but just to 
borrow yours.’ 

‘Well, you might do worse. My glimpses of the world are 
generally of a very bright and sunny place, with just enough 
shadow to make the sunshine welcome.’ 

‘Keep your spectacles,’ said the old man, kissing her for 
good night ; ‘I am too old to use them. They are only suited 
for the eyesight of those who believe in them.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘IT TAKES SO LITTLE TO MAKE EARTH A HEAVEN.’ 


A FORTNIGHT had passed, and Esmé von Lindenheim still remained 
at Hayes. He was Sydney’s constant companion. Together they 
sat out in the garden, under the shade of the tulipa, during the 
long, hot afternoons; together, later, they would pass to the 
terrace which lay on the other side of the house—the terrace 
where, in the rays of the setting sun, the peacocks strutted up 
and down in all the pride engendered by the consciousness of fine 
feathers. They would lean on the low wall facing the glory of 
sunset, looking across the level English meadows, through which 
flowed the river, taking on its glassy breast the reflecting gleams 
of red and gold from the sky above, and admiring, often in silence, 
the glories of heaven, which seemed finding a reflection in the 
waters beneath. 

The first few days they had read much, talked of the work 
which was the connecting link between the friends—the work in 
which the son of the one and the daughter of the other had so 
easily found a meeting place; and from that they had diverged 
to books generally, and a comparison of what they had read and 
liked. 

‘Father,’ Sydney had said, entering the library the day after 
Count Lindenheim’s arrival, and cautiously closing the door behind 
her, ‘where is Schiller? You know I told you that it was poetry, 
not tennis, he would require to amuse him. Well, he has already 
proved me right. He is going to read aloud to me, and of 
course——’ 

‘Is going to read Schiller,’ interposed Mr. Loraine. ‘ Here 
it is.’ 

‘I hope,’ replied Sydney, smiling, ‘he will not choose “The 
Glove,” though I suppose there is very little use hoping. They 
all begin with that. At least, that is the result of my large 
experience.’ 

‘You are very ungrateful, my dear Sydney,’ was her father’s 
comment, as he put the book into her hands. 

But fifteen days had passed since then. Poetry had been 
abandoned for conversation, sometimes indeed for silence, whilst 
Sydney sat and worked. And it was not only with Miss Loraine 
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that Count von Lindenheim had made himself something more 
than a casual visitor. Old Mr. Loraine had grown to find his 
presence very welcome. His gentle courtesy always pleased him, 
and the interest with which he entered into his work, and the 
affectionateness with which he would walk up and down with him 
in the summer twilight, listening to the stories of long ago, 
brought back, in a measure, his youth to the older man. 


‘The sun is setting, mademoiselle, he has deserted the garden, 
and it grows chilly. Let us follow him to the other side of the 
house.’ 

At the sound of the voice with the little foreign accent that 
she had learnt to know so well, Sydney Loraine rose to her feet, 
and put down her book. 

‘It is you,’ she said. ‘Where have you been these one, two, 
three hours ?’ 

‘I have been for a long walk,’ was his reply. 

* All alone ?’ 

‘All alone. I have been thinking.’ 

‘And could you not think here? It would have been very 
much cooler and pleasanter.’ 

‘Cooler and pleasanter,’ he repeated, ‘ but it would not have 
been thinking. But now, come quickly, let us go to the terrace.’ 

The light smile had died away that had been visible when she 
first spoke, and she was quite grave as she accompanied him. 
In silence for a few minutes. And then, as if shaking off the 
shadowy anxiety: ‘ What a sun-worshipper you are!’ she said. 
‘You are never happy unless he is shining down upon you. Do 
you feel the cold very much ?’ 

‘Very much. I only live in the summer.’ 

‘You are not strong,’ she said, more as if stating a fact than 
asking a question. 

‘I am much stronger than I was,’ he answered, evasively. 

She looked up at him quickly, as if to read the truth of his 
words in his face. But she did not speak. Neither did he, 
though he did not turn his eyes away, but let them rest on hers. 

She hesitated a second, then gave a quick little sigh. But, 
‘It is a pity for a man not to be strong,’ was all she said. 

‘It makes their lives more difficult,’ he answered. 

They were standing now on the broad terrace, up and down 
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which peacocks were flaunting, apparently well pleased with the 
attention they were exciting, Sydney in her white dress and 
large shady hat, her grave eyes looking steadily over the meadows 
beneath, far away to where shone the river in the sunlight. Not 
once did she lift them to the man standing beside her, with fair, 
uncovered head, his eyes following the direction of hers. 

At last: ‘ Let us go down,’ he said. ‘ Down to the river, I 
mean. We shall not be able to do it very much oftener.’ 

‘And why ?’ she interrupted, lifting her eyes swiftly. 

‘Oh, the weather will change—or I shall be gone. Every- 
thing comes to an end.’ 

‘Everything comes to an end,’ she repeated softly. ‘Is that 
so, wonder? It is rather a hard world, is it not, when one comes 
to think that that is the text of it ?’ 

He did not answer. 

Down by the river the glory of the sunset was beginning to 
fade, and a faint grey shadow seemed to haunt the river. The 
only sign of life was a tall, black-robed woman’s figure across the 
water, wending her homeward way over the fields—dark and 
distinct against the sky; and a smaller dark figure of a child, 
that ran about hither and thither searching for flowers, heedless 
of its mother. 

‘It is sad,’ Sydney said. ‘Somehow, the moment of sunset 
is always a little suggestive of death—loneliness—sadness. One 
feels something has been taken out of our life.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle.’ 

It was no answer to her words, no comment on them that was 
coming. The tones were a little excited—a certain thrill in them 
which seemed to presage the coming of something special. 

Sydney turned her head with a certain consciousness of the 
unusualness of his voice, and almost instinctively took a step away 
from him, shaking off her dreaminess as she did so. But as she 
so moved, before his next word reached her, there rang through 
the still summer evening air a shrill, terrified scream, that, before 
it had time to die away, was caught up and echoed in a woman’s 
agonised tones, and then: ‘It is the child!’ Sydney cried. ‘Oh, 
see!’ pointing to where a small dark head showed on the smooth 
current. Then she was aware, in a misty, uncertain fashion—for 
eyes and brain for the moment alike seemed clouded—that the 
man beside her had moved forward to the edge of the steep bank 
that formed the border of the river, and that she—was it indeed 
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she ?—with hands tight-clasped about his arm, was ‘imploring 
him to stay. Was it her own voice? ‘ Not you. Oh, do 
not go!’ 

She felt the hold of her hands loosened. It seemed to her 
she felt also a light kiss upon them ere they were released, and 
then they were hanging down by her side, and she was standing 
straight and tall on the bank, the sun shining broadly down, and 
she realised, all in a moment, that she, in her white gown, and 
that other black-robed figure opposite, were both alike standing, 
one on either side of the river, waiting and praying for the life 
that was dearest to them on earth. 

But though she felt it she did not move, did not even clasp 
her hands, could not even think. Past and to come, even the 
present, seemed vague and undefined compared with the golden 
sunlight that was writing her love in letters of fire across the 
evening sky and green meadows, even in a faint reflective fashion, 
on the surface of the flowing water. 

He was across now—the little dark-headed child was safe in its 
mother’s arms; the blonde-haired man was holding the mother’s 
hand, and listening doubtless to the words that her love and 
gratitude prompted. 

And now through the sunlight, a little flame of gold all about 
him, he had turned quickly away towards the bridge, that half a 
mile off formed the connecting link between Hayes and the village 
of Morland. 

And as he thus turned away, thought and the power of move- 
ment seemed to return to her. 

Her first instinct was to try and realise what she had said and 
done in these last few moments; her second, to hasten towards 
her home and the protecting presence that there awaited her. 
There was something calming in the thought of the kind old man 
to whom her advent was never unwelcome. 

So, obeying it after that moment’s hesitation, she turned 
homewards, stepping lightly over the short meadow grass. The 
sun had now very nearly set, and the low-lying fields were 
growing grey and misty, the reds and yellows slowly fading from 
the sky, and their fainter reflection from the broad river beneath. 

She did not stop until she stood by Mr. Loraine’s side; then, 
having told him the story, and bidden him go and meet Count 
Lindenheim, she went on to her own room. Only there, in that 
haven of safety, did she feel able to think, though even in that secure 
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retreat consecutive thought was difficult. Standing by the window, 
round which the roses clustered, with hands clasped together, she 
strove to put into words that which was troubling her. 

‘I was frightened,’ she said half aloud. ‘Iam more excit- 
able than I thought. Yes, that was it. For the moment, I was 
really frightened.’ 

But all the time she knew that it had not been that. 

She lingered on, some feeling of nervousness prompting her, 
until her watch told her it was five minutes past the dinner hour, 
and it required a certain amount of courage to open the door 
and enter the drawing-room. She was conscious of an unaccus- 
tomed colour in her cheeks, and of the quickened beats of her 
heart, and it was only a minute later, with a sigh that might 
have been relief, she realised that her father was its only 
occupant. 

‘He is not coming down,’ Mr. Loraine said, in reply to her 
inquiring look. ‘Ihave persuaded him to go to bed; it is much 
wiser. Come,’ taking the girl’s hand in his, ‘ you must come down 
to dinner with me instead.’ 

‘Is he ill?’ she questioned. 

‘He was shivering and miserable; it is always better to take 
care.’ 

‘Don’t you think he looks very delicate?’ she asked, when 
they sat down—they two alone together as they had done so 
often; and yet to-night the room seemed strangely empty with- 
out him. 

‘Yes, I should say he was. And he should be careful, for his 
mother died of consumption. From what he tells me, he has 
been very ill himself. And under the circumstances, a plunge 
into a cold river at sunset, and a long walk afterwards in wet 
clothes, is not likely to do him any good. SolI ordered what I 
thought was best.’ 

Sydney did not immediately reply. She clasped her hands 
tightly together, with a momentary pain at her heart, and then: 
‘It was very wise and thoughtful, father,’ she said. ‘It is always 
better to take too much care than too little.’ 

Dinner over, she returned at once upstairs. She felt restless 
and ill at ease; and leaving her father in the library, when she 
had seen him established at his writing-table, she opened the door 
of communication, and, passing through, entered the drawing- 
room. It seemed to her that in this long, empty apartment, with 
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no one to speak to her or watch her, she could bring herself back 
to calm. 

The only light fell from a shaded lamp at the further end of 
the room, in the corner where stood the piano; but having closed 
the door behind her, she became immediately aware that she was 
not alone, as she had expected to be—that a man’s figure stood 
by the open window, looking down on to the dusky garden. 

‘Count Lindenheim!’ she spoke very low, but he heard her, 
and turned his head at once. 

‘You are here,’ he said quickly. ‘I wait for you. I wish 
much to speak to you.’ 

‘But it is very foolish ;’ her voice was still soft and low, and 
she moved a few steps nearer to him, ‘and you are standing by 
the open window. How unwise! Come away, please.’ 

She went on into the corner by the piano, and seating herself 
at it, pointed to a low chair beside her. 

‘Sit down,’ she said, in tones more like her usual voice, ‘ then 
you cannot deceive me. I can judge for myself how foolish you 
are.’ 

‘No, I do not wish to deceive you,’ he answered. ‘I have 
caught cold, Iam certain, but that we can speak of afterwards. 
First, there is something else. I wished to say it to you this 
afternoon, and then——’ 

‘Yes,’ she said softly, ‘tell me now.’ She was no longer 
excited. The hands that held the peacock’s feathers did not 
tremble, only her eyes did not meet his. 

‘I,’ he began. He stopped abruptly, then rose up and took a 
few steps and back again, until he stood behind her chair, and 
there again paused, and rested his hands on the back, as if to 
steady himself. ‘I don’t know why I have not told you before,’ 
he began; ‘it has not been from any wish to keep it to myself, 
but—I am engaged.’ 

The empty room seemed to echo the words, hold them, and 
repeat them for full a moment’s breathless silence. A moment, 
whilst the hold on her fan loosened, and she clasped her hands 
tightly together, and then she spoke. All the softness had gone 
out of her grey eyes, her voice even had grown hard and defiant. 

‘And why should you tell me now? A man is not called upon 
to confess his private affairs unless he is inclined.’ 

‘You ask—but you know. Look at me, and tell me it is so.’ 

Almost involuntarily she turned her head, and looked up at 
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him; but having done so steadily, her eyes wavered a little from 
those above her. ‘ You must go,’ then she said abruptly, but still 
not lifting her eyes to his. It was never a fault of Sydney 
Loraine’s to avoid a difficulty ; it was almost impossible for her to 
ignore it, even when perhaps more worldly wisdom would have 
been displayed in skirting it. by. ‘You have been here long 
enough. You must return ’—there was a second’s pause— to the 
woman you love.’ 

‘Ah, but,’ the words came quickly and passionately, ‘ the 
woman I love is here!’ 

‘You will not think so when you are at home again: you will 
soon forget. A fortnight,’ bitterly, ‘is not much out of a man’s 
life.’ 

‘If you think that—do you?—yes,’ as she did not speak, 

‘why should you not ?--then there seems nothing more to 
say.’ 
He took his hands off the back of her chair, and moved away 
to the window, where he had been standing when she entered, 
and there threw himself down into a chair, covering his face with 
his hands. 

She watched him, still in silence, and noted, as the dim 
uncertain twilight fell upon him, how ill and haggard he looked, 
noted also how thin the hands were in which he had hidden his 
face. 

‘I do not think it,’ she cried, quickly and impetuously, follow- 
ing him and standing by his side; ‘I am cruel.’ Then, as he 
still did not move, of a sudden she knelt down by his side in soft 
abandonment, and laid her hand on his arm. ‘I am cruel,’ she 
repeated, ‘but it is because I am hurt myself, and,’ her voice 
faltering, ‘ you know it, you know it.’ 

At the touch on his arm, at the sound of the soft voice, from 
which had died out alike the hardness and the defiance, Count 
Lindenheim lifted his bent head, and then laid his hand caress- 
ingly on the one which lay upon his coat-sleeve. 

‘Ah,’ she cried, anxiously, ‘ how feverish you are !—your hands 
are burning. Father said you were ill. How wrong of you not to 
take more care!’ 

‘You are good to care,’ he answered. His words seemed to 
recall her to herself. She rose to her feet, standing beside him 
tall and slender. 

‘I care a great deal,’ she said, gravely, ‘so much that I will 
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not listen to the story to-night, but will wait to hear it until you 
are quite strong and rested after a night’s sleep. But,’ swiftly, 
‘ you will tell me to-morrow ?’ 

‘I will tell you now,’ he answered, rising also. ‘Give me your 
hand. Do you believe that it was from no wish to hide anything 
that I did not tell you before ?’ 

She did not answer in words, but neither did she take her 
hand from his. 

‘ This afternoon,’ he went on, ‘I made up my mind to go, and 
then——’ He hesitated. ‘I thought at first I need say nothing 
—that I would go, and that I was the only one who need suffer.’ 

‘ But this afternoon,’ she interposed, ‘ you thought that I should 
suffer too—is it not so?—and therefore you made up your mind 
to tell me. It was better, kinder,’ she added slowly, clasping 
both hands about his. ‘It is foolish, wrong perhaps, to say so, 
but do not reproach yourself; I never shall. Even if you go, and 
I never see you again, I shall remember how happy I have been. 
I did not understand it before, but now Ido. I understood it, I 
think, this afternoon, and now ’—the steady voice faltered—‘ now 
I have only to learn how to live without you.’ 

He turned away, drawing his hands from hers, and sat down 
again, his eyes turned towards the dark, silent garden. 

‘IT can say nothing ’"—and his voice sounded hoarse and difficult ; 
‘but if I regain my freedom, may I come back ?’ 

She clasped and unclasped her hands, as if she were in pain, 
and it was a moment before she spoke. 

‘ Perhaps it would be better not to think of it,’ she answered. 
‘It has been a mistake. There will be difficulties and pain any- 
way. It will, I dare say, come right for you——’ And then, 
breaking off, and her tones growing quick and passionate, ‘I 
cannot say it, I cannot,’ coming a step nearer to him, and laying 
her hand on his shoulder. ‘Oh, Esmé, I cannot live without you! 
Do not leave me. I love you, I love you!’ 

At the sound of the passionate words he half turned, holding 
out his arms, but, recovering herself, Sydney stepped back. 

‘Forgive me,’ she began, ‘I am unhappy. I did not mean to 
speak like that. I want to ask you other things. Tell me,’ her 
voice falling, ‘who is she? Have you—have you known her 
long ?’ 

‘The greater part of my life. She is a ward of my father’s.’ 
‘Tell. me more,’ as he paused, ‘do not fear to talk to me. 
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You see for yourself I am quite calm again, and I should like to 
know everything. Oh, it will come right again, never fear !—for 
you, I mean, when you go home, if you have known her and loved 
her so long. This will then seem an interlude.’ 


He turned his eyes, full of pain, towards her, where she stood 
above him. 

‘I can say nothing,’ he said, as he had said once before; 
and, as the words had touched her then, so they touched her 
now. 

‘Do not mind me,’ she cried, quickly—‘ do not heed my words. 
I am jealous, you see, that she should have been so much to you, 
and for so long, and that I should only have known you for a fort- 
night. It is jealousy, miserable jealonsy. But, Esmé, she would 
forgive me, I think, even if she learns all this in the future—if 
she knew, also, how much I have suffered to-night.’ 

‘And I too. You know that, do you not? And it is all my 
fault. My suffering, and yours, and—all the previous mistake— 
there is no one to be blamed but myself.’ 

‘It was a mistake,’ she repeated, drearily. ‘Ah, why do men 
make such mistakes? Tell me ’—speaking low and breathlessly— 
‘did you love her? What am I saying? Of course you did! 
You have told her so hundreds of times—and—only a month 
ago!’ 

She was standing in the embrasure of the window, and she 
wrung her hands together with a certain despairing gesture, born 
of her pain and her despair. Hearing her, Count Lindenheim 
stood up, and, coming nearer, put his arm about her. He was so 
tall that when he held her thus in his firm hold she was powerless 
to move. 


‘Listen, he said, in clear, determinate tones, and with one 
burning hand over her clasped ones. 


and you shall believe me. 
was a mistake. 


‘You shall hear me once, 
Do not taunt me with the past; it 
I shall go back to her, I shall tell her so. She 
is a good woman ; she will give me back my freedom. If she 
does ’—his arm was now clasped more tightly about her—‘I will 


come back, and I will remind you of to-night—of your tender 
words, your tender looks.’ 


‘And if she will not?’ It was Sydney’s voice that asked the 


question—Sydney’s voice, so low that he had to bend his head to 
hear what she said. 


She felt the clasp of his hand tighten, but his voice was steady 
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as he answered, ‘ Then in some happy future you must forget me.’ 
But his voice faltered as he spoke. 

‘I cannot, I cannot, she cried, and he felt the quickened 
heartbeats, the passionate vibration in her voice. ‘Oh, come back 
to me!’ 

‘When I come back,’ he answered, ‘I will say all to you that 
I am forbidden, to say to-night. When I come back,’ his voice 
losing its determination and growing tender and loving, ‘I will 
ask for the kiss that I will not take to-night. Now, I will only,’ 
putting her at a little distance from him—* I will only look at you 
once more, and ask you to trust me. It will not be for very long, 
but trust me until you see me again. Will you promise ?’ 

‘I promise,’ she answered. ‘Do not believe me except when 
I say that I trust you, and will trust you until I see you again.’ 

He shivered a little after her words, and it served to remind 
her of what she had wellnigh forgotten. 

‘You ought not to be here,’ she said, tenderly. ‘You know 
you promised that, if I would listen to what you had to-say, you 
would take care of yourself afterwards. And it is not taking care 
staying in this cold, dark room—is it ?’ 

‘I am happy here,’ he answered—he was walking restlessly up 
and down the long room—‘ and who knows———’._ But his words 
were cut short by a cough. ‘ Don’t scold me,’ he said, breath- 
lessly ; ‘I told you I had caught cold. I will go to bed, and begin 
to take care, or I shall not be fit for my journey to-morrow.’ 

‘I do not think you will be fit anyhow,’ she answered, looking 
anxiously at him, ‘ but it is as well to try. So good night; I am 
going back to father.’ 

He took her hand in his. ‘ Good night,’ he said; then of a 
sudden, kneeling before her, he lifted it to his lips. 

‘You are good,’ she said, gently, ‘I am sure you are good, 
Forgive me if I have been unkind. It is only because I am so 
very, very unhappy.’ And, with these words, she stooped and 


lightly kissed the fair bent head. 


But the journey on which so much depended was not to be 
taken on the morrow. The Fates interposed, and Sydney Loraine 
scarcely knew whether to be most glad or sorry when she learnt in 
the morning that there was no chance of Count von Lindenheim 
leaving their house that day. 
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‘Or his room,’ Mr. Loraine added. ‘ He has had a bad night, 
and is feverish and ill this morning. I hope,’ with unusual sharp- 
ness, ‘that Mrs. Robertson is sufficiently grateful for her imp, 
and will not encourage its flower-gathering propensities.’ 

Sydney, who was walking across the room, stooped and kissed 
the grey head. 

‘Ah! she was grateful, father, we know that; and even we,’ 
with a little smile, ‘ would not have had it otherwise. Although,’ 
after a moment’s pause, ‘ there certainly are a great many children 
in the world.’ 

‘ And only one Esmé von Lindenheim, eh?’ 

She did not answer; but a moment later began arranging 
some faint-scented cream-coloured roses and fern leaves in a 
glass. 

‘You can take them up with you, father, when you go; it will 
show that he is not forgotten. And tell him that though I grieve 
for the reason, still I am glad he is not going away to-day. You 
are listening, father, you will not forget?’ 

‘Do I ever forget?’ And in proof that he did not, he brought 
her later on, to where she sat under the tulipa-tree idling, making 
no pretence even of working or reading, a folded slip of paper, on 
which was written in pencil his thanks, a few words in German, 
and below them his name—Esmé von Lindenheim. 

‘You judge from that, I hope, that I did not forget, and that 
your message and flowers pleased him.’ 

And he still looked ill, when, three days later, he reappeared 
downstairs. The old doctor had come and given his advice. Rest 
and warmth, no more talking than was necessary, and, to insure 
all this, bed, that was by far the best place. He was interested 
in the stranger, as most people were who knew him, and he was 
not surprised that his hostess should follow him out on to the 
sunny terrace and ask what he thought, and if there were any- 
thing she could do. 

‘No, no; quiet is the best thing, and this lovely weather is in 
his favour. His lungs are delicate, and with so much fever one 
always fears inflammation; but we must hope it won’t come to 
that.’ 

Her heart seemed to die within her as she stood in the golden 
sunlight, with the bright unclouded morning sky above her; but 
the kindly old eyes looking into hers saw no shadow of the pain 
there, heard no inflection of it in the tones of her steady voice. 
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‘No,’ she repeated, ‘we must hope it will not come to that. 
You must take great care.’ 

‘We can’t let him owe his death to us,’ the doctor said 
cheerily, turning away ; ‘ we'll take too much care for that.’ 

At his words Sydney shivered, and felt cold through all the 
glory of the August sunshine. 

‘Though after all,’ a shade of defiance in her thoughts as she 
made her way back to the garden, ‘I am not really uneasy. Why 
should I be? He only needs care.’ 

But words did not banish the shadow of anxiety. 

But now the days were over, had been lived through some- 
how; and on this Sunday evening in the long drawing-room, with 
the windows closed against possibly treacherous evening air, the 
lamps lighted, and a miniature wood fire burning on the wide, 
open hearth, Sydney sat in old Mr. Loraine’s great armchair by 
the fireplace, Count von Lindenheim on a low seat by her side. 
They were alone, for after dinner Mr. Loraine had slipped into his 
beloved library, and after a time, the voices disturbing him, he 
had closed the door of communication. But now, though they 
were thus alone, they seemed to have but little to say, although 
the knowledge was theirs that to-morrow the parting so long post- 
poned must take place. 

‘I would rather go,’ Count Lindenheim had said. ‘Iam not 
getting well; I am worried, for I ought to be at home. I shall 
not get well here.’ And the doctor had given a somewhat un- 
willing consent for his departure, seeing the truth of his words. 

So this was the last night. Sad, in as far as it was the last, 
and yet to Sydney there was, mingled with the sadness, a feeling 
that his presence was an unexpected happiness, wrested from fate 
itself. 

She had been restless and unhappy all day. Even the quiet 
services in the village church had failed to calm her. The last 
time, even with a distinct and definite knowledge of when and 
where we shall meet again, is sad. How much more when a 
terrible mist of uncertainty lies on the other side of the ‘ Good- 
byé.’ And in calmer moments she did not deceive herself. She 
was well aware of the nature of a German betrothal—that only 
the marriage service itself could be held more binding. And 
knowing it, there were moments when she felt it graven on her 
heart—that in this world, at least, she and Esmé von Lindenheim 
would meet no more. 
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But this was not one of them. At this moment past fears 
and future anxiety were alike swallowed up in a blissful, happy 
present. 

There was always something about him that calmed her. His 
gentleness, his tenderness soothed and comforted her; and this 
seemed magnified tenfold by the increased delicacy of his appear- 
ance. He himself was not so depressed and unhappy as he had 
been when she had seen him last. The consciousness that he 
was no longer obliged to wait, but was starting to-morrow, had 
perhaps acted as a stimulant to his nerves; and in his smile 
and conversation she felt the personal charm that had been so 
strong at first. For him it was the day before the battle, and 
there was something of the thrill of coming excitement. Some- 
thing, perhaps, in being once more in the presence of the woman 
whose love he need not doubt of having won. It would be a hard 
and bitter fight, but she was worth it—or so it seemed to him as 
he watched her in the big armchair, which was associated in his 
memory with old Mr. Loraine. She wore the same white dress 
that she had done the night of his arrival; its folds fell softly 
and gracefully about her, and in her hand was the fan of 
peacock’s feathers. 

‘Are you really better?’ she asked suddenly, after a long 
silence, in which she had been watching him. ‘Tell me the 
truth ; you are not quite well’—a faint question in the tones— 
‘but you are much better?’ 

‘I am not quite well,’ he repeated, sitting more upright, ‘ but 
I am much better, and shall be better still when I am back in 
Germany.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, softly, ‘I hope so.’ 

He laid his hand on the feather fan on her knee. 

‘Your hopes and wishes will do me good,’ he said, ‘ never 
fear.’ And then, suddenly—‘I wish you would get another fan,’ 


he went on. ‘I cannot bear to see you carrying this one about 
with you.’ 


‘It is pretty,’ touching it caressingly, ‘and it has memories, 
It reminds me of many happy evenings. You told me it was 
unlucky, you remember, the first time I saw you.’ 

‘And you,’ he replied, ‘said you did not fear the especial form 
of ill-luck it might bring.’ 

‘But I do,’ she cried passionately, rising to her feet. ‘I am 
afraid of it—I am afraid to run any risks, moving swiftly away, 
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and placing it on a distant table. ‘There,’ returning to his side, 
‘I will never touch it again.’ 

‘ What a foolish woman you are!’ he said gently, as she stood 
once more by his side. 

‘I cannot help it,’ she cried, and when he looked at her he 
saw there were tears in her eyes. ‘I care too much to be wise! 
I wish ’ she began abruptly, and then turned away, and stood 
with her back to him, leaning against the mantelshelf. 

‘What do you wish?’ he questioned. 

‘Oh, I wish I had seen her—that I knew her—even what she 
is like.’ 

He did not answer in words, but rose and left the room, and a 
few minutes later came up to where she was still standing by the 
fire, and placed in her hands a small case. 

She took it over to a distant lamp, and there opened it. And 
when she had done so, a fair girl’s face looked frankly out towards 
her, blue-eyed and red-lipped, with rippling corn-coloured hair. 
For some seconds she remained gazing at it, with jealous, misty 
eyes, scanning every line of the girlish face, which was not beau- 
tiful, but true and honest. Then she closed the case, and came 
back to his side. 

* Tell me,’ she said, her voice sinking to a whisper, ‘ does she 
love you?’ 

There was no reply. 

‘Of course she does,’ her words coming quickly, unsteadily. 
Then sinking on her knees by him: ‘It is at her expense that I 
am wishing to be made happy. But you will go back; and it will 
come right—between you and her, I mean. You see it is not 
your happiness I care for—it is just my own,’ clasping her hands 
tightly about his arm. ‘I do not want you to be happy with her, 
I want you to come back to me.’ 

Her voice faltered, and she laid her head where her hands were 
clasped about his arm, and burst into tears. 

He spoke soothing words, and stroked her soft hair caressingly, 
as if she had been a child, trying to calm the unaccustomed 
storm. 

At length she lifted her miserable eyes to his. 

‘Do not despise me,’ she sighed. ‘Dear Esmé,’ laying her 
cheek against his hand, ‘I am only jealous, that is it,’ with a faint 
smile, ‘jealous. And there is always something despicable about 
jealousy. And I made such good resolutions to-day—and in 
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church too—that I would not spoil your last evening with my 
excitability and folly. I meant to be so calm and wise. And 
now , 

‘Dear child,’ he said gently, ‘ dear child,’ smoothing her ruffled 
brown hair caressingly, ‘do not be afraid. If I live, I will come 
back—or write ?’ he added, interrogatively. 

* No, no,’ she replied softly, ‘do not write. Come back to me 
if you are free, and if not’— her voice dying away into sad in- 
definiteness—‘ oh, I shall understand! It will not be necessary 
even to write. But get well,’ she went on, ‘that is the first and 
most important thing.. When I next see you, let me find you 
quite well,’ 

Her voice was steady now. She had brushed the tears away. 
Perhaps his words had inspired her with a faint shadow of hope, 
perhaps some remembrance had come to her of the resolutions she 
had formed whilst listening to the bells ringing through the calm 
summer evening—resolutions which in her passionate pain and 
suffering she had broken—that she would spare him as much as 
might be any share of the trouble which had fallen on her; he 
had quite enough to bear himself, and he was ill. And over and 
over again had not the doctor said that all worry and anxiety, and 
above everything all excitement, was, if possible, to be avoided ? 
And she knew it. As she looked at him now, and noted the little 
red flush on his cheeks and the feverish brightness of his eyes, 
she knew that it was through her fault, her foolish emotion, that 
he was suffering afresh. What was the good in crying out? 
She was hurt, perhaps, but, as they were circumstanced, there 
was nothing he could do, only feel as a stab all her passionate 
words. 

She did not move. The attitude in which she was—she was 
still half kneeling, half leaning against his chair—was restful. 
With her face hidden in her hands, thoughts and prayers rushed 
through her mind, which seemed growing calmer, the after-result 
of the tempest which had shaken her. 

The hand upon her head seemed to bring peace. He was 
always, outwardly at least, so much more calm than she was, that 
his mere presence was restful. 

Gradually the shadowy quiet appeared to increase to a reality, 
the quickened beats of her heart to grow slower, the uneven 
breathing calmer. The~bright flames of the wood fire sparkled 
and danced before her tired eyes, as she watched them with a kind 
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of fascination. So silent grew the room, that its little crackles 
were the only disturbing sound. 

It seemed almost as if that passionate pain she had borne these 
last days was separated from her now by another lifetime, and that 
she had entered into the kingdom for which she had yearned. 
Her lips parted, and a little sigh escaped her. Joy, sorrow, which 
was it, that brought it there ? 

‘I wish,’ she began at length—but she did not move her cheek 
away from the hand against which it rested—‘I wish sometimes 
one could choose the moment of one’s death; I think I should 
say now. To-morrow I shall be so unhappy, but now, at this 
moment—I have forgotten that.’ 

‘ Forget it still,’ he answered ; ‘and believe me, if I can make 
the future easy for you, I will.’ 

‘Putting it into words has broken the charm,’ she said. ‘ But 
you see for yourself that my wisdom has come back. Do not fear, 
I am not going to make you miserable any longer. I am going,’ 
tightening a little her clasp upon the hand she held, ‘to say 
** Good night ”—for you promised you would not stay up late.’ 

‘It is “Good bye,”’ he replied quickly. ‘I am going early 
to-morrow. No,’ as she would have spoken, ‘it is better, far 
better. You know, I wished to go days ago. I think,’ his voice 
faltering a little, ‘I would rather not say “ Good-bye” again.’ 

‘I will not again break my resolution,’ she said. ‘I will do 
whatever you think best. I am not very brave, but I can be 
obedient.’ 

She stood up as she spoke, and ‘See,’ she went on, ‘I am 
trying to act as I speak. Lam going at once. This is “ Good- 
bye.” > 

He was standing beside her on the hearthrug, looking down 
into her troubled eyes, noting the slender hands clasped above 
her beating heart, perhaps recognising the efforts she was making 
to be calm, for his own eyes grew sadder as he watched her. 

But his voice was quiet and steady, as, placing his hands upon 
her shoulders: ‘Sydney,’ he said, ‘try and trust me. If I live, 
I will come back ; if I do not come back, I will write. Do you 
understand ?’ 

‘Yes,’ It was a sigh, not a word. Her eyes did not droop— 
they looked steadily up into his. The tear-drops were all gone. 
There was a faint reflection of his calmness and determination 
about her grave mouth. 
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‘ Dear child,’ with one hand smoothing back the hair from her 
aching forehead, ‘I can say so little. You know, you understand. 
If you never see me again, you must be free, with no shadow 
between you and a happy future.’ 

‘Ah, but you cannot do that,’ she interposed. ‘You may 
destroy my future, but you cannot take away my past. And I 
would not have it otherwise, do not think it. I shall always 
believe that you loved me.’ 

‘You cannot doubt. But, breaking off, ‘you believe me, 
that is enough. You believe,’ speaking quickly, ‘that if I could 
say all I wish to say, if I could kiss away your tears, and bring 
back smiles to your eyes and lips, there is nothing I would not 
sacrifice—nothing—if it were only myself I had to think of!’ 

As he spoke the colour swept up in a scarlet flame to her cheeks, 
and the grey eyes wavered away from those looking into hers. 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said, softly ; ‘ your love makes it easier.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ he repeated. 

She lifted her eyes once more to his, and then turned slowly 
away. But, having reached the doorway, she paused and looked back. 

He had thrown himself down in the big armchair where she 
had sat the earlier part of the evening, his face hidden in his arms 
outstretched on the table beside it—the whole attitude one of 
such suffering and despair, that almost involuntarily she paused. 
And, after a second’s hesitation, she came back the few steps to 
his side. 

The circle of light from the shaded lamp fell on the prone 
head, turning to gold the fair hair, and for the moment such pity 
and tenderness filled her heart that all thought of self was swal- 
lowed up. 

‘Esmé,’ she said, low and timidly, and, as he did not move or 
make any reply, ‘Good-bye is a bitter, heartbreaking word,’ she 
went on gently. ©‘ Does it comfort you to know that if you suffer, 
so do I; that if you are heartbroken, soam1I? Does it comfort 
you—it must—to know that day and night I am praying God to 
keep you until we meet again ?’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then Esmé von Lindenheim 
felt her arm about his neck, her soft kisses on hair and forehead. 

‘Good-bye,’ she faltered, and ‘Good-bye’ he repeated, lifting 
his eyes, full of tears, to hers; and then he knew that if he did 
not regain his freedom he had looked his last into the grey eyes 
he had learnt to love, heard her say ‘ Good-bye’ for the last time. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘UND WAS DU EWIG LIEBST, IST EWIG DEIN.’ 


Hayes in August, under cloudless summer skies, roses and 
jasmine looking in at every window, was a very different place 
from Hayes on a cold wet day in May, with a wild west wind 
howling out of doors, dashing cold showers of rain against the 
windows, and making the warm, firelit drawing-room a very 
desirable place in whicli to listen to the warring elements without. 

Up and down the long room, in the fashion that was familiar 
to them, walked Sydney Loraine and her father, talking occasion- 
ally, and then remaining silent, both thinking their own thoughts, 
in the way that long-tried affection only dare venture upon. 

They had been in London for some weeks; it was only this 
afternoon they had returned, and Sydney was congratulating 
herself on being once more at home. 

*It is so pleasant being alone, is it not, dear father? Do you 
know, I sometimes wonder if the rest of the world finds us as dull 
as we find it. What a comfort it is we never fail to interest and 
amuse each other!’ 

‘I quite forgot to tell you, Sydney, that I asked Roy Carteret 
to come down here.’ 

‘Why did you do that ?’—Sydney half paused in her walk, 
but went on again directly—‘I do not believe you forgot, I think 
you were afraid to tell me.’ 

‘Do you not like him? Did you not wish him to come? 
I thought he interested you, and he has promised to take some 
sketches forme. But if I had thought 4 

‘Dear father, do not mind me. Of course I am glad you asked 
him. My remarks were general, not particular. Men are not, as 
a rule, very interesting.’ 

‘But he is interesting,’ went on Mr. Loraine, with unusual 
persistence. ‘ He is clever, amusing, and draws well; besides he 
has helped me a great deal in a way that has given him not a 
little trouble.’ 

‘He is quite aware of his advantages,’ Sydney replied, with a 
shade of bitterness in the tones that used not to be there. ‘ Some- 
times, father, I think people know the value of everything 
belonging to them, including unselfishness and all their other 
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virtues. Now do not scold me for being uncharitable and hard. 
I say that to you, but to him I will be charming; interested and 
appreciative of everything, including sketches and unselfishness.’ 

Mr. Loraine’s only reply in words was, ‘I am glad you judge 
me more kindly than you do the world ;’ but for a few minutes 
his thoughts did not wander away to the subject of the new book, 
which was engrossing him at present, they remained with the 
tall, slender daughter, by whose side he was walking. Sometimes 
now, as he found himself growing older and his hair greyer, the 
thought would flash across him that if he could have seen her a 
proud and happy wife, with children clinging about her, the 
future would not have seemed so grey and dull, to which one day 
he would have to leave her. 

‘But though I used to wish she might not leave me I have 
never influenced her, and I would always have done anything for 
her happiness. It is she herself who has ever been unwilling to 
quit her home. She is capable of love, I know it, but somehow 
it seems that no man has ever been able to touch her heart.’ 
But his thoughts being thus turned to the subject he sighed, 
when at the library door he paused and entered it. 

‘What a sigh father! That is forbidden,’ kissing him. ‘ Are 
you going to write to-night? You ought to be too tired for that, 
but you grow two years younger every year, and I,’ half smiling, 
‘two years older,’ 


‘We shall soon be the same age at that rate. Come in and 
light my candles,’ 


‘When does Mr. Carteret arrive?’ she questioned, the taper 
in her hand. 


‘To-morrow about five. I promised we would send to meet 
him.’ 

She made no comment on his words, but, having lit the 
candles, returned to the drawing-room. 

Back there, she stirred the fire into a brighter blaze, then 
recommenced her walk to and fro, noting as she walked, now 
and again with satisfaction, some familiar object that after the 
month’s absence it was a pleasure to see again; but at length 
pausing in her slow walk, she sat down in the wide armchair on 
the hearth-rug, and pursued her train of thought with eyes fixed 
on the fire, as if she read a story there. 

As she sits thus, her hands lightly clasped on her knee, the 
lamplight above her shows the changes that time has brought to 
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her. Itis a different woman from the one in the white dress who 
faltered out her heart-broken farewells in this very room. The 
face is thinner than of old, and the lamplight shows grey hairs in 
the dark head; the grey eyes are a little harder, a little colder, 
and the grave mouth smiles less often than it did. The world 
with its disappointments and troubles has a way, hardening to 
those who have to fight many of its battles, and nearly five years 
have gone by since Esmé von Lindenheim said in this very room, 
‘If I regain my freedom I will return, if not I will write;’ and 
he had not returned, had not even written. One little note had 
come from him to Mr. Loraine posted from Berlin, thanking him 
for his kindness, telling him of his arrival so far. 

*I am arranging for leave to go home at once.’ A message of 
remembrance to his daughter, and that was all. From then till 
now silence so great, that not one word had reached her listening 
ears. 

How often in those first six months, pacing up and down this 


room, winter storms raging without, and an echo of them within | 


her heart, had she gone over and over all possible issues of that 
journey home ! 

Pride, passion, bitter jealousy all warring in her desolate heart, 
all telling her that the silence meant he had failed, and that he 
could not, or would not, write and say so. 

‘ But I would rather know it, far rather, though I said I should 
understand.’ And, mingled with the thoughts of her despair, 
would come remembrauces of her own words, ‘ You will return to 
her, and then this will seem an interlude. Your love for her will 
all come back. What is a fortnight in a man’s life? For you it 
will be all as it was before.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ she would cry, leaning out into the cold wintry 
night from the window where in the moonlight he had told her of 
his love. ‘What is it? Tell me where you are, what you are 
doing!’ And in the pain and grief of those winter nights the 
grey hairs were sown, the soft mouth forgot its smiles. Months 
had passed, months of which each day had seemed written in fire 
across her life, days of which the mere memory now would bring 
back the pain. Sometimes the sight of the familiar room, or of 
some slight object therein, would catch her eye, and, reminding 
her of that vanished time; make the whole scene so real that it 
was impossible to believe that blank months and years stretched 
between then and now. -To-night, returning after this short 
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absence, the place was alive with memories, and, looking into the 
fireglow, her story seemed written there. 

‘I am glad to be back,’ she said, softly; then, rising, walked 
over to the unshuttered window, and, opening it, looked out into 
the wild night. It was not cold. The strong west wind was 
driving dark clouds across the sky; now and again a momentary 
gleam of moonshine showing through the blackness, the trees 
beneath bending hither and thither in the gale. 

‘Am I ever glad ? ’—altering the form of her sentence. ‘ After 
all, what difference does it make? Here or there, it is always the 
same thing—only at first one always imagines every change must 
be for the better. If I only knew ’—wringing her hands together ; 
‘I think anything would have been better than this terrible blank. 
Five years! Yes, it will soon be five years. And not to know 
whether he was faithful to his promise to her whilst I had his 
heart, or whether he gave it all back to her—his love, everything. 
Why not, why not ?’ 

Then, a moment later, the passion dying out of her voice: 
‘It is a long time ago, I must forget. Ah, no, no! that would be 
paying too dear.” I would rather—yes, I would rather know that 
you were happy—even,’ smiling more softly, ‘with her. She 
looked good and kind; perhaps, when he saw her, he had not the 
courage to tell her, and so sacrificed himself—and me. Perhaps, 
better so. It would be something saved out of the wreck.’ 

She did not close the window, but resumed her pacing up and 
down ; it seemed to bring back the calmness she needed. 

‘I am old enough to be less excitable. It almost seems like 
those past foolish, happy days.’ 

Her thoughts then drifted to the visitor of whom her father 
had spoken, and she paused once again by the open window. 

‘Why is he coming ?’ she said, lifting her eyes to the dark sky. 
‘I do not wish to see him,’ almost defiantly. ‘Though, after all, 
what difference does it make who comes or who stays away ?’ 





But no shadow of the previous night was about her as, in the 
sinall morning-room, which looked on to the garden, she sat 
making tea the following evening for Mr. Carteret, the man of 
whose advent her father had spoken. He was.a tall, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed man,—no greater contrast could have been found 
than between him and the fair-haired stranger who had won his 
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way into Mr. Loraine’s heart so long ago. And yet this was the 
only man in whom Sydney could recall her father being much 
interested since. 

‘ And it is selfish of me not to be very civil to him also,’ she 
thought, ‘ for there are not many men who can share his tastes.’ 

Stirred by the thought, she roused herself to talk. The 
sketches proved a good introductory topic. 

‘To-morrow, if it is fine,’ he said, with a glance at the rain 
pouring down out of doors, ‘I shall go forth and explore the 
country; and if not, there are several drawings I should be glad 
to take from the house itself. The one of the opposite building 
—TI should imagine the older part of the house, taken from the 
room above this—would make a charming picture.’ 

‘I wish I could draw,’ she interposed, ‘for I should like to 
have just that bit. It 7s charming.—Ah, but,’ with momentary 
enthusiasm, ‘it should be done in summer, when the acacias are 
in leaf,—or on a starlit summer night,’ her hands clasping and 
unclasping,—‘ it is a dream of loveliness then. I should like to 
have it.’ 

He looked at her as if surprised at the unwonted stir in the 
tones, but he saw she was not looking at him, and the softness 
vanished from her eyes, when, ‘ I will come down and do it for you,’ 
he said. ‘Show me what you would like, and I will do my very best.’ 

‘ Thank you, you are very kind,’ she answered. ‘ But, unfortu- 
nately, you have to leave out of a picture the thousand scents of 
a summer night, the thousand gentle sounds which make it into a 
living reality. But it is kind of you to offer to do it for me, and 
I should value it. Some day, you know, I suppose, if I live long 
enough, I shall have to leave here, and a short stout man who 
hunts five days a week will take possession. And as he cannot 
hunt here, I don’t suppose he will love it quite as much as I do.’ 

The momentary softness had entirely vanished. Sydney 
Loraine was as always, at least so Mr. Carteret found, a woman with 
whom it was very hard to sympathise, or indeed reach, in any way. 

‘It must always be a bitter thing to make a new home,’ he 
said, and felt that it was a purely conventional phrase, which 
carried not the slightest weight. 

‘It must, I should think,’ she answered. ‘But, come, as it is 
so wet, we will explore the house now, and find bits suitable for 
your pencil.’ 

‘I do not know why it is,’ was his thought, as he followed her 
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about the house, ‘I always feel sorry for her, though surely 
there is no need. Everyone says she is proud and cold, but I do 
not always think so. Sometimes it seems to me as if she would 
willingly take more interest, if she could. What stands between 
her and life? Is it that she is satisfied with the present, or is it 
that she has a past ?’ 

Only he noticed, as he had always done, how in her father’s 
presence she changed. Her very voice grew softer ; when looking 
at him, the grey eyes became warm and tender. 

But though he lingered on day by day, and saw her con- 
stantly; though she sat by him while he sketched, and listened 
to, and apparently appreciated, his remarks on the world of men 
and books, and though he sat by her in the evening, sometimes 
listening to her singing, sometimes talking while she worked, or 
listening to her words, now light, now serious—never once was 
the veil lifted; she was always exactly the same: kind and 
friendly, grateful to him for the help he afforded her father, and 
the interest he aroused in herself, with a little shaft of sarcasm 
always ready to turn aside the slightest attempt at anything that 
might lead to aught else, so that the words he meant to say, the 
words that hovered on his lips a hundred times a day, remained 
unsaid. 

‘ Will you come for a walk?’ he asked her one afternoon. It 
was late, nearly four o’clock, but it had rained all day, and she 
had not been out, and at the suggestion she rose at once. 

‘It would be very pleasant. It has stopped raining,’ looking 
out of the window. ‘I will put on my hat.’ 

Very little later they were making their way, against the 
blustering wind, through the narrow village street. 

‘Is it too rough for you?’ he asked. 

‘No, I enjoy it,’ she declared. ‘ We will go above to the pine- 
wood; I love the sound of wind in pine-trees.’ 

‘You are sure it will not tire you?’ 

‘It is staying at home and waiting that tires one,’ she 
answered quickly. ‘ Do not you also think that ?’ 

‘I should think it must be so, but that is rarely a man’s fate.’ 

* No, it is a woman’s,’ 

He turned his head quickly. It sounded to him as if the words 
came with a sob, but perhaps the strong wind had caught her 
breath, for the road they were toiling up was very steep. He 
paused a moment, however. 
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‘There is no use offering you an arm,’ then he said. ‘ You 
are far too independent to take it, even if you were tired.’ 

‘Even if I were tired,’ she repeated, ‘which Iam not. But I 
am grateful all the same.’ 

‘No, you are not. Nothing that I could do for you, nothing 
that I could offer you, would you ever be grateful for. You would 
say “thank you” because it is conventional to say “thank you,” 
and you are too well-mannered to forget it.’ 

‘ Et apres?’ 

They had entered the little pine-wood, and sheltered there 
from the violence of the storm she stopped, leaning against a tall 
tree-trunk, and looked at him. The wind had brought a faint flush 
to her pale cheeks, some emotion, an unaccustomed brightness to 
her eyes. But when she had said her little light words, before he 
had time to answer them, she went on hurriedly —— 

‘Do not say anything more. Thatisall. Forgive me if I 
was flippant—I am sometimes; it is a terrible thing for a woman 
to be, but men probably have some other weapon with which they 
meet the world, and which serves the same purpose.’ 

‘Has the world disappointed you ?’ he asked, ‘deceived you ?’ 
slowly. ‘Why do you wish to meet it with stabs? Is it nota 
mistake to doubt everyone? If you trusted more,’ his dark eyes 
softening, ‘ would not you be more likely to find your trust repaid ?’ 

‘1?’ she replied, with a little laugh, which had a certain faint, 
bitter echo, ‘I trust the whole world—at a distance! Father and 
I make up a world, and we find there are quite enough inhabit- 
ants. We are happy in it!’ 

‘Happy?’ he repeated; ‘do you think I believe you? You 
know that Ido not. You may deceive others, but you cannot 
deceive me. I have watched you so often and so long that, if you 
swore you were happy, I should only say you were striving to 
forget—to endure ’—slowly, ‘ which is it ?’ 

His keen eyes were on her face; he noted the ebbing colour 
that the strong wind had brought to her cheeks—the one swift, 
imploring glance she turned, not towards him, but up to the dark 
pine-trees over her head ; then her lids fell, and only her slightly- 
quickened breathing told that she had heard and felt his words. 

‘Well, it is no concern of mine,’ he went on. ‘Be happy in 
your own way. You know what I came down here to say to you. 
You have put me off, day by day, but I could not go without 
saying it, My love is yours—has been yours, I think, since the 
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first day I saw you. There is no hope in my heart, but I could 
not go back leaving the words unsaid. You need not even 
answer them—what is there to answer? You can only reply you 
know it, and that you do not care for my love; but all the same 
it is yours, to do what you will with.’ 

He was a man who stood well in his own estimation, and also 
in that of the world—by that perhaps, in part, he judged himself ; 
and yet he felt again the sensation that it was not the way he had 
intended to speak, that his words were agaiust him, or was it 
merely that he was so anxious not to fail, that anything short of 
success must seem failure ? 

She moved a step away when he had spoken. 

‘You need not be afraid,’ he said ; ‘I am going to say nothing 
more—nothing. And you need not move ; you have the knack of 
making a man feel as if he stood so far off you, that his words 
could scarcely reach you.’ 

He spoke bitterly, and she lifted her eyes with something that 
might have been appeal in them; and her voice was a little 
unsteady as: ‘Forgive me,’ she answered; ‘I do not mean to be 
unkind, but I can only say that I should not be happier married. 
No,’ regaining steadiness of tone, ‘do not say anything more; I 
should not like to lose your friendship.’ 

‘That is for your father’s sake, not for your own. But even 
on those terms, I would rather keep it, though it is not much.’ 

‘You will forget,’ she said. 

‘I do not think so,’ he answered quietly, but he made no 
further protestations. 

Almost in silence they returned. Under the circumstances it 
was difficult to prolong the walk, besides it was growing dusk, so 
they went back the way they had come. Making their way 
through the village street, a child gathering lilac from a bush at 
a cottage door, seeing them, ran towards them and caught hold 
of Miss Loraine’s skirts. 

‘Little Dollie?’ questioningly, and stopping; ‘I am sure it 
must be you.’ 

Roy Carteret watched with something approaching jealousy 
the soft kiss on the child’s face, the tender way she laid her 
hands on the rough dark hair. 

‘ Dear little Doll, tell your mother to bring you up to see me 
to-morrow. Ihave been away. Are you not glad to see me back?’ 

The child looked up lovingly into the woman’s face. 
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‘I am glad,’ she said. ‘I will come to-morrow.’ 

‘ Good night.’ 

Then Miss Loraine turned with a word of apology to her 
companion. 

‘She is not hard, not cold,’ he was thinking, as they continued 
their walk ; ‘it is impossible to believe it.’ 

And she was thinking how little Dollie Robertson had been a 
toddling baby when she fell into the river on that summer even- 
ing, and that now she was a maid of seven, learning to read and 
sew in the village school, and that by her added years she must 
count those that she herself had lived through. 


The dinner hour was rather a terrible ordeal to look forward to 
under the circumstances. Sydney wished it well over many atime, 
as she dressed. It was difficult to talk as if nothing had happened, 
and yet it must be. 

‘He will soon forget. He will go away to-morrow, and when 
next we meet——’ 

She did not complete her sentence. Her thoughts drifted 
away to her own life, her own future. 

‘It would not be fair to anyone,’ she said, looking at her sad 
eyes in the glass. ‘I could not help fretting, it would not be right.’ 

The dinner was not as uncomfortable as she had feared might 
be the case. 

Mr. Loraine had done a good afternoon’s work, and was full of 
his book, and some drawings Mr. Carteret had done for him, and 
he himself appeared to talk as lightly and easily as usual. No 
one seemed to notice Sydney’s silence. Her black lace dress made 
her look very pale, and there were dark shadows under her eyes 
which even the brightness of the diamond stars in her hair and 
throat did not quite counteract. 

‘ Men’s hearts do not break so easily,’ she thought bitterly, as 
she listened to the steady flow of talk. ‘They think it hurts for 
a little while, and then they go away—and forget.’ 

The words, the train of thought they engendered, caused her 
such a pang that she shivered as if in actual pain. 

‘ You caught cold this afternoon,’ Mr. Carteret said, turning his 
head directly towards her. ‘I feared you would.’ 

‘No, no,’ recalling her straying thoughts, ‘I never catch cold.’ 

* Don’t boast.’ 
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He resumed his conversation at once with Mr. Loraine, and 
her mind was not recalled to the present talk again until she heard 
him say something that attracted her attention. Of what came 
before she was unaware,—what caught her ears were the words 
‘When I was in Pomerania.’ She leant forward suddenly, a 
question in her eyes and on her lips, but what it was remained 
unasked. Mr. Carteret, watching her, paused in his sentence, 
wondering what it was in his light adventures that had attracted 
such vivid, though momentary, interest. Losing the thread of 
his story in his conjectures, he did not again refer to Germany, 
and a few minutes later she left the dining-room. 

But only to wait, in feverish impatience, until he should follow 
her. 

It was so extremely unlikely, but still every chance, however 
faint, was worth trying. 

And what did she want to know? Long, long ago, was over 
and buried the faintest possibility of any happy future accruing 
to her from the knowledge of the life he was leading. 

‘But I should like to know,’ wistfully. ‘I should always like 
to know.’ Her thoughts had pictured him so often with the 
blonde German girl, grown matronly and tender, teaching him 
year by year to return the love that shone in her honest eyes— 
had pictured him sometimes with little children about his knees ; 
little children with frank blue eyes, and corn-coloured hair, who 
were added links in the chain that bound him to their mother. 

‘I should like to know,’ she thought wearily, and then the 
door opened, and Mr. Carteret entered the room, before she had 
time to banish the softness from her eyes that the thought of the 
past had brought there. 

‘Tell me,’ he said at once, without any preface, ‘ what did you 
want to ask me at dinner?’ 

‘ You said ’—hesitatingly. Then, lifting her eyes steadily, ¢ you 
said you had been in Pomerania—where were you—when was it ?’ 

‘It was—let me see, two, three, four, nearly five years ago. 
I went for a very sad reason: to tell an old man, whom I had 
never seen, about the death of his son. I was staying at a small 
inn for a couple of nights. The son was there, very ill—he was 
on his way home. I stayed with him till he died, which he did 
the next day, before any of his people could be sent for, and 
afterwards——’ 

Afterwards! 
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Ah, what more was there to hear! No need for any name 
even—she knew it all now. 

Out of her cheeks and lips the colour slowly ebbed as she 
watched him; only her eyes, wide and painful with unshed tears, 
looking into his, seemed to compel him to go on; but when he 
reached that word, which seemed to shut out hope and life, she 
staggered back, and would have fallen but for his steadying hands. 

‘He is dead,’ she cried, but very low, sinking down on to the 
broad window-seat, but she did not let go the hands that held 
hers; she seemed to cling to them, as if for comfort and support. 

* He died, poor child! years ago. Why, did you not know it?’ 

Of a sudden he seemed to understand so much; seemed to 
feel such pity for the trembling, despairing woman by whose side 
he knelt, as to preclude all idea of love, except as comprised in 
tenderness. 

‘He was to come back,’ she said, ‘or write.’ 

‘ And you did not hear ?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ with a despairing sob ; ‘I have waited.’ 

She did not cry, she had wept all her tears years ago. They 
had been wept over his grave—there was a feeling of peacefulness 
almost in the thought. 

‘Tell me more,’ she said at length. There was unreality in 
Roy Carteret’s presence; he was not the man whose love-making 
only that very afternoon had troubled her, but a kind friend who 
had a warm human heart, and who sympathised with her in her 
loneliness and despair. 

There was so little to tell; but he told it all, kneeling by her 
side, whilst the wind blew in at the open window, and her eyes 
looked abroad to the stormy sky above, or to the wind-tossed trees 
below. 

‘He was never quite conscious from the first moment that I 
saw him. I sat up with him that last night,—but he did not 
speak, and in the morning he died. His brother came next day, 
and at his wish I went on to his home, and saw his father, and 
told him all I could. But you see it was not much.’ 

No, it was not much. And all the rest was buried in the grave 
of fair-haired Esmé von Lindenheim. 

For a little while after Mr. Carteret had finished speaking she 
remained silent, and then rose up. 

‘Thank you,’ she said softly—could he ever have thought her 
eyes cold and hard ?—‘ you have been very kind. I think you 
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might tell father ; he was very fond of him, and at first sometimes 
wondered—aAh !’ her voice breaking,—‘ it has been such pain, such 
terrible pain !’ 

He felt he could hardly trust his own voice to say much. 

‘Good night,’ he said,—‘or good-bye, if you are not down 
early.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ she repeated, almost mechanically, and turned 
away. 

But even in her own room she did not weep much. 

A few tears fell as she unlocked, and took from a case that she 
had not opened for years, a small framed miniature of a fair-haired 
man, with blue eyes that looked somewhat sadly into hers. It 
was the only relic she possessed of that buried time, and her eyes 
grew dim as she looked upon it. All the tears she had shed had 
been upon his grave, for long years he had been at rest. He had 
been saved the battle, the burden had all fallen to her share. 
‘And I was strong, and have borne it,’ she thought. ‘He has 
been saved so much, and as it had to be, I am glad—yes, I 
think I am glad, that she never knew. It is I who have borne 
it all!’ And she looked into the mirror at the grey hairs and the 
saddened eyes that were the price she had paid. ‘ And, after all, I 
have been to blame. I did not trust you as I promised I would. 
You said if you lived you would come back. It seems as if I 
never remembered that until to-night. But I told you once,’ she 
murmured, with hands clasped, ‘ that whatever happened, I would 
never grudge the price, and I do not—even now, even now!’ 


The storm blew itself out in the night, and a bright May 
sun shone out in the morning, to throw a little cheerfulness 
over Mr. Carteret’s departure. 

He had wandered about the garden, had admired the peacocks 
so palpably standing to be admired, hoping that he should see 
Sydney Loraine before he left. 

He fancied that he would like to judge for himself what was 
the result of the storm; if there were anything else he could do, 
or tell her, that might prove of comfort. 

No shadow of selfishness mingled with his thoughts. 

The sorrow he had seen in her eyes, had heard in her voice, 
seemed in a way to have purified his love into something so tender, 


that all that remained of it was a wish to show his sympathy. 
But she did not appear. 
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‘So best,’ he thought with a sigh. ‘ There is, after all, nothing 
I can say.’ 

His ‘ Good-bye’ said to Mr. Loraine, he went into the library 
to fetch a book,—it would not be so very long now before he must 
find his way to the station. But he had only been alone in the 
room a few minutes when the door opened, and she came in. 

She appeared taller than usual in the long white morning 
dress ; no colour anywhere, and his heart ached when he saw her. 

‘You do not look fit to be walking about,’ he said kindly, 
taking her hand in his. ‘I hoped that you were resting.’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I wanted to see you. I could not let you go 
without saying good-bye, and thanking you ’ her voice drifted 
away into a sort of dreary echo of its usual tones. 

‘ You were so kind,’ she began again. And then, altering to a 
fresh sentence, ‘ Are you going to-day ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered; ‘don’t worry about me.’ 

He had dropped her hand, and when he had so spoken, he 
turned to the window, and stood looking out over the garden, 
where the gleams of sunshine were making a promise of coming 
brightness, 

‘Why do you go ?’ she asked ; ‘ you know father likes you be- 
ing here,—you,’ hesitatingly, ‘ were going to stay longer than this.’ 

‘It is better,’ he answered. 

He did not turn his head as hespoke. ‘ Your father is coming 
up to town in a fortnight, and I will see him then.’ 

She did not answer, but remained still for a moment, looking 
at him, as if wondering what to say next,—and then, with a few 
steps, she stood beside him, and he knew she was speaking again, 
her voice very soft and low. 

‘Please do not go—’ Her voice was so unsteady, that he 
could scarcely catch the words, and he turned his head, and 
looked down at her where she stood beside him, her hand resting 
on his arm. ‘I think,’ she began falteringly, ‘that it is J who 
wish you to stay—you know everything, will you stay now? I 
think I want some one to take care of me.’ 
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